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Labour  'one  nation’  claim 

M^jor  hits 

the  panic 
button 


Fashion’s  sharpest  dressers 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


JOHN  MAJOR  last 
night  pressed  the 
panic  button  after 
Labour’s  decisive 
victory  at  Wirral 
South  left  the  Cab¬ 
inet  feeing  the  stark  prospect 
of  a  landslide  election  defeat 
on  May  l. 

As  Conservative  election 
strategists  met  in  emergency 
session  at  party  HQ,  the 
Prime  Minister  launched  a 
series  of  attacks  on  "Labour’s 
secret  Budget  plans”  to  raise 
taxes  within  weeks  of  win¬ 
ning  power. 

Mr  Major  came  close  to  ad¬ 
mitting  on  ITN  what  pollsters 
and  politicians  bad  already 
concluded  from  die  overnight 
17.2  per  cent  swing  to  Labour: 
that  Wirral  was  the  defining 


moment  and  Mr  Blair  now 
has  the  election  in  the  bag. 
Some  Tory  MPs  and  minis¬ 
ters.  mainly  mi  the  Thatcher- 
ite  Right,  believe  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  now  only  about 
damage  limitation  —  keeping 
the  Labour  majority  below  so. 

"If  opinion  doesn’t  change, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  a 
Labour  government,”  Mr 
Major  conceded.  “And  people 
will  have  to  realise  what  a 
Labour  government  will 
mean.”  He  repeatedly  in¬ 
voked  the  spectre  of 
“socialism”. 

The  Prime  Minister’s 
theme  In  media  Interviews 
and  a  party  rally  In  Glasgow 
was  that  the  switch  to  Labour 
in  the  byelection  would  not 
affect  people's  lives.  "Next 
time  it  will,”  he  said. 

He  singled  out  Gordon 
Brown's  promise  of  a  June  or 
July  Budget  after  an  indepen¬ 
dent  audit  of  Treasury  figures 
—  quite  unnecessary,  Mr 
Major  insisted. 

"So  why  do  they  want  an 
audit?  And  why  do  they  want 
a  Budget?  It  is  the  oldest  trick 
in  the  world.  They  propose  to 
have  a  Budget  speedily  after 
the  election,  so  they  could  put 
up  taxes,  put  up  interest  rates 
and  blame  the  Conserva¬ 
tives,''  he  claimed. 

The  desperate  tone  of 
Downing  Street’s  response  to 
Ben  Chapman's  thumping 


“For  the  Tory 
weapon  of  fear 
to  work,  it  must 
be  credible  in 
the  hands  of 
those  wielding 
it.  They  have  no 
credibility  left.” 

Tony  Blair  yesterday 

7,888  majority  in  the  middle- 
class  Merseyside  enclave  con¬ 
trasted  with  Mr  Blair’s  delib¬ 
erately  positive  pitch  to 
Labour’s  Welsh  conference. 

The  by  election  result  — 
which  would  mean  an  Im¬ 
probable  30bplus  Commons 
majority  for  Labour  if 
repeated  at  a  general  election 
—  was  “nothing  short  of  a  po¬ 
litical  uprising  against  the 
Tories  deep  in  the  heart¬ 
lands”.  the  result  of  Labour 
changing  for  the  better  and 
the  Conservatives  for  the 
worse.  Speaking  of  Labour  as 
a  “one  nation  party”.  Mr 
Blair  derided  negative  Con¬ 
servative  campaigning.  "For 
the  Tory  weapon  of  fear  to 
work,  it  must  be  credible  in 
the  bands  of  those  wielding  it. 
They  have  no  credibility  left,” 
he  said. 

Paddy  Ashdown,  whose 
party  salvaged  a  respectable 


20  per  cent  share  of  the  vote 
in  Wirral  South,  said:  "When 
finally  we  get  him  out  of 
Downing  Street  slivers  of  his 
fingernails  will  be  found  on 
the  doorknob  of  No  10. 

It  is  Mr  Blair’s  hunch, 
borne  out  by  voter  complaints 
on  Winners  doorsteps,  that 
Tory  negative  attacks  will 
rebound  on  them.  "Voters 
don’t  like  it,”  he  is  being  told. 

Undeterred,  Conservative 
officials  agreed  last  night  to 
step  up  their  tax-and-spend 
attack  against  Labour’s 
spending  "black  hale”  next 
week.  “It's  for  real  now,  we’ve 
just  got  to  get  down  to  it, 
said  one.  Television  debates 
with  Mr  Major's  rivals 
remain  a  last-ditch  option. 

More  unriprmlTiiTtg  for  Mr 
Major  were  the  tactics  of  . his 
1935  party  leadership 
laager.  John:  Redwood  ’. 
an  attack  on  Mr  Blair  — 
nowhere  man  who  thinks  be 
can  grin  his  way  to  power"  — 
that  was  really  an  assault  on 
the  structure  of  the  Tory  cam¬ 
paign  organisation  and  its 
recurring  inability  to  decide 
whether  the  Labour  leader  is 
a  Tory  cd<me  or  a  leftwing 
menace. 

Mr  RedwSbd  claims  That 
three  cabinet  members  — 
Michael  Heseltine,  party 
chflirtriwn  Brian  Mawhinney, 
and  Mr  Major's  chum.  Lord 
Cranbome  —  are  too  many  to 
run  the  campaign,  especially 
since  party  HQ  also  has  three 
officials  involved. 

to  public,  most  Tory  MPs 
dung  to  the  official  line  that 
modem  "byelection  culture' 
requires  voters  to  kick  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  teeth,  hut 
that  it  will  be  an  right  on  the 
night.  Privately  many  know  it 
is  now  barely  credible, 
though  pollsters  admit  that 
caution  and  an  "underdog” 
factor  are  likely  to  squeeze 
Labour's  lead  by  polling  day. 
May  1  by  general  consent 

Despite  his  techical  minor¬ 
ity  status  at  Westminster  — 
322  seats  to  the  combined  Op¬ 
position’s  323  —  Mr  Major 
looks  temporarily  secure  with 
the  support  of  the  nine  Ulster 
Unionists. 


Oo  now,  Maior  toM,  peg*  Q 
■dar  comment,  page  8; 
CRjr  Notebook,  page  11 


Making  a  point ...  a  model  wearing  spiked  body  and  headwear,  designed  by  art  student 
Andrew  Groves,  at  London  Fashion  Week  yesterday  photograph:  oavid  Thompson 


Man  cleared  in  Leah  case  Identity  crisis  for  smokers 


Stuart  RBUar 
and  Alan  Watkhts 


THE  man  accused  of 
being  Involved  In  sup¬ 
plying  the  ecstasy  tablet 
which  killed  Leah  Betts,  an 
Essex  teenager,  walked  free 
from  court  yesterday  as  her 
father  made  an  impassioned 
plea  for  the  real  culprits  to  be 
brought  to  justice. 

Steven  Packman,  aged  19. 
was  cleared  after  the  second 
jury  to  hear  the  case  at 
Norwich  crown  court  foiled  to 
reach  a  verdict  and  the  prose¬ 
cution  said  it  would  present 
no  farther  evidence.  The  first 
trial  collapsed  in  December. 

There  was  anger  at  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Crown  Prosecu¬ 
tion  Service  (CPS)  to  proceed 
with  the  retrial  of  Mr  Pack¬ 


man.  despite  his  minor  In¬ 
volvement  in  the  affair.  - 

Paul  Betts  said:  “The  people 
at  the  top  of  this  chain  are 
still  walking  the  Earth  and 
still  supplying.  The  jury  have 
found  that  Mr  Packman  was 
not  involved  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  itbas  not  been  possible 
to  obtain  sufficient  evidence 

against  the  people  at  the  top 
who  continue  as  before.” 

Mr  Packman’s  family 
issued  a  statement  welcoming 
the  verdict  A  friend  said:  “It 
has  been  a  traumatic  experi¬ 
ence  for  them  and  they  feet 
that  the  prosecution  was 
brought  against  someone  who 
had  a  comparatively,  minor 
role  in  this  affair.1” 

Mike  Goodman,  director  of 


There  should  never  have 
been  a  retriaL  This  verdict 


Illustrates  that  the  distinction 
between  drug  use  and  supply 
can  be  very  undear.”  ■ 

Mr  Packman  denied  bujrtog 
the  pill  from  dealers  at 
Raquel's  nightclub  in  Basil¬ 
don  for  Leah  to  take  at  her 
18th  birthday  party  where  she 
died.  His  former  friend, 

Stephen  Smith,  aged  19,  ad¬ 
mitted  an  identical  charge  In 
December  and  was  given  a 
conditional  discharge. 

Last  night  the  CPS  de¬ 
fended  its  decision  to  bring 
the  cases,  which  cost  an  esti¬ 
mated  £300,000,  in  what  a 
spokesman  claimed  was  the 
public  interest 
Essex  police  said  the  inves¬ 
tigation  into  Leah’s  death  was 
now  closed  unless  new. 
evidence  nmw  to  light. 


Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 


SpotBgfat*  page  3 


YOUTHFUL  American 
thirty  somethings 
would  be  advised  to 

carry  some  proof  of  identi¬ 
fication  with  them  if  they 
are  planning  to  buy  ciga¬ 
rettes  today:  a  new  law 
obliges  shopkeepers  to 
demand  a  photographic 
identity  card  if  someone 
wishing  to  buy  tobacco  does 
not  appear  to  be  over  27. 

The  legal  age  for  buying 
cigarettes  remains  18.  but 
the  new  crackdown  to  pre¬ 
vent  teenage  smoking  — 
which  President  BUI  Clin¬ 
ton  yesterday  called  "our 
top  public-health  priority” 
—  puts  farther  pressure  on 
the  tobacco  Industry. 


Besides  federal  inspec¬ 
tors.  stores  will  also  have 
to  contend  with  undercover 
teenagers  sent  to  catch  out 

la»  shop 

The  new  rules,  which 
Impose  3250  (£170)  fines  on 
shops  failing  to  check  that 
a  customer  is  at  least  18 
years  old.  have  lnfhriated 
Shopkeepers,  irritated 
overstretched  police  de¬ 
partments,  and  Inspired 
television  comedians. 

“Store  clerks  and  manag¬ 
ers  will  no  longer  have  to 
guess  the  age  of  custom¬ 
ers,”  Mr  Clinton  said  yes¬ 
terday.  “Studies  show  that 
minors  are  successful  in 
buying  tobacco  over  the 
counter  nearly  70  per  cent 
of  the  time,  and  this  new 
rule  will  stop  that.” 

The  federal  Food  and 


Drugs  Agency  said  the  old 
rule  barring  cigarette  sales 
to  minors  was  “virtually 
unenforceable”. 

But  the  US  congress  has 
not  provided  funds  to  hire 
inspectors,  and  only  a 
handful  of  police  depart¬ 
ments  have  promised  to  set 
up  “sting”  operations  with 

youthful-looking  cops. 

Two  tobacco-growing 
states,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  Initially  said  they 
would  refuse  to  enforce  the 
new  regulations,  but  yes¬ 
terday  caved  in  and  said 
they  would  comply.  North 
Carolina  has  filed  a  legal 
protest 

The  FDA  issued  the  regu¬ 
lations  on  the  basis  of  its 
assertion  that  tobacco  Is  a 
drug,  and  can  be  regulated 

as  such. 


Weather  2;  Obituaries  7; 
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Fresh  City 
scandal  as 
NatWest 
loses  £50m 


Lisa  Buckingham 
City  Editor 


Afresh  scandal 

erupted  in  the  City 
last  night  as  the  giant 
banking  group. 
National  Westminster,  sus¬ 
pended  one  of  its  most  senior 
dealers  following  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  £50  million  black  hole 
in  its  options  trading 
business. 

The  disclosure  Is  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  hugely  expen¬ 
sive  controversies  to  hit  the 
Square  Mile  ranging  from  the 
collapse  of  Barings  hank  two 
years  ago  to  the  sacking  of 
Morgan  Grenfell’s  star  fond 
manager.  Peter  Young,  last 
year. 

It  follows  the  unusually 
public  warning  from  the 
Bank  of  England  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  paying  six  and  seven 
figure  bonuses  to  City  traders 
is  encouraging  them  to  act 
recklessly. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  whether 
the  £50  million  losses  at 
NatWest  Markets  arose  as  a 
result  of  personal  gain  or 
misjudgmenL 

But  City  sources  suggested 
that  over-enthusiastic  trading 
could  reflect  the  desire  to 
meet  demanding  performance 
targets. 

NatWest  has  launched  an 
investigation  into  its  internal 
controls  after  “mispricing 
errors”  were  unearthed  in  its 
interest  rate  options  records. 
The  bank  would  give  no  far¬ 
ther  details  of  where  the  over¬ 
statement  of  contract  values 
had  occurred. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
bank  has  up  to  20  traders 
dealing  in  interest  rate  op¬ 
tions.  whereby  they  effec¬ 
tively  bet  on  the  movement  or 
Interest  rates  and  make 
agreements  to  buy  or  sell  at  a 
specified  price  in  the  foture. 

But  NatWest  will  also  in¬ 
vestigate  the  behaviour  of  its 
auditors  and  has  informed 
City  watchdog,  the  Securities 
and  Futures  Authority,  and 


senior  executives  at  the  Bank 
of  England. 

A  spokeswoman  for 
NatWest  Markets,  the  invest¬ 
ments  arm  of  the  bank, 
refused  to  name  the  sus¬ 
pended  trader  although  Neil 
Dodgson.  a  senior  sterling 
swap  options  trader,  was 
identified  by  reliable  sources. 

Mr  Dodgson  Is  understood 
to  have  been  suspended  for 
failing  to  exercise 
supervision. 

Kyriacos  Papouis.  a  former 
trader  in  the  options  depart¬ 
ment  now  believed  to  be 
working  for  Wall  Street  firm 
Bear  Steams  International, 
left  the  company  a  few 
months  ago. 

NatWest  executives  would 
not  say  whether  further  sus¬ 
pensions  are  likely  during 
what  it  expected  to  be  a  com¬ 
plex  inquiry  taking  several 
weeks. 

Mr  Papouis’s  name  is 
understood  to  have  been 
passed  to  the  SFA.  Officials 
there  refused  to  comment  but 
admitted  they  were  looking 
Into  the  matter. 

The  £50  million  charge 
which  NatWest  will  take  In 
its  accounts  is  equal  to  more 
than  a  tenth  of  the  entire  prof¬ 
its  made  by  NatWest  Markets 
last  year  but  the  company's 
shares  are  expected  to  be 
knocked  by  only  about  L5p  as 
a  result  of  last  night's 
revelations. 

The  disclosure  is,  however, 
particularly  embarrassing  for 
NatWest  which  only  three 
days  ago  unveiled  a  36  per 
cent  drop  in  profits  to  £1.1 
billion  and  which  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  improve  Its  repu¬ 
tation  for  supervision  and 
control  which  was  so  badly 
marred  by  the  huge  takeover 
scandal  involving  the  Blue 
Arrow  recruitment  group  in 
the  late  1980s. 

Analysts  said  that  the  £50 
million  black  hole  would  not 
he  material  to  a  company  of 
turn  to  page  2,  column  7 
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NatWest 
investigates 
£50m  loss 
in  fresh  City 
scandal 

continued  from  page  1 
NatWest’s  size  and  there  was 
some  comfort  in  the  City  that 
the  bank’s  senior  executives 
appeared  to  have  acted  deci¬ 
sively  to  stem  the  feU-out  of  a 
scandal  which  was  unearthed 
only  within  the  last  two  days. 

But  the  revelation  will  add 
fuel  to  the  arguments  of  a 
growing  band  of  sceptics  in 
the  City,  who  are  concerned 
about  NatWest’s  ability  to 
control  its  highly  paid 
traders. 

These  worries  have  intensi¬ 
fied  as  the  bank  has  em¬ 
barked  on  an  aggressive 
series  of  takeovers  designed 
to  cement  its  position  as  one 
of  the  major  international 
players  in  the  Square  Mile. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
Bank  of  England  regards  the 
affair  as  a  “one-off"  which  is 
unlikely  to  indicate  problems 
in  other  City  banks  in  the 
same  way  it  was  prepared  to 
regard  rogue  trader  Nick  Lee- 
son's  behaviour  at  Barings  as 
a  singular  event  whose  im¬ 
pact  was  unlikely  to  contami¬ 
nate  the  wider  financial 
community. 

The  loss  from  betting  on  in¬ 
terest  rates  at  a  time  when 
global  Interest  rates  are 
reasonably  stable  raises  spe¬ 
cific  concerns. 

But  the  appearance  of  at 
least  one  more  rogue  trader 
whose  supervisor  seemed  not 
to  be  able  to  keep  track  of  the 
deals  will  also  heighten  fears 
that  supervision  In  the  City 
needs  to  be  tightened  up. 

The  whole  issue  of  controls 
has  become  more  sensitive  in 
the  wake  of  the  Barings  col¬ 
lapse  and  teams  of  senior 
supervisors  are  now  being 
poached  for  six-figure  sala¬ 
ries  by  lending  banks  just  as 
dealers  and  fund  managers 
are.  Three  months  ago  it 
emerged  that  the  UK’s  second 
biggest  mortgage  lender  and 
one  of  the  most  conservative 
financial  companies.  Abbey 
National,  had  tightened  con¬ 
trols  in  its  treasury  depart¬ 
ment  after  its  auditors  had  ex¬ 
pressed  concerns. 


Police 
to  pay 
lawyer 
£45,000 

Lawrence  Ponagan 


A  LAWYER  arrested  for 
handling  stolen  goods 
was  awarded  £45,000 
damages  yesterday  after  the 
High  Court  heard  she  had 
been  prosecuted  maliciously 
after  making  a  complaint 
against  police  officers. 

TTa»»l  Jones,  a  legal  execu¬ 
tive  at  a  solicitors'  Arm  in 
Chelmsford,  was  awarded  ex¬ 
emplary  damages.  Essex 
police  did  not  defend  her 
claim  for  false  imprisonment, 
malicious  prosecution,  defa¬ 
mation  and  conspiracy. 

She  had  sued  the  force  after 
her  prosecution  in  July  1992 
for  dishonestly  handling  a , 
sports  bag  allegedly  stolen,  by 
her  client  in  a  burglary. 

The  conduct  of  the  officers 
involved  in  her  arrest  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  court  as  oppressive 
and  unconstitutional. 

Ms  Jones,  aged  33.  said 
after  the  hearing  the  officers 
at  the  centre  of  the  complaint, 
which  concerned  an  “entirely 
separate  matter",  had  since 
been  promoted.  “I  feel  that 
certain  officers  specifically 
tried  to  destroy  my  profes¬ 
sional  reputation,1'  she  said. 

In  a  statement  read  to  the 
court,  Ben  Emmerson,  coun¬ 
sel  for  Ms  Jones,  said  the  inci¬ 
dent  began  in  April  1992  when 
his  client  agreed  to  represent 
John  Packer,  who  was  under 
arrest  for  burglary. 

Detective  Constable  Gra¬ 
ham  Boutel  asked  Mr  Packer 
to  take  a  sports  bag  —  sus¬ 
pected  to  have  been  stolen  in 
the  burglary  —  from  his 
house  to  Chelmsford  police 
station.  But  Mr  Packer  took 
the  bag  to  Ms  Jones’s  office. 

She  was  later  asked  to 
make  a  statement  about  the 
bag  but  told  detectives  that. 
under  the  rules  governing  her 
relationship  with  a  client,  she 


Hazel  Jones:  claimed  may  dorrs  prosecotumand  conspiracy 

could  say  nothing  that  r^lght  gerprintad  and  released  on 
implicate  him.  Police  thdn  ar-  hail.  She  was  subsequently 
rested  her  on  suspicion  or  refused  access  to  the  police 
handling  stolen  property,  al-  station  to  represent  her  (Al¬ 
though  the  hag  had  eventu-  ents  on  the  grounds  that  she 
ally  been  taken  to  th^  police  was  "not  of  a  suitable  charac- 
station  by  Mr  Packer.  “The  ter  to  provide  legal  advice”, 
plaintiff  was  removed  from  The  handling  charge  was 
[her]  firm’s  offices  under  dropped  within  a  month, 
police  escort,”  he  said.  Mr  Emmerson  said:  “It  has 

Mr  Emmerson  said  his  cli-  been  [her]  case  throughout 
ent  was  then  questioned  at  that  the  charge  and  prosec  u- 
Chelmsford  police  station,  tion  against  her  were  moti- 
when  DC  Boutel  falsely  al-  vated  by  malice,  and  that  the 
leged  that  she  had  agreed  to  true  purpose  of  the  prosecu- 
deliver  the  sports  bag  to  the  tion  was  to  punish  her  for 
police.  It  was  put  to  her,  again  refusing  to  make  a  statement 
falsely,  that  she  had  made  al-  which  would  imprii-atw  her 
te rations  to  the  bag.  client" 

Ms  Jones,  who  lives  in  Essex  police  said  last  night 
Chelmsford,  was  then  they  had  apologised  to  Ms 
charged,  photographed,  tin-  Jones. 


Four  firms  must  pay  after  six  died  on  walkway  .while  boarding  ferry 

Deaths  cost  £1  -7m 


Lawrence  Donegan 


FOUR  companies 
were  fined  a  total  of 
£1.7  million  at  the 
Old  Bailey  yesterday 
after  being  con¬ 
victed  over  the  collapse  of  a 
ferry  walkway  at  Ramsgate  in 
which  six  people  were  killed. 

Two  Swedish  companies 
responsible  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  walkway 
were  fined  £1  mm  inn,  Lloyd's 
Register  of  Shipping  £500,000 
and  Port  of  Ramsgate  Ltd 
£200,000  for  breaches  Of  the 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  The 
previous  highest  penalty 
under  the  legislation  was 
£750,000. 

Passing  sentence,  Mr  Jus¬ 
tice  Clarke  said  the  Swedish 
companies  and  Lloyd's  Regis- . 
ter  of  Shipping  had  been 
guilty  of  gross  negligence. 

“The  purpose  of  these  fines 
is  in  part  to  bring  it  home  to 
the  boardrooms  of  companies 


and  the  controlling  of 
other  entities  that  safety  of 
the  public  Is  paramount,”  he 
said.  "This  was  a  tragic  acci¬ 
dent  which  should  never  have 
happened.  I  hope  nothing  like 
it  wifi  ever  happen  again.” 

Two  Britons,  lorry  driver 
Steven  Jones,  aged  344tom 
Manchester,  and  Jason  Dud¬ 
ley,  aged  42.  of  Epping,  were 
among  the  six  who  died  In. 
September  1994  when  a  steel 
pin  holding  the  walkway  in 
place  at  the.  Kent  port  came 
loose  as  passengers  were 
boarding  a  ferry  to  Ostend. 
The  other  victims  were  two 
French  tourists,  one  Belgian 
and  an  Italian. 

Seven  others  were  seri¬ 
ously  Injured  when  they  were 
thrown  on  to  a  steel  platform 
30  feet  below. 

Port  of  Ramsgate,  operator 
of  the  walkway,  and  the  Swed¬ 
ish  firms  denied  foiling  to  en¬ 
sure  the  safety  of  passengers 
but  were  found  guilty  after  a 
four-week  trial  last  month. 


Lloyd’s  Register  of  Ship¬ 
ping,  which  gave  the  walk¬ 
way  a  safety  certificate,  bad 
pleaded  guilty.  It  was  the  first 
Him  in  Its  237-year  history 
that  It  had  foced  a  criminal 
charge. 

The  port  authority  was  also 
found  guilty  of  allowing  pas¬ 
sengers  to  use'  the  walkway 
when  it  was  “not  of  adequate 
strength  for  the  purpose 
required,  of  sound  construc¬ 
tion  and  properly  maintained”. 

The  defendants  were  or¬ 
dered  to  pay  £723^00  costs. 
The  verdicts  pave  the  way  for 
legal  claims  for  damages  by 
injured  passengers  and  rela¬ 
tives  of  those  who  died. 

The  judge  told  the  court 
that  it  was  unacceptable  that 
members  of  the  public  should 
be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  death 
or  serious  injury.  While  the 
companies  responsible  for 
constructing  the  walkway 
and  Lloyd's  Register  had  been 
grossly  negligent,  the  Port  of 
Ramsgate  shared  some  res¬ 


ponsibility  for  the  accident, 
he  said. 

Lawyers  for  the  port's  oper¬ 
ators  had  argued  the  walkway 
had  been  designed  -by  foe 
leading  firms  infoe  field  and 
that  It  had  been  granted  a 
safety  certificate  by  Lloyd's. 
This  was  dismissed  by  the 
judge  who  said  it  could  not 
“simply  sit  back  and  do  noth¬ 
ing  and  rely  upon  others, 
however  expert”. 

Stephen  Banfield.  the 
health  and  safety  officer  who 
led  foe  Investigation  Into  the 
accident,  said  the  jury’s  ver¬ 
dicts  had  confirmed  his  view 
that  the  companies  involved 
had  failed  to  ensure  public 
safety. 

“This  project  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  In  court  as  a  sham¬ 
bles  from  beginning -to  end. 
The  walkway  that  fell  had 
been  put  into  use  in  May  and 
collapsed  in  September. 
Something  that  should  really 
have  lasted  a  lifetime  foiled  in 
four  short  months,”  he  said. 


Court  ruling  forces  caesarean 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


A  WOMAN  with  a  pho¬ 
bia  of  needles  has 
bean  forced  to  have 
her  baby  delivered  by 
caesarean  section  after  a 
highly  unusual  midnight 
emergency  sitting  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal. 

The  case,  which  came  to 
court  last  week  but  has  had 
no  publicity,  is  the  first  in  a 
spate  in  which  the  woman 
had  a  lawyer  to  represent  her. 

After  more  than  two  hours 
of  legal  argument,  ending  at 


1.10am,  Lady  Justice  Butler- 
Sloss,  Lord  Justice  Ward  and 
Lord  Justice  Savin  upheld  a 
High  Court  decision  earlier 
that  day  which  authorised 
doctors  to  anaesthetise  the 
woman  and  carry  out  the 
operation. 

The  judges  accepted  argu¬ 
ments  that  the  woman  was 
not  mentally  competent  to 
take  the  decision,  and  will 
give  their  reasons  soon  In  a 
written  judgment,  which  will 
lay  down  guidelines  for 
fixture  cases. 

A  court  order  prevents 
identification  of  the  woman, 
her  doctors,  the  hospital 


where  she  gave  birth  or  foe 
health  authority  or  NHS  trust 
which  runs  it 

The  unborn  baby  was  in  a 
footling  breech  position,  up¬ 
side  down  and  with  a  foot  pro¬ 
jecting  downward. 

There  was  no  danger  to  the 
mother  but  doctors  told  her 
that  the  baby  could  die  car  be 
brain  damaged  if  delivered 
vaginally. 

The  woman  at  first  agreed 
to  have  the  anaesthetic  ad¬ 
ministered  by  needle  but 
rtiangpri  her  mind.  She  also 
refused  to  have  it  given  by 
mask  after  initially 
consenting. 


Her  doctors  feared  she  was 
going  in  to  labour  and  de¬ 
cided  to  ask  the  High  Court  to 
approve  the  operation. 

When  the  Official  Solicitor 
was  called  in  and  labour  no 
longer  looked  imminent,  a  de¬ 
cision  was  taken  to  try  to  find 
a  lawyer  for  the  woman. 

Lawyers  and  Judges  are  un¬ 
easy  about  a  series  of  recent 
cases  In  which  courts  have 
approved  caesareans  after  a 
brief  emergency  hearing 
without  any  opportunity  for 
the  women  to  put  their  case. 
Two  women  are  mounting 
High  Court  challenges  to 
forced  caesareans. 


The  weather  in  Europe 


Television 


radio  —  Saturday 


Television  and  radio  —  Sunday 


h£J-  Sunshine 
Cloudy 
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European  wreath  or  outlook 


A  south-westerly  airflow  covers  Scandinavia,  and 
active  Atlantic  fronts  will  bring  heavy  rain  and 
gales  to  much  al  Norway  during  die  day.  Thera  wlU 
also  be  some  rain  lor  a  Uma  In  Denmark,  but  most 
of  Sweden  end  Finland  will  stay  dry.  Max  lamps 
ranging  from  -2C  hi  the  far  north  to  SC  in  Denmark 
and  southern  Sweden, 
lew  Coaniitas,  Germany,  Austria, 
Swlbadinit- 


A  weakening  cold  front  will  bring  mostly  non  rain 
to  eastern  and  southern  Germany,  reaching 
Switzerland  and  Austria  Ms  evening.  Drier  and 
much  brighter  weather  will  follow  in  Benelux,  and 
the  north  and  west  ol  Germany.  Max  temps 
between  S  and  18C. 


A  weak  cold  front  will  bring  cloud  and  local  driz¬ 
zle  to  central  and  northern  France,  but  the  south¬ 
ern  third  of  the  country  should  stay  dry  and  sunny. 
Max  lamps  ranging  from  9C  In  the  north-east  to  16 
or  17C  in  the  south-west  and  south-east 


High  pressure  will  maintain  me  meetly  warm  and 
sunny  weather,  but  a  weak  cold  front  will  bring 
doud  and  drizzle  to  the  northwest  Max  temps 
ranging  from  14C  in  Galicia  to  22C  [n  Andaluda. 


nigh  pressure  covers  the  country,  which  means 
today  will  be  dry  and  sunny  over  most  of  ttaty.  and 
wanner  then  recently  as  well.  But  the  lar  south  will 
mill  be  cool  and  rather  cloudy.  Max  tamps  gerer- 
®*Iy  between  13  and  17C. 


Pressure  Is  still  low  to  the  south  of  the  country, 
and  there  will  be  showery  rain  especially  at  first, 
but  northern  and  waetam  Greece  should  gat  some 
sunny  spells.  Max  tamps  between  10  and  ISC. 
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]^e  Guardian  Saturday  March  1 1997 

Afterayearof 
investigation 
by  35  officers, 
the  only  people 
found  guilty  of 
supplying  the 
drug  that  led  to 

- — __  a  girl’s  death 

are  three  teenagers.  Did  the 

police  go  for  easy  targets 

instead  of  the  big  dealers? 

Kamal  Ahmed  reports 


Who 

really 

killed 

Leah 

Betts? 


CASE  3 


E  is  for  evil  —  Leah  Betts1  death  led  to  a  media  frenzy  and  a  huge  police  investigation,  but  organised  drag  dealers  appear  to  have  emerged  unscathed 


PHOTOGRAPH  GRAHAM  TURNER 


THE  DAY  after  Leah 
Betts  died,  her 
fefoer  called  for  the 
supplier  of  the  ec¬ 
stasy  tablet  that 
killed  her  to  be 
tried  for  murder  and  if  found 
guUtysent  to  thej@Hows. 

-  Amid  the  ■  emotions  ■ -that 
gripped  the  nation  after 
Leah’s  death  in  November 
1995  it  seemed  to  many  an 
understandable  comment. 
After  the  family  released  a 
photograph  showing  Leah  on 
the  verge  of  death,  the  media 
started  a  feeding  frenzy.  E  is 
for  evil 

Paul  Betts  has  since  admit- 
ted  that  his  judgment  of  the 
British  drugs  scene  was 
naive,  and  his  can  for  the 
death  penalty  for  teenagers 
who  think  THvthiwg  of  buying 


The  police 
had  to  get  a 
name  and 
they  got 
Steve’s.  He 
was  never 
Involved  In 
drugs' 


“a  few  tabs”  for  a  weekend  of 
club-going  was  over  the  top. 

Yesterday,  after  a  police  op¬ 
eration  involving  35  officers 
and  lasting  more  than  a  year, 
Steven  Packman,  18,  was 
cleared  of  being  involved  In 
the  supply  of  four  ecstasy  tab¬ 
lets  to  Leah  and  Sarah  Car¬ 
gill,  her  best  friend.  ■ 

‘  Now  questions  are  being 
asked  about  why  the  only 
people  to  have  been  found 
guilty  of  supplying  the  drug 
—  in  a  tiny  quantity  worth 
just  £45  —  are  three  teen¬ 
agers.  Two,  including  Sarah, 
have  been  cautioned  and  the 
other,  Stephen  Smith,  awaits 
his  sentence. 

What  h as  happened  to  the 
investigation,  of  the  large- 
scale  dealers,  some  of  whom 
were  named  in  court,  who 


have  remained  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  police? 

‘These  are  a  few  unfortu 
nate  youngsters  who  did 
something  that  many  young 
people  do  every  weekend. 
They  did  not  even  get  in¬ 
volved  for  profit, ’’.said  Nicho¬ 
las  Saunders,  author  of  Ec¬ 
stasy  and  the  Dance  Culture. 
“The  police  appear  to  be  go¬ 
ing  for  the  easy  pickings 
rather  than  tackling  orga¬ 
nised  crime,  which  Is  where 
the  real  dealers  are.” 

Mr  Packman,  who  like 
Leah  attended  Nicholas 
School  in  Laindon,  a  suburb 
of  Basildon,  Essex,  was 
accused  of  buying  four  tablets 
from  an  unknown  dealer  at  a 
nightclub  near  his  house  be¬ 
fore  passing  them  on  to 
Smith,  another  school  friend. 

He  consistently  pleaded  his 
innocence,  saying  an  admis¬ 
sion  that  he  had  supplied  the 
drugs,  recorded  by  a  bouncer 
at  Raquels  where  the  tablets 
were  bought  was  only  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself  from  dealers  he 
was  afraid  of. 

Smith,  who  has  admitted 
being  involved  in  the  supply, 
gave  the  tablets,  marked  with 
small  apples,  to  Louise  Yex- 
ley,  his  girlfriend,  who  passed 
them  on  to  Sarah.  Sarah  and 
Leah  took  one  each  before 
Leah’s  18th  birthday  party. 

Both  girls  had  taken  ec¬ 
stasy  before,  as  well  as  canna¬ 
bis  amphetamine.  Sarah 
was  fine,  but  for  Leah  it  was 
different.  She  died  four  days 
later  after  foiling  into  a  coma 
at  her  parents'  bouse.  Her 
body  reacted  badly  to  the 
drug:  she  suffered  kidney  fail¬ 
ure  and  died  from  being  un¬ 
able  to  process  the  litres  of 
water  she  was  drinking  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  queO  her 
increasing  nausea. 

Among  groups  of  nervous 
teenagers  such  a  rhain,  in¬ 
volving  friends  and  friends  of 
friends.  Is  the  normal  way  of 
dividing  up  responsibility  for 
getting  drugs.  Outside  the 
Basildon  nightclub,  which 


head  bouncer  at  Raquels  Steven  Packman,  cleared  of  supplying  ecstasy  to  Leah  Betts 


has  now  been  renamed  Chib 
Uropa,  teenagers  described 
how  they  would  ask  friends  to 
get  the  tablets. 

“If  you  ask  a  friend  you 
don’t  have  to  deal  with  the 
nutters.”  said  James,  aged  17, 
who  with  his  friends  is  a  reg¬ 
ular  visitor  to  Club  Uropa. 
“Yon  just  get  a  few  at  a  time, 
maybe  10.  It  is  not  a  bigdeaL 
That  is  the  way  the  market 
operates  and  Mr  Betts  admits 
that  teenagers  looking  for  a 
good  time  are  not  at  foe  root 
of  the  problem.  *T  did  not  real¬ 
ise  the  Involvement  that  there 
is  of  teenagers  in  drugs  cul¬ 
ture,”  he  add.  T  would  like 
the  large-scale  dealers  to  he 
brought  to  justice.  They  are 
the  instigators  of  itaXL” 

Thq  story  of  Leah’s  death 
starts  on  Friday,  November 
10,  1995,  foe  day  before  her 


These  are 
youngsters 

who  did 

something 

marry 

youngsters 
do  every 
weekend1 


birthday  party,  hi  Ballards 
Walk,  Basildon,  John  Lock- 
wood,  Richard  Hawkins. 
Steven  Packman  and  Stephen 
Smith  met  to  celebrate 
John’s  18th  birthday.  After  a 
visit  to  the  greyhound  races  | 


at  Romford  they  went  back  to 
Raquels,  where  the  tahlets 
that  eventually  killed  Leah 
were  bought 

Louise  Yexley  had  pressed 
Smith,  her  new  boyfriend,  to 
get  foe  tahlets  for  her  friend 
Sarah  Cargffl.  Smith  knew 
that  if  he  was  going  to  get 
them  anywhere  it  would  be  at 
Raquels,  a  known  drug  pick¬ 
up  point.  T  had  never  done  it 
before.”  he  said.  “It  was 
wrong,  it  was  just  a  spontane¬ 
ous,  stupid  decision.” 

The  head  bouncer  at  Ra¬ 
quels  was  a  man  known  as 
Bernie  Sing,  a  well-known 
local  criminal  who  now  w«a^ 
his  real  name,  Patrick 
O ’Mahoney,  and  says  he  is  a 
reformed  character. 

He  was  foe  bouncer  who 
was  wired  up  by  foe  chief 
crime  correspondent  of  the 
News  of  foe  World,  Gary 
Jones,  to  record  the  fateful 
conversation  with  Mr  Pack¬ 
man.  But  even  Mr  O’Mahoney 
did  not  believe  that  Mr  Pack¬ 
man  should  have  been  the 
man  in  foe  dock,  whatever 
his  apparent  admission. 

T  fed  sorry  for  him,"  Mr 
O’Mahoney  said.  “He  is  not 
evil,  he  is  not  a  drugs  dealer. 
Be  is  just  a  kid  who  has  got 
wrapped  up  in  this  mess.” 

“Steve  was  being  tried  by 
tabloid.”  said  Richard  Haw¬ 
kins.  “The  police  had  to  get  a 
name  and  they  got  Steve’s.  He 
was  never  involved  in  drugs 
but  the  public  wanted  some¬ 
one  to  blame.” 


I  want  more  flexible  communications 


I  want  to  send  information  faster 

I  want  to  reduce  my  bills 


Drug  ‘guinea  pigs’  face  serious  health  risks  say  scientists 


Stuart  Millar 


THE  Government  yester- 
I  day  warned  that  ecstasy 
users  were  “guinea  pigs  in  an 
unsupervised  med'cal  experi¬ 
ment"  who  run  a  high  risk  or 
fits,  mental  disturbance  and 
death.  / 

In  foe  long  term,  users  at 
the  drug  may  be  pnone  to 
panic  attacks,  depress  fim  and 
psychosis,  indepehdetf 
ttsts  have  informed  ministers. 
The  health  minister'  Simon 


Buns,  said:  “This  advice  from 
scientists  underpins  our  mes¬ 
sage  that  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  a  safe  drug  and”  that  ecstasy 
can  be  very  damaging  to  your 
physical  and  Tpwntni  health.” 

Mr  Bums  said  foe  deaths 
which  have  been  attributed  to 
ecstasy  use  have  been  “unpre¬ 
dictable  and  sporadic”  and 
were  usually  caused  by  over¬ 
heating  or  —  in  rare  cases, 
such  as  that  of  Leah  Betts  — 
excessive  water  consumption. 

“AH  too  often  we  have  seen 
foe  tragic  consequences  of 


young  people  taking  ecstasy,” 
Mr  Bums  said.  “It  is  not  a  safe 
drug.  It  can  be  lefoaL” 

The  scientists  dismissed 
the  notion  that  ecstasy  tablets 
seized  hi  this  country  con¬ 
tained  other  harmful  sub¬ 
stances  which  have  caused 
deaths,  warning  that  the 
harmful  effects  were  the 
result  of  the  drug  itself. 

They  said  similar  drugs 
such  as  MDA  or  MDEA  may 
carry  similar  or  greater  risks. 

They  concluded  that  foe 
unpredictability  of  the  effects 


meant  there  was  "serious 
concern”  about  the  risks. 

Short-term  side  effects  could 
be  treated.  But  they  said  there 
were  serious  longterm  effects 
including  visual  changes,  de¬ 
pression,  panic  attacks  and. 
far  some  users,  psychosis. 

Drugs  agencies  yesterday 
gave  foe  advice  a  cautious 
welcome.  Mike  Goodman  of 
Release  said:  “Ecstasy  is  not  a 
risk-free  drug  and  It's  right 
that  young  people  should  be 
aware  of  foe  dangers  and  the 
unknown  risks  of  taking  it.” 
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‘he  main  thrust  of  the  exhibition^  evidence  is  that 
nails  the  lie  that  ordinary  Germans  knew  nothing 
foe  Holocaust.  The  tone  of  letters  by  low¬ 
ing  officers  is  often  missionary:  soldiers  write 
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Student  who  torched 
drink-drive  lab  jailed 

A  UNIVERSITY  student  who  tried  to  avoid  a  drink-driving  ban 
by  burning  down  the  laboratory  that  was  analysing  his  blood 
sample  was  jailed  for  five  years  yesterday. 

Aneal  Hawes,  aged  23,  a  chemistry  undergraduate  who  hoped 
to  pursue  a  career  in  medicine,  caused  damage  put  at  £90,000. 

The  judge  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Kenneth  Machin  QC,  told  Hawes 
that  trying  to  pervert  the  course  ofjustice  was  a  “grave  and 
serious  offence"  which  must  be  met  by  a  long  prison  term. 

The  jury  heard  that  after  being  caught  driving  over  the  limit, 
Hawes  tried  to  “dilute”  his  blood  sample.  When  that  failed,  the 
De  Montfort  University  student  hired  two  accomplices  for  £200 
to  burn  down  the  laboratory  where  the  samples  were  being 
processed.  But  while  on  bail  be  was  again  caught  drink-driving 
and  banned  from,  driving,  the  court  heard. 

Hawes,  of  Gr  instead.  West  Sussex  was  convicted  on  three 
charges  of  attempting  to  pervert  the  course  ofjustice  and  two 
counts  of  arson.  He  bad  pleaded  not  guilty  to  all  charges. 

Body  left  in  cupboard 

POLICE  called  to  a  domestic  dispute  found  the  decomposed  body 
of  a  man  in  a  cupboard  under  the  stairs,  a  court  heard  yesterday. 
Jeffrey  Brown,  51,  had  died  five  months  earlier,  Nottingham 
crown  court  was  told 

Cheryl  God  ward,  a  friend  of  Mr  Brown,  who  was  Irving  at  the 
house  in  Nottingham  at  the  time  ofhis  death,  said  In  police 

interviews  that  she  left  him  therewith  two  prostitutes. 

Judge  John  Hopkin  jailed  Godward  aged  29.  now  ofDerby,  for 
four  years  after  she  admitted  obstructing  the  coroner.  The  judge 
said  that  because  of  God  ward’s  actions  in  concealing  the  body,  it 
had  been  impossible  to  establish  bow  the  former  miner  met  bis 
death.  “But  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  there  had  been  some 
form  of  violence.” 
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Burton  Leonard,  the  picturesque  North  Yorkshire  village  where  villagers  raised  £175,000  in  three  days  to  block  a  drag  rehabilitation  centre 


We  were  going 
to  replace  our 
Isuzu  Trooper 
four-wheel 
drive  vehicle 
and  renovate 
the  garden,  but 
this  is  more 
important5 
Former  police  chief 
David  Meiior 
(above) 


Rain  fails  to  end  drought  fears  VjllaOe  UfliteS  tO  CjaZUITiP  SCieiTtOlOQ  jStS 

FEBRUARY  was  wetter,  windier  and  wanner  than  average  but  ^7  m.  J  |  Xm* 


FEBRU  ARY  was  wetter,  windier  and  wanner  than  average  but 
still  did  not  make  up  for  the  dry  cold  weather  in  the  rest  of  the 
winter,  the  Met  Office  said  yesterday. 

The  driest  January  for  200  years  changed  dramatically  at  the 
beginning  of  February  with  a  series  of  deep  depressions 
following  each  other  In  from  the  Atlantic.  Wind  speeds  at  low- 
level  sites  reached  lOlmph  at  the  Butt  ofLewis  and  90mph  at 
Lee-on- Solent.  —  Paul  Brown 

Match  fix  jury  out  on  Monday 

THE  JURY  hearing  match  fix¬ 
ing  allegations  against  three 
soccer  stars  will  retire  on 
Monday  to  consider  its  ver¬ 
dicts.  Bruce  Grobbelaar,  29 
(pictured  left),  John  Fashanu, 
34.  and  Hans  Segers,  35,  are 
accused  of  being  part  of  a  plot 
to  throw  games. 

Along  with  Malaysian  busi¬ 
nessman,  HengSuan  Lim,  31, 
they  deny  conspiring  to  give 
and  accept  corrupt  payments. 

Adjourning  the  case  until 
Monday,  Mr  Justice  Tuckey 
indicated  to  thejury  at  Win¬ 
chester  that  he  had  nearly 
completed  his  summing-up, 
and  they  would  retire  that 
morning. 

New  fowl  pest  outbreak 

A  FRESH  outbreak  of  fowl  pesfhas  been  confirmed  among 
Northern  Ireland's  poultry  stock,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
announced  last  night  More  than  60,000 laying  hens  on  a  farm  in 
Co  Down  either  died  of  Newcastle  Disease  or  were  being  slaugh¬ 
tered  because  of  the  outbreak-  In  the  worst  outbreak  of  the  disease 
recorded  in  Ulster  more  than  900,000  birds  have  now  died  or  been 
slaughtered  in  the  past  three  weeks. 


Life  of  Brian  ban  lifted 

COUNCILLORS  in  Swansea  yesterday  agreed  to  lift  a  17-year  ban 
on  the  Monty  Python,  film  The  life  of  Brian.  They  decided  it  could 
be  screened  in  aid  of  Comic  Relief  next  month. 


Union  leader  re-elected 

ROGER  Lyons,  the  general  secretary  of  the  white^xiflar  Manufac¬ 
turing  Science  and  Finance  Union,  was  yesterday  reelected  for 
another  Gve  years.  He  beat  his  only  rival.  Joe  Bowers,  by  2-1  in  a 
ballot  of  members,  securing  56,510  votes. 


Martin  Wairiwright  on  how  a  community 
mobilised  to  resist  a  drug  rehabilitation 
centre  being  opened  near  a  school 


THAT  formidable  fight¬ 
ing  force,  the  Engiteh 
village,  flexed  Its  mus¬ 
cles  yesterday  to  ga¬ 
zump  a  Scientology  plan  to 
open  a  drug  and  alcohol  reha¬ 
bilitation  centre  next  to  the 
local  primary  schooL 
Residents  in  Burton  Leon¬ 
ard,  near  Ripon  in  North 
Yorkshire,  raised  over 
£175,000  In  three  days  to  out¬ 
bid  the  proposed  centre  at  the 
former  Crown  inn,  a  stage¬ 
coaching  pub  converted  to  a 
nursing  home. 

Traditional  figures  of  the 
modem  British  countryside, 
including  a  former  Bank  of 
Rnglanri  official  and  a  retired 
chief  constable,  sidelined  the 
ancient  rural  fund-raising 
arts  of  jumble-selling  and 
whist  drives.  Instead,  plans 
for  second  holidays  and  four- 
wheel-drive  vehicles  were  put 
on  hold  as  straightforward 
offers  of  cash  poured  in. 

"There’s  a  tremendous 
spirit  here  —  I'm  so  proud  of 
living  in  this  village."  said 


Gerlinde  Godber  of  Barton 
Leonard's  solitary  shop. 
"We’re  not  talking  about 
*nimbyism’  —  the  Not  In  My 
Back  Yard  approach.  We’re 
all  sympathetic  to  people  with 
drug  problems.  But  this 
scheme,  right  in  the  middle  of 
our  village  and  across  the 
road  from  the  school.  Isn't  the 
place." 

Audrey  Wilson,  whose  74- 
year-old  husband,  Maurice,  is 
the  oldest  resident  to  be  bom 
in  the  village  said:  “We  are  a 
small  village  and  we  are  very 
vulnerable  to  these  thing*  — 
it’s  something  we  just  don't 
want  here  for  the  safety  of  our 

child  ran 

“We  pay  a  lot  of  money  for 
the  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  for  the  privilege  of  living 
here,  and  I  don’t  think  anyone 
could  convince  us  that  there 
would  be  no  difference  to  this 
village  with  recovering  alco¬ 
holics  and  drug  addicts  walk¬ 
ing  round." 

The  473  residents  were  par¬ 
ticularly  alarmed  by  the  pro¬ 


posed  centre’s  ties  with  Scien¬ 
tology.  Two  disillusioned  ex¬ 
members  of  the  controversial 
American  movement,  now 
living  in  Harrogate,  told 
friends  in  Burton  Leonard 
about  the  Unit.*  and  possible 
consequences  erf  a  village  base 
for  the  organisation. 

The  Church  of  Sciento¬ 
logy's  British  headquarters  in 
Grinstead,  Sussex,  said 
last  night  “The  training  ser¬ 
vice  is  one  of  our  sections  — 


|  it  uses  a  tried  and  tested  treat- 
!  ment  for  getting  people  away 
1  from  drugs.” 

i  The  service's  organiser, 
Kenneth  Eckersley  said:  “As  a 

charity,  we  are  not  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  frightening  dd  ladles 
or  young  mothers.  There  is  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  to  fear." 

But  villagers  were  uncon¬ 
vinced,  including  mother-of- 
two  Jo  Gloag,  who  joined  with 
her  chartered  surveyor  hus¬ 
band  to  borrow  money  for  the 


Jo  Gloag  with  her  daughters,  Katie  and  Lucy:  *S peed  with 
which  cash  was  raised  reflects  the  anxiety  of  village ' 


rapidly  formed,  communal 
Barton  Leonard  management 
consortium.  The  limited  com¬ 
pany  was  set  up  between  last 
Sunday  and  Tuesday,  advised 
by  residents  like  Denis  Mul- 
doon.  who  left  toe  Bank  of 
England  to  become  a  consul¬ 
tant  on  trade  with  China. 

“The  speed  with  which  the 
cash  was  raised  reflects  the 
anxiety  of  all  the  people  liv¬ 
ing  here”,  be  said,  “plus  the 
tremendous  community 
spirit"  i 

His  neighbour.  David 
Mefior,  former  bead  of  South  ! 
Wales  Police  agreed.  "We 
were  going  to  replace  our 
Isuzu  Trooper  four-wheel 
drive  and  renovate  the  gar¬ 
den,  but  this  is  more 
important” 

The  charity  may  now  ask 
villagers  for  costs  after  toe 
communal  bid  was  accepted 
yesterday  afternoon  by  the 
building's  owner,  Rosemary 
Swann,  amid  celebrations  at : 
Burton  Leonard’s  two : 
remaining  pubs,  the  Hare  and  ! 
Hounds  and  the  Royal  Oak. ! 
The  Burton  Leonard  manage¬ 
ment  consortium  will  offer 
the  Crown  to  carefully  vetted 
-applicants  —  which  may  for- 
ther  test  the -denials  of 

pin)))yi$Tn. 


Nimby  history 

February  1997:  Residents  of 
exclusive  Grafton  Square  in 
south  London  successfully  en¬ 
list  local  Labour  council  to 
block  a  Metropolitan  Police 
plan  for  £10.5  million  62 -cell 
prisoner  ’charging  centre'. 
Locals  feared  that  detainees 
might  escape. 

November  1996:  Two  resi¬ 
dents  of  Merstham.  Surrey, 
snap  up  a  neighbouring 
£245.000  mansion  to  stop  it 
becoming  a  home  for  six  for¬ 
mer  patients  of  a  psychiatric 
hospital  patients.  Martin  and 
Beverley  Burr  complete  the 
purchase  in  48  hours. 

July  1996:  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament  accused  of  nlmbylsm 
when  they  tried  to  block  the 
planned  Millenium  ferris 
wheel  from  looming  over 
their  Thames-side  palace. 

March  1996:  Rupert  Allason. 
Tory  MP  and  spy  book  writer, 
becomes  involved  in  campaign 
to  block  low-cost  housing  in 
rural  Berkshire.  The  develop¬ 
ment  In  Aldworth,  a  village 
foil  erf  Landotr-commuting  lu¬ 
minaries,  would  block  a  public 
footpath,  Mr  Allason  says. 


Soldiers  recce  pubs  to  find  recruits 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 

AN  INFANTRY  regi¬ 
ment  that  can  trace  its 
history  back  to  the 
17th  century  is  reviving  the 
ancient  tradition  of  ale¬ 
house  recruitment  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  persuade  more 
young  men  to  join  the 
army. 

Soldiers  from  the  1st  Bat¬ 


talion  Worcestershire  and 
Sherwood  Foresters  Regi¬ 
ment  are  being  sent  out  to 
pubs  in  15  Midlands  towns 
to  talk  to  likely  recruits. 

The  uniformed  four-man 
teams  will  go  armed  with 
nothing  more  than  a  regi¬ 
mental  kitty  from  which 
they  will  be  able  to  bay 
drinks  for  potential  parade 

ground  material. 

The  approach  harks  back 


to  the  style  of  recruiting 
used  200  years  ago  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars  when  sol¬ 
diers.  led  by  a  recruiting 
sergeant,  would  drop  a  shil¬ 
ling  into  the  bottom  of  a 
tankard  after  buying  locals 
a  drink.  Once  the  prospec¬ 
tive  recruit  saw  the  coin  — 
then  a  large  sum  of  money 
—  and  touched  it,  he  was 
considered  to  have  “taken 
the  king’s  shilling”  and 


was  led  away  to  the  wars. 

■  The  Worcestershire  and 
Sherwood  Foresters,  who 
need  100  recruits  each 
year,  say  there  will  be  no 
kidnapping  this  time 
round.  "The  idea  is  not  to 
ply  people  with  drink, 
knock  them  over  the  head 
and  carry  them  away,”  said  1 
Major  John  CotterilL  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the 
operation.  j 


H  chard  Norton-Taytor 

ji  BILL  making  it  a  criminal 
#%offence  to  Incite  or  con¬ 
spire  in  unlawful  acts  abroad 
collapsed  yesterday  amid  furi¬ 
ous  exchanges  between  Tory 
and  Labour  front  benches. 

Michael  Howard,  the  Home 
Secretary,  accused  Labour 
MPs  of  blocking  toe  Jurisdic¬ 
tion  (Conspiracy  and  Incite¬ 


ment)  BflJ  which,  he  said,  was 
designed  to  counter  the  threat 
from  terrorists. 

The  bill  was  tabled  by  Nigel 
Waterson.  Tory  MP  for  East¬ 
bourne,  with  Government 
support.  However,  it  fell  after 
George  Galloway,  Labour  MP 
for  Glasgow  Hillhead,  shouted 
“I  spy  strangers!”  —  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  tactic  to  force  a  vote. 
Fewer  than  the  required  quo¬ 
rum  of  40  MPs  were  present. 


i 

WIRRAL  BYELECTION:  Opposition  leaders  tell  Prime  Minister  that  hanging  on  ‘by  his  fingertips’  will  only  worsen  his  eventual  rout 


Go  now,  Blair  and 
Ashdown  tell 
defeated  Major 


From  baked  beans  to  custard  tarts 


Nowadays  photo-opportunities 
are  all,  and  supermarkets  are 
the  arena  for  political  ‘debate’ 


David  Ward 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


TONY  Blair  and  Paddy 
Ashdown  yesterday 
joined  forces  to  ac¬ 
cuse  John  Major  of 
clinging  to  power  “by  his  fin¬ 
gertips"  in  the  wake  of  the 
crushing  Conservative  defeat 
at  Wirral  South,  and  to  warn 
him  that  hanging  on  to  power 
may  only  worsen  the  coming 
election  rout. 

A  jubilant  Mr  Blair  used 
his  party’s  crushing  victory 
on  Thursday  night  to  set  out 
his  agenda  for  a  New  Labour 
government  committed  to 
restoring  strong  leadership, 
and  to  what  he  called  pro¬ 
gress  and  Justice  for  “the 
many,  not  the  few." 

Though  the  dual  approach 
was  not  co-ordinated,  it 
chimed  with  Mr  Blair's  claim 
—  to  be  strengthened  at 

today's  Guardian/ Nexus  con- 

ferynceJn  London  —  that  he 
ser=^uTo^)id  toe  dogmas  at 
toe  p.-ist  and  to  govern  respon¬ 
sively  as  a  radical  on  the  cen¬ 
tre  ground,  “drawing  support 
from  all  corners." 

Mr  Ashdown  told  reporters 
in  Edinburgh  that  bis  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Prime  Minister 
was  simple  —  ‘The  game’s 
up"  —  and  reproached  Mr 
Major  for  "this  miserable 
business  of  hanging  on  to  the 
last  bitter  moment 
I  suspect  when  finally  we 
get  him  out  of  Downing 
Street,  slivers  of  his  finger- 


The  result 


Ben  Chapman  (Lab)  22,767 
Les  Byrom  (Con)  14,879 
Flo  Clncas  (Lib  Dem)  4.357 

Richard  North  (UK  Indepen¬ 
dence  Party)  410;  Harold 
Bence  (Company  Director) 
184;  Michael  Cullen  (Socialist 
Labour  Party)  156;  Philip  Gott 
(Disillusioned  Conservative) 
148;  Roger  Taylor  (Indepen¬ 
dent)  138;  Samuelson 
Anthony  (Stop  Conservatives 
Poncing  on  Tobacco  Compa¬ 
nies)  124;  Geoffrey  Mead  (Nat¬ 
ural  Law)  52;  Colin  Palmer 
(21st  Century  Foresters)  44; 
Frederick  Astbury  (Thalido¬ 
mide  Action  Group  UK)  40 

Majority:  7.888 
Turnout:  73  per  cent 


nails  will  be  found  on  the 
doorknob  No  10.  .This  was 
“demeaning  for- hint,  damag¬ 
ing  for  toe  country". 

At  Labour's  Welsh  confer¬ 
ence  in  Uapdudno,  Mr  Blair 
was  determined  to  strike  a 
positive  note.  Focusing  on 
what  Labour  would  do  In 
office,  he  spoke  of  Labour  as 
the  “one  nation  party." 

The  Labour  leader  derided 
suggestions  that  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  to  chose  between  his  pro¬ 
gramme  and  Mr  Major’s  or 
that  "absurd  HaimsJ  «rDd  alle¬ 
gations  and  ridiculous  post¬ 
ers'*  would  frighten  voters 


back  into  the  Tory  camp. 

Offering  toe  conference  a 
list  of  "Labour  not  Tory  prior¬ 
ities”  —  consistent  with  Gor¬ 
don  Brown's  pledge  to  stick 
within  existing  Treasury 
spending  limits  —  he  said 
Labour  would  not  waste 
money  on  a  royal  yacht,  tax 
relief  for  private  health  insur¬ 
ance,  or  assisted  places 
vouchers. 

It  would  not  have  spent  £15 
billion  extra  on  the  NHS  In¬ 
ternal  market,  nor  allowed 
’tat  cats”  in  the  privatised 
utilities  to  make  off  with  ex¬ 
cess  profits  “that  could  go  to 
create  real  jobs,  real  appren¬ 
ticeships,  real  opportunity.” 

Instead  it  would  offer  a  con¬ 
stitutional  .  reform  package, 
reform  the  welfare  state  and 
improve  education  as  part  of 
Labour's  drive  to  compete  ef¬ 
fectively  in  the  new  global¬ 
ised  market  place. 

Though  Mr  Ashdown  said 
the  Lib  Dems  would  not  be 
supporting  the  Scottish  Na¬ 
tionalists’  overnight  no  confi¬ 
dence  motion  —  “tokenlst 
politics,”  he  called  it  —  he 
urged  Mr  Major  to  lace  the 
inevitable,  “My  message  to 
you,  John,  is  very  simple:  the 
longer  you  leave  it,  the 
harder  you  fall  ” 

As  for  his  party's  10  per 
cent  share  of  the  votes  in  Wir- 
raL  Mr  Ashdown  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  insist  it  was  a  good 
result  in  the  fece  of  the 
■Labour  squeeze  and  predic¬ 
tions  that  they  would  lose 
their  deposit. 


WIRRAL  South 

may  go  down  in 
history  as  the 
great  baked  bean 
byelection. 

Outside  Asda  in  Brom- 
borongjbu  Kenneth  Clarke 
foiled  to  come  np  with  the 
price  of  a  tin  of  Heinz  best. 
Outside  Tesco  In  HeswalL 
John  Prescott  arranged 
cans  of  own-brand  beans 
into  the  word  VAT.  So 
what? 

Both  stunts  made  good 
pictures  but  not  good  de¬ 
bate.  This  was  a  byelection 
in  which  the  photo-op 
finally  became  a  substitute 
for  argument,  the  byelec¬ 
tion  in  which  reporters 
with  notebooks  had  to  ear¬ 


wig  on  reporters  with 
microphones  in  the  hope  of 
catching  a  quote. 

There  were  no  regular 
morning  press  conferences, 
no  public  meetings.  Labour 
banned  all  questions  from 
Its  eve  of  poll  rally. 

The  morning  after  Ben 
Chapman’s  triumph.  Mr 
Prescott  Jumped  off  the 
I  open-top  victory  bos  at  New 
I  Ferry  and  popped  Into  yet 
|  another  shop,  the  former 
Iceland  store  which  Labour 
hired  and  packed  with  PCs,  1 
telephones  and  loyal  work¬ 
ers  during  the  three- week  ' 
campaign. 

He  sat  in  the  little-used 
room  set  aside  for  press 
conferences  and  considered 
the  changing  nature  of 
campaigning.  “It  was  al¬ 
most  the  battle  of  the  super¬ 


markets,"  he  suggested. 
“We  have  to  respond  to  the 
media’s  requests.  They  are 
looking  for  different  kinds 
of  pictures.  Therefore,  we 
have  to  put  our  message  in 
that  picture. 

“Camera  teams  and  the 
numbers  of  reporters  that 
follow  them  are  so  large 
that  it’s  difficult  to  go  down 
the  main  street  making  a 
point.  So  supermarkets  be¬ 
come  an  obvious  place." 

As  the  victory  bos  trun¬ 
dled  across  the  peninsula. 
Mr  Chapman  practised  his 
wooden  wave  and  dodged 
overhanging  branches. 

In  the  back.  Ian  McCart¬ 
ney,  MP  for  Makerfield, 
and  Wirral  South’s  cam¬ 
paign  co-ordinator,  .was 
being  blunt:  “The  days  of 
simply  sitting  within  four 
walls  and  allowing  a  few 
guys  from  tiie  media  to  get 
their  rocks  off  with  each 
other  for  30  minutes  every 
morning  is  not  a  very  pro¬ 
ductive  way  to  promote  pol¬ 
icies.”  Back  in  Iceland.  Mr 


Prescott  agreed:  the  candi¬ 
date  is  now  less  important 
than  the  party  and  the 
policies. 

Mr  Prescott  probably  still 
ha«  ftnnngh  Old  Labonr  in 
him  to  feel  some  nostalgia 
for  the  old  heckler-packed 
meetings  which  have  now 
been  replaced  by  TV 
debates. 

He  did  two  with  Michael 
Heseltine  and  Menzles 
Campbell,,  but  both  were 
broadcast  only  in  the 
North-west.  The  BBC  ses¬ 
sion  was  useful;  the  Gra- 1 
nada  programme  was  a  , 

ahamhlpq 

Mr  Prescott  felt  confident 
enough  to  explain  Labour's  , 
tight  byelection  strategy. ' 
At  least  100  MPs  are  i 
brought  in;  shadow  cabinet , 
members  concentrate  on  ; 
their  portfolios;  the  whole  i 
show  is  tightly  managed 
from  the  centre.  But  the 
crucial  development  Is 
identifying  the  essential 
voters. 

“We  set  ourselves  a  tar¬ 


get  —  24,000  for  this  byelec¬ 
tion  —  and  we  have  to  get 
that  core  vote.  They  are 
contacted  by  telephone  and 
often  you  get  more  honest 
answers  about  how  people 
will  vote  on  the  phone  than 
by  knocking  on  the  doors. 

“We  get  a  bank  of  intelli¬ 
gence  which  tells  us  how 
many  people  have  been  con¬ 
tacted,  who  Is  weak 
Labonr.  who  Is  against  us. 
are  they  strong  Tory  or  Lib 
Dem?  Having  Identified 
them,  our  purpose  is  to 
keep  in  contact  with  them 
right  through  the  election 
and  to  make  sure  we  knock 
them  up  on  the  day.” 

Mr  Prescott's  enthusiasm 
for  the  efficiency  of  the 
vote-catching  machinery 
was  almost  as  great  as  his 
enthusiasm  for  custard 
tarts,  a  selection  of  which 
he  bought  during  that  romp 
round  Tesco.  Asked  by  a 
journalist  to  explain  the  po¬ 
litical  message,  he  replied: 
“There  isn’t  one.  I  just  like 
custard  tarts.” 


Few  crumbs  of  comfort  in  past  poi 


History  against  muddled  Major 
as  voters  give  Tories  the 
kicking  predicted  by  Heseltine 


Michael  White 

LITTLE  wonder  John 
Major  muddled  some 
of  his  byelectlon 
results  as  be  searched  for 
crumbs  of  statistical  com¬ 
fort  from  the  Wirral  South 
debacle  during  television  in¬ 


terviews  yesterday.  The  joy¬ 
less  truth  is  there  are  few  to 
be  found. 

After  Ben  Chapman's  7,888 
vote  win  was  declared  —  on  a 
swing  of  17.2  per  cent  from 
the  Tories  —  pollsters 
searched  the  records  back  to 
1945  for  a  governing  party 
i  recovering  from  such  a  drub¬ 


bing  just  nine  weeks  before  a 
general  election. 

They  could  not  find  one. 
Though  shadow  ministers 
would  not  have  picked  their 
102nd  target  seat  for  the  last 
byelectlon,  and  were  jittery 
until  weff  into  the  campaign, 
it  was  Michael  Heseltine  who 
called  it  right  when  he  said  at 
the  outset  that  voters  use 
byelections  to  kick  govern¬ 
ments  —  le  defeat  them. 

Yesterday  Mr  Major  was 
dinging  to  the  “byelection 
culture"  alibi,  that  voters  will 
return  to  the  fold  when  con¬ 


fronted  with  the  real  choice. 
It  is  hard  to  extract  a  “pull 
your  socks  up"  message  from 
Wirral — more  an  unambigu¬ 
ous  “kick  ’em  out". 

True,  tbe  fell  In  the  Conser¬ 
vative  vote  may  have  been 
smaller  than  in  other  Tory 
losses  since  1992.  Tbe  tiddler 
parties  matte  little  impact 
and.  despite  being  tactically 
squeezed,  the  Liberal  Demo¬ 
crats  dung  On  io  a  respect¬ 
able  10  per  cent 

After  trawling  the  last' 
byelections  of  every  parlia¬ 
ment  since  1951,  the  Observ¬ 


er’s  PeterJjStafer  put  it  tois 

ment  s0t  its  sharerof-ws  vote 
foil  by  12  points  ordure  if 
went  on  to  lose  pragg-lttiapi 
ever  lte  share  of  thc  byeleo.  5 
tiopjpoll  fell  by  8  points”*® 

less  .  • .  the  eovernmaijpf 
retained  pover.? 

It  will  tike  (L8  per  .cttER 
swing  to  deprive  Mr  Mqjbr  cgf  ’■ 
his  1992  Commons  majoriW/. 
Labour  vouM  get  a  mafariSy 
on  a  4,3  >er  cent  swing,  hugme 
by  postwar  standards.'  CuLr- 
renily  aost  polls  put  Lab&wr 
20  poins  up.  *  . 
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World  news  in  brief 

Thailand  urged  to 
halt  Karen  expulsion 


repatru. 
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Bullfighters  strike  over  horns 


shavtogcrflrulls'homfi. 


A  imiem  gfflclal  Bald  the  talks,  which  began  yesterday,  had  go™. 


had  shown  “great  flexibility'’.  — AP.  Madrid . 


Becker  to  leave  Germany 

BORISBECKER  Is  to  quit  Germany  next  weekfor  an  expatriate 
me  wttn  his  wife  and  son.  In  Florida  because  he  fteels  hounded  by 
the  German  tax  authorities. 


Ian  Traynor 

in  Bonn 
reports  on  the 
growing  threat 
of  violence 
over  nuclear 
waste  as  a 
huge  force 
of  police 
protecting  a 
shipment  on  its 
slow  journey  to 
a  storage  site 
faces  an 
explosive 
combination  of 
organised 
leftwing 
militants  and 
anti-nuclear 
activists 


villa  Just  before  Christmas  when  MrBecker.  complaining  of 
harassment,  telephone  threats  and  racism  against  his  black  wife, 
Barbara,  first  warned  ofleaving  Germany.  He  said  then  it  could 
be  three  years  before  he  moved. 

Accordingtoyesterday'sBfldzeitnn&Germany’sbig^stcircu- 
latkn  tabloid,  he  is  to  go  to  Miami  fbr  training  nest  week  and  is 
not  expected  to  retain. 

Becker  lived  in  tax  exile  in  Monaco  from  1985  to  1898.  When  he 
returned  to  live  in  Germany  and  pay  his  taxes,  he  was  feted  as  a 
national  hero. — Ian  Traynor.  Bonn. 


Migrant  earnings  exceed  aid 

IN  WHAT  may  be  the  Orst  comprehensive  study  of  its  kind,  a  new 
report  shows  that  immigrants  from  Mexico,  Colombia,  Guate¬ 
mala.  El  Salvador  and  the  Dominican  Republic  to the United 
States  sent  $4  billion  (£25  hfMQn)tnthMrfaTnfHpg  in  ftinir  hnwg. 
lands  in  1990,  an  amount  exceeding  US  aid  to  those  countries. 

The  report,  released  yesterday  by  the  Tomas  Rivera  Policy 
Institute,  found  that  the  transfer  nfmnnpyfmm  the  fTS  to  tbgftnw 
countries  quintupled  between  1980  to  1990,  fer  outstripping  the 
population  and  income  growth  cf  those  immigrant  groups 

The  five  countries  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  Latin  American 
foreign-bom  population  to  the  US.  Between  198&90  their  numbers 
grew  iVum 2.7  mfTHon  tnR.fi  mfliim — Los Angeles  Times. 


South  Koreans  step  up  strike 


Police  remove  a  camp  of  anti-nuclear  protestors  from  outside  Neckarwestheim  power  plant  early  yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH:  HARRR  MELCHERT 


Nuclear  row  hits  meltdown 


GRIPPED  by  an  out¬ 
break  of  mass 
civil  disobedience, 
Germany  is 
bracing  itself  for 
i  battles  between  anti-nuclear 
protesters  and  police  in  the 
I  next  few  days  as  a  shipment 
of  nuclear  waste  is  moved  to  a 
storage  depot 

At  a  cost  of  more  than 
£88  million,  about  30,000  riot 
police  have  been  mobilised  to 
protect  the  train  carrying  the 
waste.  It  started  its  journey 
slowly  and  nervously  yester¬ 
day,  crawling  from  the  south¬ 
ern  states  of  Bavaria  and  Ba- 
den-Whrttemberg  to  a 
forested  storage  site  an  the 
north  German  heath  at  Gorle- 
ben.  Lower  Saxony. 

More  than  100  protesters 
were  detained  after  trying  to 
hold  upfbe  first  part  of  a  con¬ 
voy  of  lorries  heading  for  the 
train.  Demonstrations  were 
banned  along  a  corridor 
cleared  for  the  route  as  police 
used  water  cannon,  riot  gear, 
helicopters  and  a  tank.  The 
lorries  carrying  the  spent  nu¬ 
clear  fliel  rods  for  reloading 
on  to  rail  took  more  than 


-MOJRB  fhan  1,000 South  Korean  workers  who  joined  a  half- 
day  strike  calledby  theKorean  federation  of  trade  unions 
shoutslogans  at  a  rally  in  Seoul  yesterday  to  demandtbe 
repeal  of  a  controversial  labour  law-threatening  Job 
stability. 

Meanwhile,  KhnKwang-jin,  North  Korea’s  top-ranking 
military  official  after  its  leader,  Kim  Jong-il,  has  died  aged 
69,  the  official  media  reported  yesterday. 

The  death  ofKim,  the  deputy defence  minister,  from  an 
"incurable  disease”  comes  less  than  a  week  after  the 
defence  minister  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack.  — AP,  Seoul. 

-  ■  PHOTTX3RAPH:LEEYOUNG-HO 


three  hours  to  travel  three 
miles. 

A  national  movement  of 
peaceful  anti-nuclear  protest 
is  fusing  with  a  carefully 
planned  campaign  of  sabotage 
by  young,  hooded,  leftwing 
militants  which  «taama  cer-  , 
tain  to  erupt  into  violent  con- 1 
frontatfon  with  the  police. 

While  Joschka  Fischer, 
leader  of  the  Green  Party  and 
a  star  parliamentary  per¬ 
former  in  Bonn,  accused  the 
government  of  using  ‘’police 
state  methods”  to  enfbrts  its 
nuclear  energy  policies,  the 
tough  interior  minister, 
Manfred  Kanther,  signalled 
"decisive  action”  against  vio¬ 
lent  protesters. 

“Tens  of  thousands  of 
police  may  he  able  to  protect 
the  transport  but  they  cannot 
persuade  the_  people.”  said 
Munich's  Sfideutsche  Zeitung 
newspaper.  "And  they  cant 
cover  up  the  inadequacy  of 
German  energy  policy.” 

An  opinion  poll  on  Thurs¬ 
day  found  46  per  cent  against 
the  transport,  with  35  per  cent 
in  favour,  61  per  cent  wanted 
Germany,  whose  19  nuclear 


A  train  en  route  for  Gorleben  with  waste  from  La  Hague.  FrancePHOTOGRAPR-  Thomas  kjenzle 


power  stations  generate  a  to  the  region  earlier  this  week 
third  of  its  electricity,  to  to  pacify  the  protests. 


abandon  nuclear  energy. 


For  the  past  several  days. 


Thousands  are  expected  to  militant  leaders  have  orches- 
rally  in  protest  today  near  the  trated  the  sabotage  of  railway 
Gorleben  site.  The  environ-  lines  across  the  country,  dis- 
ment  minister,  Angela  Merkel,  ruptdng  rail  traffic,  and  have 
was  pelted  with  eggs,  tomatoes  attacked  public  buildings  in 
and  floor  when  she  travelled  Hamburg. 


The  feeling  in  the  Gorleben 
area  is  particularly  inflamed. 
AH  week,  schoolchildren  have 
been  staging  sit-ins  in  schools 
and  public  halls,  defying  the 
district  authorities  who 
wanted  to  appropriate  the 
halls  to  accommodate  the 
huge  police  contingent 


Farmers  In  the  region  have 
blocked  roads  with  tractors 
while  local  councillors  have 
been  at  war  with  the  district 
authorities  over  demonstra¬ 
tion  bans  and  other  measures 
to  facilitate  the  arrival  of  the 
lethal  load. 

Workers  at  the  Gorleben 
temporary  storage  site  and  at 
a  nearby  saltmine  —  which  is 
being  examined  for  its  suit¬ 
ability  as  a  permanent  waste 
depot  —  are  being  ostracised. 
And  the  local  fire  brigade  has 
been  refusing  to  provide  water 
for  the  police  water  cannon. 

The  rail  transport  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  Gorleben 
until  Monday.  It  is  carrying 
six  containers  of  highly  radio¬ 
active  waste  from  power 
plants  in  Bavaria  and  Baden- 
Wurttemberg  and  from  the 
French  reprocessing  plant  at 
La  Hague.  It  is  the  third 
transport  to  Gorleben  in  three 
years,  each  accompanied  by 
an  escalating  cycle  of  vio¬ 
lence,  pretest,  and  cost 

On  Thursday,  the  interior 
minister  of  Lower  Saxony  de¬ 
manded  the  current  transport 
be  the  last 


Nato  expansion  talks  make  slow  progress  Juppe  leaps  on  Resistance  movie  bandwagon  to 
as  reluctant  Russia  digs  in  its  heels  escape  accusations  of  racism  towards  immigrants 


Jail  for  coma  rapist 

A  former  nursing  assistam  has  been  found  guilty  in  the  Unite! 

States  of  raping  a  comatose  nursing  home  patient who  later  gave 
birth  to  a  healthy  baby  boy.  John  Horace  feces  up  to  2S  years  in 
prison  far  raping  the  woman — who  has  been  inacoma  since  acar 
accident  11  years  ago — white  working  at  the  home  to  Brighton, 
New  Ycu^Btood  and  saliva  samples  from  an.  envelope  licked  by 

Horace  matched  the  baby's  blood,  as  wen  as  amnlottofluMfrom 
tbemother'swomb.  The  child  is  being  raised  by  the  victim’s 
mother,  btothefemfly  plans  tofiteadvfl  case  against  the  nursing 
home.  —Reuw,  New  York. 


Romanian  king  goes  home 

Romania’s  exited  Eng  Michael  was  expected  to  return to  his 
homeland  yesterday  with  his  citizenship  restored.  His visit,  the 
second  to  the  country  since  he was  forced  to  abdicate  by  Soviet- 
backed  communists  nearly  50  years  ago,  has  officially  bear 

describedas  private,  but  it  indudes  dinner  with  President  Bail 
f>rogtentinftBcu  at  what  was  oace  a  royal  palace.  The  Romanian 


gpplfoattan  for  Nato  membership-  —Raoer,  Bucharest 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Etfitor 

PRUSSIA  signalled  yester- 
^aday  that  it  is  striking  a 
bard  bargain  over  Nato  ex¬ 
pansion,  insisting  it  win  not 
accept  alliance  deployments 
on  the  territory  of  former 
Warsaw  Pact  members  and 
‘hinting  that  a  deal  with  Nato 
might  not  be  ready  for  a  cru¬ 
cial  summit  in  July. 

Yevgeny  Primakov,  the 
Russian  foreign  minister, 
said  after  talks  in  London 
that  Moscow  st ill  wants  a  le¬ 
gally-binding  charter  to  en¬ 
shrine  a  “special  relation¬ 
ship”  with  its  old  cold  war 
enemy  and  to  give  it  veto 
rights  to  some  areas  of  Nato 
policy. 

Washington  opposes  this 
concept,  although  the  alliance 
still  hopes  an  agreement  can 
be  struck  before  the  Madrid 
summit  when  Poland.  Hunga¬ 
ry  and  the  Czech  Republic 


will  be  invited  to  start  talks 
on  membership-  If  it  is  not, 
Russian  opposition  could  be¬ 
come  much  fiercer. 

Mr  Primakov  said  after 
meeting  the  foreign  secretary, 
Malcolm  Rifklnd:  "We  would 
like  a  binding  document  on 
our  relations  to  be  agreed  as 
Hast  as  possible.  But  at  the 
same  time,  we  don’t  want  the 
. . .  document  to  be  an  end  in 
itself.” 

Mr  Rifklnd  said  there  was 
"a  common  will”  to  reach 
agreement,  but  Mr  Primakov 
responded:  *T  do  not  want  to 
create  the  Impression  that  we 
have  agreed  on  all  questions.” 
And  he  repeated  his  opposl- 
I  tion  to  expansion:  "Our  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  negative,”  he  said. 

Foreign  Office  officials  said 
yesterday  s  talks  had  got 
down  to  detail,  with  Mr 
Rifltind  explaining  that  Nato 
spent  only  0.3  per  cent  of  the 
budgets  of  all  its  16  members 
on  the  military  Infrastructure 


—  airfields,  pipelines,  arms 
dumps  and  communications 

—  that  Russia  does  not  want 
on  its  borders. 

Nato  has  said  it  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  station  forces  perma¬ 
nently  on  the  soil  of  new 
members  or  deploy  nuclear 
weapons.  But  Russia  wants 
binding  commitments  made 
in  the  charter  while  Nato 
wants  to  keep  military  mat¬ 
ters  for  the  revision  of  the 
1990  Conventional  Forces 
Europe  treaty. 

"What  is  foreseen  is  a  mod¬ 
est  upgrading  of  existing  fa¬ 
cilities  on  the  territories  of 
the  new  members  to  make 
them  inter-operable,”  said 
one  British  diplomat 

Given  the  balance  of  power 
it  seems  likely  the  Kremlin 
will  settle  for  something  fell¬ 
ing  short  of  a  treaty  ratified 
by  national  parliaments, 
though  no  breakthrough  Is 
expected  until  Presidents 
Clinton  and  Yeltsin  meet  in 
Helsinki  later  this  month. 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Parts 

A  MID  claims  that  his  gov- 
/Aernment’a  latest  immi¬ 
gration  clampdown  would 
sit  comfortably  in  a  Vichy 
regime  law  book,  the  prime 
minister,  Alain  Juppe,  is 
using  the  premiere  of  a 
blockbuster  film  about 
France’s  top  Resistance 
heroine  to  reclaim  anti-rac¬ 
ist  credentials. 

Mr  Japp*  has  attended 
screenings  of  Claude  Ber¬ 
n’s  latest  epic,  Lncie  An- 
brac,  this  week  alongside 
the  film’s  stars.  Carole  Bou¬ 
quet  and  Daniel  AnteuiL 

By  day.  he  has  waged  an 
acrimonious  battle  in  the 
National  Assembly  against 
critics  claiming  that  his  im¬ 
migration  bill  —  including 
a  stipulation  that  foreign¬ 
ers  with  visas  must  report 
to  city  prefectures  —  is 
worthy  of  France’s  dark 
days  of  collaboration  with 


the  Nazis.  The  fUm.  from 
the  director  of  Jean  de  Plor- 
ette  and  Germinal,  recalls 
events  in  Lyon  in  1943 
when  a  teacher,  Lucie  Au- 
brac  (played  by  Bouquet), 
tricked  the  local  Gestapo 
chief.  Klaus  Barbie,  and  set 
up  a  jallbreak  for  her  Resis¬ 
tance-fighter  husband.  Ray¬ 
mond  (Auteuil). 

The  part  state-funded  1 
film  has  been  hailed  in 
France  as  the  latest  stage  in 
the  country’s  attempts  to 
come  to  terms  with  its  col¬ 
laborationist  past. 

Mr  Juppe  —  head  of  the 
Ganllist  Rally  for  the 
Republic  Party  (RPR)  — 
told  an  invited  audience  of 
Parisian  college  pupils:  “I 
am  too-  young  to  remember 
this  period,  because  I  was 
born  on  August  IS,  1945. 
But  this  history  is  our  his¬ 
tory.  We  have  to  look  at  it 
straight-on.  France  had  its 
share  of  heroism  and  its 
share  of  shame.”  At  an¬ 


other  screening,  earlier  In 
the  week,  Mr  Jupp£  told  a 
group  of  teenagers  that  on 
July  16,  1995,  President 
Jacques  Chirac  had  become 
the  first  French  bead  of 
state  to  admit  that  France 
was  partly  responsible  for 
the  deportation  of  75,000 
Jews. 

"Look  at  Lucie  Aubrac,” 
he  said  pointing  to  her  on 
the  podium.  "This  lady  is  a 
fantastic  example  who 
mnst  remain  in  our 
memory.” 

Eighty-four-year-old  Mrs 
Anbrac  —  who  wrote  the 
book  on  which  Berrl’s  film 
is  based  —  has  endorsed  the 
film,  in  return  for  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  her  Gaullist 
Resistance  foundation.  Last 
week,  it  received  a  standing 
ovation  at  the  Berlin  film 
festival  and.  since  opening 
in  France  on  Wednesday, 
has  successfully  fought  off 
the  aliens  in  lim  Burton's 
Mars  Attacks. 
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6  WORLD  NEWS 


Disaster  strikes  in  early  hours,  flattening  villages 

At  least  49  killed 
in  Pakistan  quake 


TharQaaitttan  Saturday  March!  1997 


PM!  Goodwfn  bi 
Quetta,  Pakistan 


ZEWAR  KHAN  lay 
traumatised  in  hospi¬ 
tal,  the  victim  of  an 
earthquake  that 
struck  in  the  early  hours  of 
yesterday  in  Pakistan's  Balu¬ 
chistan  province,  killing  at 
least  49. 

"When  the  first  tremor 
struck,  our  whole  village  was 
turned  to  rubble,  it  looked 
like  it  had  been  bulldozed.  I 
lost  11  members  of  my  femily 
including  nieces  and 
nephews.  I  don't  think  there 
is  a  single  villager  who  has 
not  lost  somebody,"  he  said. 

He  was  rescued  from  Mian 
Kutch.  a  village  in  the  worst 
affected  area  around  Hamai, 
east  of  Quetta. 

Army  helicopters  were  fly¬ 
ing  injured  victims  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  capital  yesterday.  The 
earthquake,  which  registered 
7.3  on  the  Richter  scale,  in¬ 
jured  more  than  100.  The 
death  toll  is  expected  to  rise. 

Qaira  Ali  Khan  comes  from 
the  same  area  and  suffered  a 
serious  back  Injury.  "I  lost  a 
son  and  daughter.  1  was 
dragged  out  of  the  debris  of 
our  house  after  two  hours 
lying  unconscious,"  he  said. 

'  Farhad  Shaliq,  a  computer 
consultant  in  Quetta,  said: 
“The  tremor  was  so  bad  I  could 
hardly  stand  on  my  feet" 


He  managed  to  get  outside 
and  then,  like  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  others,  spent  hours 
waiting  in  the  cold  for  after¬ 
shocks  to  subside.  “People 
began  firing  guns,  all  types  of 
ammunition  into  the  air  to 
wake  everyone  up  and  let 
them  know  something  was 
happening,”  he  snifl. 

A  British  diplomat  staying 
at  a  hotel  in  the  city  said  he 
had  been  woken  up  by  the 
coat-hangers  jangling  in  big 
cupboard.  “The  room  was  not 
just  trembling.  It  was  shak¬ 
ing.”  he  said. 

A  large  area  of  Baluchistan 
was  affected.  The  epicentre  of 
the  earthquake  was  in  the  Su¬ 
leiman  mountains  east  of 
Quetta,  but  villages  hundreds 
of  miles  away  felt  the  shock. 
Many  homes  in  the  suburbs 
of  Quetta  have  been  flattened. 

The  worst-hit  areas  have 


been  the  slums  where  houses 
were  ramshackle  and  flimsy. 
Baluchistan  is  Pakistan's 
largest  and  poorest  province. 

Although  the  region  is 
prone  to  earthquakes,  it  is  a 
long  since  one  quake 
riammri  so  many  lives.  Memo¬ 
ries  stm  linger  of  1935  when  a 
huge  earthquake  destroyed 
more  than  half  of  Quetta,  lad¬ 
ing  over  30,000  people - 

Local  people  said  last  night 
they  had  not  been  told  if  more 
shocks  were  expected.  Ad 
leave  for  medical  staff  has 
been  cancelled. 

•  An  earthquake  killed  at 
least  100  people  and  injured 
250  in.  northwestern  Iran  on 
Friday,  state  television  said. 
“The  country's  natural  disas¬ 
ter  headquarters  announced, 
with  regret,  that  at  least  100  of 
our  compatriots  have  lost 
their  lives,"  it  said. 


Residents  of  Quetta  sit  outside  their  homes  in  sub-zero  temperatures  yesterday,  fearing  aftershocks 
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Palestinian  women  tackle  Hardliner  heads  Iran’s  presidential  race 

domestic  violence  taboo  KathyEvansonastrongcampaignbyaconservativetipped  I I 
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to  beat  off  five  others  aiming  to  succeed  Hashemi  Rafsanjani 


Graham  Usher  in  Gaza  reports  on  how 
victims  are  helping  others  in  villages  and 
refugee  camps  to  change  their  lives 


MONA  is  a  Palestinian 
who,  at  16,  had  an 
arranged  marriage 
with  a  man  10  years  her 
senior.  He  had  been  tor¬ 
tured  in  Israeli  prisons, 
and  was  violent  towards 
her  almost  from  the  start 
As  the  marriage  degener¬ 
ated,  the  violence  became 
increasingly  sinister. 

He  would  beat  her  with 
plastic  pipes,  lock  her  in  a 
cupboard  and  cover  her 
bead  with  a  blanket  —  the 
same  torture  techniques  he 
had  suffered  as  a  political 
prisoner  in  Israeli  jails. 

"Mona  was  a  victim  of 
both  domestic  and  political 
violence,"  said  Shad!  Sar- 
raj,  director  of  the 
Women's  Empowerment 
Project  in  Gaza.  “Uncon¬ 
sciously,  her  husband  had 
identified  with  the  aggres¬ 
sor.  On  his  release  from 
prison,  the  political  victim 
became  the  domestic 
victimiser." 

Set  up  by  the  Gaza  com¬ 
munity  mental  health  pro¬ 
gramme  In  1995,  the  project 
runs  vocational  and  coun¬ 


selling  courses  for  women 
victims  of  violence.  Mona 
(not  her  real  name)  is  one 
of  25  women  currently 
enrolled. 

In  Gaza,  the  distinction 
between  political  and  do¬ 
mestic  violence  is  not  al¬ 
ways  dear.  Maha  (not  her 
real  name)  is  one  of  the  pro¬ 
ject's  successful  graduates. 
She  is  doing  awareness 
training  an  domestic  vio¬ 
lence  among  women  in  the 
villages  and  refugee  camps. 

At  17,  she  was  sentenced 
by  an  Israeli  military  court 
to  two  years  imprisonment 
after  she  tried  to  stab  a  sol¬ 
dier.  In  prison,  she  was 
subjected  to  psychological 
threats  and  solitary 
confinement. 

“But  there  was  no  nation¬ 
alist  motivation  at  all  to  the 
attack  on  the  soldier,”  said 
Ms  Sarraj.  “She  did  It  to  get 
oat  of  an  arranged 
marriage-" 

On  her  release,  Maha  div¬ 
orced  her  husband  and 
Joined  the  project 

As  well  as  rehabilitating 
victims  of  violence,  the  pro¬ 


ject  also  trains  women  com¬ 
munity  workers,  such  as 
Maha.  Through  them  “his¬ 
torically  taboo  subjects  like 
domestic  violence  can  be 
aired  in  a  socially  conser¬ 
vative  society  like  Gaza", 
said  Ms  Sarraj. 

But  she  is  aware  that  cul¬ 
tural  changes  cannot  be  left 
to  awareness  training 
courses.  Real  protection  for 
women,  she  said,  needed 
tiie  support  of  Yasser  Ara¬ 
fat’s  Palestinian  Authority, 
especially  in  education  and 
law. 

Together  with  other  non¬ 
governmental  organisa¬ 
tions  and  the  five  women 
members  of  the  elected  Pal¬ 
estinian  Council,  the  pro¬ 
ject  has  been  lobbying  the 
Palestinian  Authority  for  a 
law  in  the  autonomous 
areas  that  makes  education 
fur  girls  compulsory  until 
the  age  of  18. 

Despite  a  ruling  In  Gaza 
based  on  an  Egyptian  law 
which  prohibits  marriage 
under  17,  marriages  for  14- 
to  16-year-old  girls  became 
common  during  the 
Intifada. 

Parents  saw  early  mar¬ 
riage  as  a  protection 
against  political  activity 
and  the  “dishonour” 
associated  with 

imprisonment. 


US  confirms  capture  of 
‘Gulf  cartel  leader1 


Phil  Gunson  In  Mexico  City 

THE  United  States  yester¬ 
day  confirmed  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  a  man  alleged  to 
be  among  the  io  most  Impor¬ 
tant  Mexican  drug  traffickers. 

Oscar  Malherbe  de  Leon, 
considered  to  be  the  opera¬ 
tional  head  of  the  so-called 
"Gulf  cartel”  and  its  link  with 
the  Cali  cartel  of  Colombia, 
was  apparently  picked  up  on 
Wednesday,  although  a  terse 
communique  from  the  US  at¬ 
torney-general's  office  did  not 
reveal  where  or  when  the  op¬ 
eration  took  place. 

His  arrest  comes  as  Mexi¬ 
can  authorities  wait  ner¬ 
vously  for  Washington’s 
annual  decision  an  whether 
to  certify  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  in 
the  battle  against  drug 
trafficking. 

The  capture  was  "enor¬ 
mously  important,"  said 
Eduardo  Valle,  a  former 
special  adviser  to  the  attor¬ 
ney-general's  office  and  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  the  cartels.  “This  is  a 
very  powerful  blow  which 
will  knock  the  Gulf  cartel  off 
balance,"  he  claimed. 

hi  January  last  year,  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  cartel,  Juan 
Garcia  Abrego,  was  arrested 
and  departed  to  the  US,  where 
a  month  ago  he  was  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment  on  drug 
trafficking  and  money  laun¬ 
dering  charges. 

However,  Mr  Valle  claims 
the  removal  of  Abrego  —  who 
had  recently  been  added  to 
the  FBI's  “io  most  wanted" 
list  —  was  a  weight  off  the 
cartel’s  shoulders.  ‘Tt  took 
the  pressure  off,"  he  said. 

It  was  not  immediately 
dear  whether  the  arrest  of  Mr 
Malherbe  would  affect  the 
certification  process.  Last 
week  the  general  heading 


Mexico's  drug  control  agency 
was  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
being  in  the  pay  of  a  top  drug 
baron,  and  36  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates  were  sacked. 

Although  President  Clinton 
—  who  was  last  night  due  to 

address  the  nation  on  the 
issue  —  seemed  likely  to  cer¬ 
tify  Mexican  co-operation, 
pressure  continued  to  build 
in  Congress  for  decertifica¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  a  blow 
to  bilateral  relations. 

Congress  has  the  option  of 
rejecting  the  executive's  deci¬ 
sion  to  certify  or  de-certify 
any  of  the  countries  under 


‘This  is  a  very 
powerful  blow 
which  will  knock 
the  Gulf  cartel 
off  balance' 

consideration,  but  the  presi¬ 
dent  can  choose  to  veto  the 
rejection.  Another  option  is  to 
certify  only  on  grounds  of 
over-riding  national  interest; 
a  move  which  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  slap  in  the  face  for  a 
key  ally  and  neighbour  such 
as  Mexico. 

In  the  US  Senate,  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  de-certification  is  1 
being  led  by  Diane  Felnsteln, 
who  by  Thursday  had  the  sup¬ 
port  of  at  least  24  other  sena¬ 
tors.  In  a  letter  to  the  White  ; 
House,  the  legislators  said  the  < 
evidence  of  Mexico's  Inability  i 
to  deal  with  drug  trafficking 
was  "overwhelming". 

In  a  sharp  reply,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  ambassador  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  Jesus  Silva  Herzog,  said: 
“The  only  thing  your  de¬ 
mands  achieve  Is  to  put  at 
risk  the  objective"  of  fighting 


the  traffickers.  "No  country  is 
Immune,"  the  ambassador’s 
letter  continues,  "to  the  cor¬ 
ruption  generated  by  drug 
trafficking  which,  as  we  have 
unfortunately  seen,  occurs  on 
both  sides  of  our  borders". 

The  tuning  of  the  Malherbe 
arrest  is  bound  to  lead  to  sus¬ 
picions  that  it  was  especially 
arranged  to  coincide  with  the 
certification  decision.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr  VallS  —  whose  alle¬ 
gations  of  corruption  up  to 
cabinet  level  led  to  his  deci¬ 
sion  to  leave  Mexico  for  the 
United  States  —  says  this  is 
unlikely  to  have  been  the 
case. 

“If  that  were  true  they 
Should  have  waited  until  after 
the  certification  and  used  the 
arrest  to  Influence  the  con¬ 
gressional  debate,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mexican 
newspaper  Refbrma  claimed 
yesterday  that  Washington 
was  using  the  pressure  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  certification  pro¬ 
cess  to  push  for  more  conces¬ 
sions  from  the  Mexican 
authorities. 

In  particular,  the  news¬ 
paper  said,  the  US  wanted 
permission  for  its  armed 
drugs  agents  to  enter  Mexico 
"with  immunity”.  Reforma 
quoted  an  unmnwnd  Mexican 
official  as  saying  the  US  was 
“pressing  us  very  hard”. 

In  congressional  testimony 
on  Thursday,  the  head  of  the 
US  anti-drug  operation,  Barry 
McCaffrey,  spoke  in  favour  of 
behind-the-scenes  pressure 
on  countries  such  as  Mexico, 
combined  with  public  praise. 

In  a  separate  development, 
Manlio  Fablo  BeUrones,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  northern  state  of 
Sonora,  said  he  would  sue  the 
New  York  Times  tor  its  alle¬ 
gations  earlier  this  week  that 
he  is  a  key  ally  of  the  drug 
cartel  leader  Amado  Carrillo 
Fuentes. 


SIX  candidates  have 
emerged  in  Iran’s  presi¬ 
dential  election  race, 
bat  the  conservative  Speaker 
of  parliament  Nateq  Nouri,  is 
the  favourite. 

Western  diplomats  in 
Tehran  say  Mr  Nouri  has  had 
little  exposure  to  the  West 
and  his  presidency  could  ac¬ 
centuate  Iran’s  isolation. 

In  recent  weeks,  Mr  Nouri 
has  been  cultivating  an  Image 
as  an  economic  liberaliser. 
Backed  by  the  powerful  ba- 
zaaris .  or  small  import/ex¬ 
port  merchants,  he  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  Invigorate  the 
economy  and  reduce  Interfer¬ 
ence  in  business. 

His  supporters  argue  that 
as  leader  cf  the  conservative 
faction,  Mr  Nouri  would  be 


News  in  brief 


Five  killed 
in  Lebanon 

One  Israeli  soldier  and  four 
Hizbullah  guerrillas  were 
killed  yesterday  in  the  bloodi¬ 
est  clashes  in  south  Lebanon 
in  a  month,  Hizbullah  and  Is¬ 
raeli  sources  said. 

The  flare-up  on  the  last 
active  Arab-Israeli  frontline 
came  two  days  after  Israel's 
decision  to  build  homes  for 
Jews  in  Arab  East  Jerusa¬ 
lem. —Reuter. 

Executions  accord 

In  a  step  toward  abolishing 
the  death  penalty.  President 
Boris  Yeltsin  yesterday  or¬ 
dered  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  to  sign  a  European  con¬ 
vention  banning  capital 
punishment.  —  AP. 

Racist  charges 

The  ultranationalist  Czech 
leader.  Miroslav  Sladek.has 
been  accused  of  “instigating 
racial  and  nationalist  intoler¬ 
ance.”  a  charge  that  carries 
up  to  two  years  in  prison,  one 
day  after  he  was  stripped  of 
parliamentary  Immunity,  the 
CTK  news  agency  said.  —  AP. 

Jamaican  killing 

Two  gunmen  killed  the  Ja¬ 
maican  political  activist  Clin¬ 
ton  “Jingles”  Davy  as  he 
supervised  a  drainage  project 
in  Kingston.  —  Reuter. 

Murder  appeal 

Kenyan  opposition  MPs  urged 
the  government  yesterday  to 
bring  in  British  police  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  alleged  murder 
of  a  student  leader.  They  were 
among  hundreds  of  mourners 
at  a  funeral  service  for  Solo¬ 
mon  Muruli  who  was  burnt  in 
a  fire  In  hJs  room  on  the  uni¬ 
versity  campus.  —  Reuter. 

Art  ring  smashed 

Police  in  Italy  have  smashed  a 
major  art  forgery  ring,  seizing 
hundreds  of  paintings  falsely 
attributed  to  masters  ranging 
from  Titian  to  Picasso. — AP. 

Policemen  jailed 

A  military  tribunal  in  Indone¬ 
sia  sentenced  four  policemen 
yesterday  to  up  to  28  months 
in  jail  for  torturing  three  Is¬ 
lamic  teachers,  which  led  to 
riots  in  Tasikmalaya,  West 
Java,  last  year,  the  official 
news  agency  reported. — AP. 

Poisoning  victims 

Food  poisoning  killed  13 
people  who  attended  a  Feast 
during  a  Hindu  celebration 
this  week  at  Tamalt,  north  of 
Dhaka.— AP. 


able  to  open  up  Iran's 
relationship  with  the  West 
and  even  the  United  States. 

Opposing  the  Nouri  conser¬ 
vatives  is  a  centrist  group, 
the  Servants  of  Construction. 
Considered  dose  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  TTashffmi  Rafsanjani,  the 
group  has  yet  to  announce  its 
candidate. 

Its  choice  could  hinge  on 
what  happens  to  Mr  Rafsan¬ 
jani  in  the  post-election 
period.  Constitutionally 
barred  from  seeking  a  third 
term  of  office,  speculation  has 
been  growing  that  a  states¬ 
man-like  role  will  be  found 
for  him  after  August 

One  job  being  mentioned  is 
deputy  to  the  supreme  leader, 
Ayatollah  Khamenei.  That 
could  ensure  Mr  Rafeanjanl 


an  influential  role  in  day-to- 
day  decision-making  and,  say 
analysts,  place  him  in  a  pow¬ 
erful  position  with  the  new 
president 

Analysts  believe  that  if  a 
suitable  position  is  found  for 
Mr  Rafkaqjani.  the  Servants 
of  Construction  would  nomi¬ 
nate  Mohammed  Khatemi  as 
their  candidate  for  president 

Mr  Khatami,  who  already 
has  the  backing  of  a  group  of 
radical  Islamic  intellectuals, 
and  was  once  minister  of  Is¬ 
lamic  guidance,  the  govern¬ 
ment  department  which 
supervises  culture.  During 
his  term  of  office  a  number  of 
magazines  sprang  up  voicing 
unprecedented  criticisms. 

Mr  Khatemi  is  believed  to 
represent  the  leftwing  ten¬ 


dency  in  Iranian  politics, 
which  argues  that  the  weHhre 
of  the  people  Is  more  impor¬ 
tant  thaw  the  development  of 
the  private  sector. 

At  the  moment,  however, 
there  are  sharp  ideological 
differences  between  Mr  Kha- 
teml  and  the  Servants  of  Con¬ 
struction.  Dominated  by 
Western-educated  techno¬ 
crats,  the  centrist  group 
wants  to  see  increased  foreign 
Investment  and  better  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  West  It  argues 
that  the  creation  of  jobs  for 
Iran’s  rapidly  avowing  popu¬ 
lation  should  exceed  all  other 
political  priorities.  - 

Other  candidates  in  the 
presidential  race  indude  one 
of  the  most  hardline  figures 
In  Iranian  politics,  Moham¬ 
med  Reyshari.  the  former  In¬ 
telligence  minister.  ; 

Another  is  Hp<-hmofaiU«h 
Tabarzadi.  the  editor  of 
Fayam-e  Daneshju,  the  Iran¬ 


ian  equivalent  of  Private  Bye. 
Currently  Mr  Tabar- 

zadi’s  magazine  has  regularly 
exposed  corruption. 

Another  bid  is  being  made 
by  an  Iranian  exile  living  In 
Britain.  Manouchehr  Reza- 
vandi,  a  teacher  of  theatrical 
studies  and  education  in 
Hampstead,  says  be  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  return  to  campaign. 
He  is  the  only  candidate 
openly  arguing  for  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  relations  with  the  US. 

All  the  candidates  will  first 
have  to  be  approved  by  Iran’s 
Guardians  Council  for  their 
“suitability”  and  observance 
of  Islam.  The  pdl  is  scheduled 
for  May  23. 

Reuter  adds:  A  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  Iraqi-based  Iranian 
rebel  group  has  said  he  Is  also 
planning  to  run  on  an  anti- 
vfolence  platform.  Ali  Fara- 
satl  returned  to  Iran  last 
week  after  17  years  of  self-im¬ 
posed  exile. 


Ed  Vulliamy  reports  on  the  history  of  Yellowstone  national  park 


Happy  Birthday  to  ‘the  best 
idea  America  ever  had’ 


THE  howl  of  the  wolf  cut 
the  cold  night  air  like  a 
scalpel,  sending  a 
shiver  down  the  spine. 

It  is  a  savagely  beautiful 
sound,  now  returned  to  one  of 
the  wildest  places  on  the 
planet,  wrapped  in  the  quick¬ 
silver  light  of  a  winter  moon: 
Yellowstone  in  Wyoming,  the  i 
world’s  first  national  park, 
which  turns  125  years  old 
today.  The  wolves  only 
returned  from  Canada,  in 
January  1995  —  they  had  been 
exterminated  by  hunters  in 
the  1920s.  , 

It  was  a  day  of  celebration  ; 
and  relief  for  the  ecologists  ; 
and  park  rangers  who  had  ar¬ 
gued  for  years  that  the  wolves  I 
must  come  back.  They  are 
now  the  park's  biggest  tourist 
attraction.  i 

But  their  return  was  —  like 
everything  else  In  the  park's 
history  —  contested  and  con¬ 
troversial.  Local  farmers  and 
ranchers  had  branded  the 
wolf  the  "Saddam  Hussein"  of 
the  animal  kingdom. 

President  Ulysses  Grant 
signed  the  charter  declaring  i 


Yellowstone  a  protected  park  | 
“for  the  benefit  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  people"  on  March 
1  1872,  when  the  West  was 
stfll  wild. 

This  was  long  before  the 
national  park  service  was  i 
founded  (in  1916)  and  was  ; 
white  America’s  first  acknow- ' 
ledgement  of  the  natural  | 
value  of  its  vanquished  land¬ 
scape,  at  a  time  when  the 
frontier  was  opening,  the  In¬ 
dian  was  being  subjugated, 
the  land  ripped  open  for  gold 
and  minerals,  and  the  bison 
herds  massacred. 

In  the  decades  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  Yellowstone  became 
the  prototype  for  America’s  ; 
glorious  and  unmatched  sys- , 
tan  of  national  and  state 
parks,  imitated  throughout 
the  world. 

It  Is  hard,  when  you  scale 
the  peak  of  Mount  Washburn 
and  look  down  on  the  forests  i 
and  lakes  below,  to  imagine 
that  In  its  125  years,  Yellow¬ 
stone  has  almost  been  loved 
to  death.  But  now,  in  summer 
at  least,  you  are  more  likely 
to  encounter  a  traffic  jam  in  I 


the  park  than  anywhere  else 
in  Wyoming.  Rangers  spend 
more  time  directing  cars  thaw 
they  do  extolling  the  geo¬ 
magic  of  the  hot- water 
geysers. 

After  decades  at  cautious 
road-building  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  some  delightful 
hotels,  the  emphasis  is  now 
on  conservation  —  but  that 
only  increases  the  tensions 
between  Mother  Nature  and 
Homo  sapiens. 

As  environmental  science 
became  more  sophisticated 
than  it  was  in  Grant’s  day,  so 
Yellowstone  came  to  he  set 
within  a  much  larger 
“Greater  Yellowstone  Ecosys¬ 
tem”,  originally  defined  by 
the  5-milllon  acre  range  of  the  : 
grizzly  bear.  I 

The  ecosystem  includes  hu-  j 
mans,  whose  impact  around 
on  the  edges  of  the  park  — 
quite  apart  from  the  millions 
of  tourists  —  has  been  calam¬ 
itous  within  iL 

Yellowstone  has  become  an 
arena  for  acrimony:  between 
environmentalists  and  form¬ 
ers,  scientists  and  mineral 


miners,  hippies  and  loggers, 
animal  rights  and  property 
rights.  "Almost  everything 
we  do  is  a  controversy,"  sighs 
Gregory  Kroll,  the  park's 
chief  spokesman. 

Most  of  the  sniffling  is 
betweeen  the  park  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  surrounding 
human,  interests  as  wolves, 
elk,  bison  and  bears  wander 
outside  the  park,  infuriating 
farmers. 

On  the  eve  of  today's  cele¬ 
brations,  Yellowstone’s  super¬ 
intendent,  Mike  Finlay,  and 
his  rangers  are  having  to  pro¬ 
tect  hundreds  of  bison  along 
the  park’s  northern  borders, 
lest  they  wander  into 
Montana. 

A  legal  agreement  has  been 
signed  with  Montana  that 
wandering  bison  can  be  shot 
or  shipped  for  slaughter.  Mr 
Finlay  fears  this  could  cause 
the  bison  population  to  col¬ 
lapse  —  about  900  have  al¬ 
ready  been  killed . 

For  the  duration  cf  the  din- 
ton  administration,  however. 
Mr  Finlay  can  count  cat  the 

support  of  the  government. 


‘Saint9  stripped  of  his  scalpel 


Ed  VuBlamy  InNewYork 

TO  Philadelphia’s  his- 
panic  community.  Dr 
Jos&  Castillo  was  close 
to  a  saint  Or  at  least  that’s 
how  it  sounded  as  witness 
after  witness  took  the  stand 
in  the  city's  courthouse  this 
week,  to  testify  in  his  defence. 

Tepe’  Castillo,  aged  68,  had 
given  free  medical  care  to  the 
poor,  practising  without 
charge  at  a  migrant  workers’ 
after  he  finished  his 
own  work.  According  to  Luz 
Murray,  a  former  consul  in 
General  Manuel  Noriega's 
Panamanian  diplomatic  ser¬ 
vice,  he  was  "a  hero,  a  man 
incapable  of  greed  or  evil”. 

Dr  Castillo’s  prestige  had 
been  enhanced  by  the  ulti¬ 
mate  accolade  in  the  eyes  erf 
this  community,  he  baa  been 
selected  to  star  —  more  or 


less  as  as  himself  —  in  the  hit 
movie  Philadelphia  about  the 
Aids  epidemic. 

His  lawyers  said  that  “bus¬ 
loads  of  mushroom -pickers” 
were  standing  by  to  testify  on 
Dr  Castillo’s  behalf.  But  the 
jury  was  unconvinced. 

Early  on  Thursday  evening, 
it  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  Dr  Castillo,  convict¬ 
ing  him  of  having  been  the 
secret  confederate  of  a  fugi¬ 
tive  drug-dealing  baron  and 
hispanic  mafia  gang  leader. 
Richie  Ramos.  Dr  Castillo  had 
helped  Ramos  evade  justice, 
using  plastic  surgery  to  trans- 

form  not  only  his  face  and  fig¬ 
ure  but,  astonishingly,  his 
fingerprints. 

Despite  the  body  sculpture, 
Ramos  was  caught  and  subse¬ 
quently  convicted  of  selling 
more  than  $20  million-worth 
of  cocaine,  bombing  a  polios 
station  with  a  hand  grenade 


and  pulling  out  a  rival's  teeth 
with  a  pair  of  pliers. 

A  huge  police  operation  in 
1990  .smashed  the  Ramos  clan, 
but  the  man  hlmwlf  van  itihpd 
- . .  only  as  far  as  Dr  Castillo's 
surgery.  In  a  series  of  opera¬ 
tions  carried  out  at  night,  the 
doctor  applied  his  art  to  the 
removal  of  bullet  wounds  and 
scars,  the  legacy  of  Ramos's 
years  in  the  underworld. 

The  doctor  carved  out 
nearly  SOlbs  of  blubber  from 
the  mafioso's  face  and  waist, 
producing  a  new  slimline  fig¬ 
ure.  His  fingerprints  were 
turned  upside-down. 

Prosecutor  Kristin  Hayes , 
told  the  jury  that  “a  new  Ri¬ 
chie  Ramos  emerged,  whom  a  i 
policeman,  who  had  watched  1 
him  grow  since  the  age  of 
eight  wouldn’t  have  recog¬ 
nised  if  he  walked  past  him  : 
on  the  street”.  There  was  no  : 
evidence  of  a  payment,  Dr \ 


Castillo  was  just  looking  after 

his  own. 

One  of  Dr  Castillo’s  former 
students  —  Dr  James  Fox 
who  became  head  of  plastic 
surgery  at  the  Philadelphia 
hospital  —  testified  as  to  the 
miraculous  quality  of  the 
transformation,  declaring 
himself  daarted  by  the  finger¬ 
print  distortion. 

But  Ramos  could  not  stay 
away  from  Ms  wife.  By  stalk¬ 
ing  her  car,  police  were 
drawn  to'  the  delicate  man 
whom  they  arrested  while  he 
was  fixing  her  flat  tyre. 

There  was  a  twist:  Ramos 
then  did  the  dirty  on  his  bene- 
Sclent  doctor.  In  exchange  for 
30  years  in  prison  instead  of  a 
mandatory  life  sentence,  he 
testified  against  the  man  who 
had  rescued  him. 

Dr  Castillo  now  fhces  five 
years  jail,  and  the  loss  of  his 
medical  licence. 
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Giuseppe  -nuc- 

do"  Bertone,  who 
has  died  aged  82. 
may  not  have 
been  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  draughtsman  the  very 
greatest  Italian  car  designer 
—  that  honour  belongs  indis¬ 
putably  to  his  neighbour  and 

rival.  Sergio  Pininferina  _ 

but  be  was  responsible  for  the 
most  Influential  school  of  car 
designers  ever.  The  Bertone 
carrozzeria  was  run  like  the 
studio  of  a  Renaissance 
painter  with  masterpiece 
following  masterpiece,  exe¬ 
cuted  by  a  succession  of 
studio  assistants  who  eventu¬ 
ally  rose  to  prominence  in 
their  own  right. 

The  development  of  the  net¬ 
work  of  ctUTozzerte,  which 
covets  Piedmont  and  Lom¬ 
bardy  from  artisan  work¬ 
shops  to  international  Haeign 
consultancies,  is  a  metaphor 
of  the  larger  economic 
industrial  achievements  of 
Italy  in  the  second  half  of  the 
century. 

Originally  coach-builders, 
the  canvzzerie  began  to  work 
on  horseless  carriages  in  the 
1920s  and  1930s,  creating  mag¬ 
nificent  bespoke  designs  for 
manufacturers  of  chassis.  It 
was  only  in  the  post-war 
period  that  the  canvzzerie 
began  to  turn  their  attention 
to  design  for  mass-produc¬ 
tion.  These  were  the  years  of 
the  ricostnaione,  when  Italy 
had  its  own  long  delayed  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution,  and  it 
was  Bertone’s  team  of  design¬ 
ers  which  provided  not  only 
some  of  the  shapes  by  which 
Italian  industrial  design  will 
forever  be  remembered,  but 
also  the  shapes  which  define 
the  visual  evolution  of  the 
motorcar. 

Carrozzeria  Bertone  di  G. 
Bertone  &  C.  was  founded  In 
Turin  by  Nuccio's  father,  Gio¬ 
vanni,  in  1912.  Its  original 
business  was  the  construction 
and  repair  of  carriages,  turn¬ 
ing  to  coach-built  car  bodies 
In  1921.  Nuccio  Joined  the 
firm  in  1905  and  took  over 
during  the  second  world  war. 
It  was  now  that  Bertone's  tra¬ 
ditional  carrozzeria  consoli¬ 
dated  the  process  of  subtle 
evolution  from  craftsmen 
working  on  commission  to  en- 
trepmenrial  industrial  de- 
gignfirs  proposing  "concepts” 
for  mass  production. 

The  Showcase  for  Bertone's 
concept  cars  was  the  annual 
Turin  motor  show,  but  the 
post-war  years  in  Italy,  while 
foil  o£  the  excitement  of  the 
national  reconstruction,  were 
also  impoverished  ones.  By 
the  early  1950s  Bertone's  ex¬ 
travagant  designs  were  gener¬ 
ating  very  tittle  domestic 
business  and  his  carrozzeria 
was  saved  from  oblivion  by 
an  extraordinary  American 
industrialist  from  Warsaw, 
Indiana,  called  Stanley  Har¬ 
old  “Wacky”  Arnolt  IL  . 


Hie  British  Motor  Corpora 
tion  importer  for  fixe  mid¬ 
west,  Arnolt  bought  two  de¬ 
signs  by  Bertone  he  saw  at 

the  1952  Turin  show  and  used 
them  on  MG  chassis.  The 
sporty,  but  rude,  British  me¬ 
chanicals  were  spontaneously 
translated  info  the  Amolt- 
MG,  a  car  of  exceptional  grace 
and  refinement  which,  with 
its  combination  of  bold. 
sides  and  delicate,  feminine 


curves,  established  the  shape 
of  "grand  touring”  cars  for  a 
generation  to  come. 

Bertone's  rpnatssnnw  Twid 
begun,  soon  to  be  followed  by 
a  period  Of  mnnnopom  and 
baroque.  The  first  master  he 
employed  was  Franco  Scag- 
lione  who,  from  1951  to  1959, 
was  Bartone’s  original  design 
director.  Under  Scagtione, 
Bertone  was  responsible  for 
an  experimental  Abarth  of 
1952,  but  most  remarkably  for 
the  sensational  series  of  BAT 
(Berlina  Aerodinamlca  Tee¬ 
nies)  cars,  based  on  Aiia- 


Bertone’s  team  of 
designers  provided 
the  shapes  which 
define  the 
evolution  of 
the  motorcar 


Romeo  running  gear.  The 
BAT  cars  were  completely  un¬ 
inhibited  visual  narratives  on 
the  possibilities  of  car  styling, 
more  imaginative  than  any¬ 
thing  else  ever  seen  at  the 
time:  complex,  sweeping 
curves  betraying  an  exciting; 
emotional  response  to  what  a 
car  might  be. 

The  BAT  cars  were  ideas  on 
wheels  and  never  reached 
production,  but  another  Ber¬ 
tone  design  for  Alfb-Romeo 
has  plausible  claim  to  being 
among  the  most  beautifol  and 
carefully  considered  car  de¬ 
signs  of  all.  The  1954  AKa- 
Romeo  Giulietta  Sprint  was  a 
neat;  perfectly  proportioned 
small  gran  turismo  whose 
confident  lines  influenced 
small  sports  car  design  for  20 
years.  Five  hundred  were 
planned  and  40,009  were  built 

Scagtione  was  followed  as 
capo  sttlista  by  the  remark¬ 
able  Giorgio  Giugiarlo  who 
had  a  talent  said  one  Ameri¬ 
can  critic,  for  handling  "plas¬ 
tic  volumes  better  than-  any 
Italian  since  Michelangelo”. 
For  Bertone.  Giugiaro  drew 
the  Alfa-Romeo  GTV,  the  Fiat 
Spider  850  of  1964.  and  the 
epochal  Lamborghini  Mlura 
of  196ft  no  car  designer  has 
ever  understood  better  the  ex¬ 
pressive  possibilities  of 
pressed  metal,  nor  handled 
them  with  more  lascivious 
refinement 


Giugiaro  was  followed  by 
the  last  great  master  to  work 
for  Bertone.  Marcello  “Letio" 
Gandlnt  EQs  style  was  ex¬ 
treme;  while  Pininfarina  con¬ 
tinued  to  create  ever  mare 
refined  and  sensuous, 
erotic,  shapes,  under  Gan- 
dim,  Bertone's  signature  be¬ 
came  an  aggressive,  razor- 
edged  style,  occasionally 
lurching  into  near  parody. 
The  1973  Fiat  30/9.  a  neat 
economy  sportscar.  and  the 
rally  Championship-winning 
1974  Trffflcia  Stratos  were  typi¬ 
cal  and  so  too  was  the  outra¬ 
geous  Lamborghini  Coun- 
tach,  stall  the  last  word  to 
supercar  semantics.  This  type 
of  angular  idiosyncrasy  was 
not  always  successful:  while 
Pininfarina's  ravish  Lngly 
fluid  Ferraris  are  held  in  uni¬ 
versal  veneration,  it  is  no¬ 
table  that  the  least  popular 
Ferrari  of  all  is  the  Bertone- 
designed  308GT4  of  1975. 

Not  only  were  the  two 
men's  styles  different,  so  were 
their  methods.  While  Pinin¬ 
farina  was  involved  in  the 
actual  visualisation  process, 
Bertone  was  more  inclined  to 
give  his  designers  a  free 
hand.  He  was  an  impresario 
of  talent  whose  carrozzeria 
evolved  into  a  design  consul¬ 
tancy  and  then  into  a  manu¬ 
facturing  business. 

Today,  the  cars-as-art  credo 
has  become  commonplace. 
Masterly  manipulators  of 
form  and  Hne,  among  whom 
Bertone  and  his  capi  stilista 
were  pre-eminent,  have  ex¬ 
posed  the  aesthetic  poverty  of 
contemporary  fine  art  sculp¬ 
ture.  A  1954  Alfa-Romeo  Giu¬ 
lia  Sprint  Is  a  thing  of  sur¬ 
passing  refinement  and 
beauty;  a  mere  sight  of  the 
gorgeous  wooden  mascherone 
(buck)  which  the  designers 
used  to  study  the  evolution  of 
its  shape  is  enough  to  confirm 
to  the  dullest  observer  that  a 
Renaissance  tradition  of  craft 
and  design  survived  into  the 
20th  century-  If  you  have  the 
vocabulary  to  describe  the 
precise  angle  between  the 
windscreen  pillar  and  the  ver¬ 
tical,  it  is  inevitable  that  yon 
will  pay  more  attention  to  the 
effects  to  be  obtained  from  its 
tasteftil  manipulation.  Ber¬ 
tone's  designers  bad  that  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  achieved  com- 
mensurately  impressive 
effects. 

Ambitious  claims  may,  per¬ 
haps.  not  be  made  of  the  1991 
Skoda  Favorit,  another  Bar- 
time  design,  but  its  very  fa¬ 
miliarity  does  show  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  industrial 
design  has,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  men  like  Nuccio  Ber¬ 
tone,  infiltrated  our  century 
and  our  perceptions. 


Stephen  Bayfey 


Giuseppe  “Nuccio”  Bertone.  car 
designer,  bom  July  4, 1914;  died 
February  26, 1997 
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Isabelle  Lucas . .  .from  Barbra  Streisand's  sassy  maid  to  TV's  EastEnders 


PHOTOGRAPH-  DOUGLAS  JEFFERY 


Actress  who  flew  the  artistic  ghetto 


IN  BRITISH  television’s 
early  postwar  years 
blade  performers  found 
dramatic  rotes  hard  to 
come  by.  There  was  always 
a  scramble  for  any  work, 
and,  as  Isabelle  Lucas,  who 
has  died  aged  69.  recalled, 
competition  came  from 
Americans  such  as  Eartha 
Kitti  who  were  seen  by  cast¬ 
ing  directors  as  more  expe¬ 
rienced  —  and  glamorous. 

Yet  from  the  late  1950s 
imheiie  made  many  televi¬ 
sion  appearances.  She  co- 
starred  with  Norman  Bea¬ 
ton  and  Lenny  Henry  in  the 
1970s  sitcom  The  Fosters 
and  with  Beaton  again  in 
Channel  4*s  Desmond’s 
series  of  the  1980s. 

Her  many  stage  roles  in¬ 
cluded  that  of  Barbra  Strei¬ 
sand’s  sassy  maid  in  the 
1966  West  End  production 
of  Fanny  Gtrl  and  the  first 
black  Martha  in  an  innova¬ 
tive  1968  production  of 
Who’s  Afraid  Of  Virginia 
Woolf  at  Worthing. 


She  joined  the  National 
Theatre  at  the  Old  Vic  in 
1969  and  that  year  played 
Nurse  Lake  in  Peter  Nich¬ 
ols'  The  National  Health,  tot 
1973  Sir  Peter  Hall  cast  her 
in  the  NTs  production  of 
The  Bacchae  but  they 
clashed  when  he  insisted  on 
nudity  for  the  female  char¬ 
acters.  Isabelle  appeared 
artfully  draped! 

She  played  Mammy  in  a 
1972  Drury  Lane  musical 
Gone  With  The  Wind  and 
the  impatient  nurse  in  Neil 
Simon's  comedy  The  Sun¬ 
shine  Boys  (1975)  with 
Jimmy  Jewel  and  Alfred 
Marks.  Her  last  London  mu¬ 
sical  was  Look  To  The  Rain¬ 
bow  in  1985  at  the  King’s 
Head  Theatre  Chib  and  her 
final  stage  appearance  came 
two  years  ago  as  a  critically 
acclaimed  performance  as 
the  Norse  in  Dame  Jndi 
Dench's  production  of 
Romeo  And  Juliet  at  the 
Open  Air  Theatre,  Regent’s 
Park. 


Isabelle  was  born  in 
Toronto.  Her  father  was  a 
chef  on  the  ftanaAian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway  and  her 
mother  was  a  church  organ¬ 
ist  and  choirmistress.  She 
appeared  in  amateur  stage 
shows  in  Toronto  —  includ¬ 
ing  Showboat  —  and  won 


Jones.  Thus,  as  she  ob¬ 
served,  was  her  ambition  to 
sing  opera  on  stage  fill- 
filled.  albeit  not  at  Covent 
Garden. 

During  The  tJazz  Train’s 
post-London  tour  Isabelle 
met  saxophonist  Maurice 
Jennings  and  they  married 


Isabelle  clashed  with  Sir  Peter  Hall  when 
he  insisted  on  nudity  for  the  female 
characters.  She  appeared  artfully  draped! 


talent  contests  before  she 
arrived  in  Britain  In  1954  to 
study  singing.  Later  she 
recalled:  "I  studied  straight 
opera  but  Covent  Garden 
and  Sadler's  Wells  turned 
me  down.” 

Desperate  and  penniless 
she  saw  an  ad  in  the  Stage, 
and  joined  a  Piccadilly 
Theatre  revue.  The  Jazz 
Train,  in  1956,  singing 
That’s  Life  from  Carmen 


General  Enrique  Peralta  Azurdia 

The  iron  fist 
of  Guatemala 


AS  THE  military  dictator 
of  Guatemala  in  the 
19608,  General  Enrique 
Peralta  Azurdia,  who  has  died 
aged  87,  presided  over  one  of 
the  darker  periods  of  that 
country’s  always  sombre  his¬ 
tory.  Seizing  power  in  1963.  he 
rated  with  the  vicious  disre¬ 
gard  for  human  rights  that 
has  always  been  part  of  the 
Guatemalan  army’s  tradi¬ 
tions.  but  was  eventually 
obliged  to  withdraw  in  1966. 
His  attempt  to  return  as  an 
elected  president  in  1982  was 
thwarted  by  another  military 
coup. 

Peralta,  who  belonged  to  the 
conservative  ultra-nationalist 
section  of  the  Guatemalan 


,  Bert  one  unveils  his  Pirana  car  atthe  British  motor  show  in  1967  army,  was  a  player  in  Guate¬ 


malan  politics  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  Mentioned  as  a 
possible  president  in  1944,  he 
became  defence  minister  in 
the  government  of  General  Mi¬ 
guel  Ydigoras  Fuentes,  the 
president  who  had  provided 
the  American  CIA  with  facili¬ 
ties  in  Guatemala  to  launch  its 
Bay  of  Pigs  operation  against 
Castro’s  Cuba  in  1961. 

Peralta’s  coup;  on  March  30, 
1963,  was  precipitated  by  the 
return  to  Guatemala  the  previ¬ 
ous  day  of  Juan  Jos6  Arevalo, 
the  old  civilian  president  who 
had  launched  the  country’s 
first  reformist  government 
after  the  revolution  of  1944. 
The  possibility  that  Arevalo 
might  win  the  elections  sched¬ 
uled  for  1964  was  too  much  for 


Peralta. .  .showed vicious 
disregard  for  human  rights 

the  Guatemalan  military,  who 
claimed  they  had  intervened 
“because  of  the  infiltration  of 
communists  that  had  become 
more  alarming  each  day.” 

The  CIA  had  taken  a  dose 
interest  in  Guatemalan  affairs 
ever  since  they  had  promoted 
foe  military  coup  in  1964  that 
ted  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
leftwing  regime  of  Jacobo  Ar- 
benz  —  and  created  the  via 
cruds  along  which  Guatemala 
has  travelled  for  more  than  40 


in  1957.  That  year  she  made 
her  first  film  appearance  in 
the  Em  eric  Pressburger- 
scrlpted  Miracle  In  Soho. 
Plays  and  musicals,  televi¬ 
sion  and  movies  —  includ¬ 
ing  Out  land  with  Sean  Con¬ 
nery  in  1981  —  followed. 

In  1979  she  made  a  memo¬ 
rable  appearance  as  televi¬ 
sion's  first  black  lesbian  in 
the  sitcom  Agony  —  which, 
to  her  delight,  won  her  a 


years.  But  it  appears  they 
were  not  directly  involved  In 
Peralta’s  coup.  John  Bell,  the 
American  ambassador  in  Gua¬ 
temala  City,  announced  that 
“this  coup  was  not  suggested 
by  the  US.  it  was  not  ar¬ 
ranged,  managed,  or  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  US",  but  he 
admitted  that  “the  possibility 
of  it  was  known  and  was 
reported  to  Washington.” 

But  Peralta  was  no  Ameri¬ 
can  puppet.  He  rejected  Amer¬ 
ican  suggestions  that  he 
should  import  US  “Green  Be¬ 
rets"  to  fight  the  guerrilla 
movements  that  bad  sprung 
up  in  1960.  in  imitation  of  foe 
Cuban  revolution.  Guatemala 
under  Peralta  soon  had  elite 
death  squads  of  its  own,  cam¬ 
paigning  vigorously  against 
foe  guerrillas  and  their  peas¬ 
ant  supporters.  In  March  1966, 
government  forces  raided  a 
meeting  of  Communist  Party 
leaders  who  had  returned  to 
foe  country  from  exile,  and  28 
politicians  and  trade  union 
leaders  were  murdered,  their 
bodies  being  dropped  from  an 
aeroplane  into  the  Pacific. 

Nor  were  the  victims  of  Per- 1 


glowing  review  in  Gay 
News  —  and  15  years  on 
gave  a  touching  perfor¬ 
mance  as  the  over-protec¬ 
tive  mother  of  lesbian  hair¬ 
dresser  Della  in  TV’s 
EastEnders.  Her  final  tele¬ 
vision  role  was  as  a  wor¬ 
ried  grandmother  in  The 
Bill  In  1995. 

Isabelle  did  not  feel 
enough  progress  had  been 
made  for  black  artists,  who 
she  believed  were  confined 
to  a  ghetto.  “I  have  worked 
in  this  country  for  40 
years,”  she  said,  “but  all 
we  seem  to  be  left  with  is 
the  Notting  Bill  Carnival, 
and  a  struggling  black 
theatre  currently  under 
threat  because  of  cuts  in 
funding.” 

She  is  survived  by  her 
husband. 


Stephen  Bourne 


Isabelle  Harriet  Lucas,  actress 
and  singer,  bom  December  3, 
1927:  died  February  24. 1997 


alta’s  rate  only  communists. 
He  presided  over  foe  increas¬ 
ing  militarisation  of  politics 
that  had  already  been  started 
under  Ydigoras.  All  political 
parties  found  it  difficult  to 
operate,  labour  organisers 
were  jailed  as  "agitators”,  and 
when  elections  finally  came  in 
1968.  the  chief  civilian  candi¬ 
date,  Mario  Mendez  Montene¬ 
gro,  was  assassinated. 

Peralta  himself  was  a  reti¬ 
cent  politician,  but  he  consoli¬ 
dated  military  control  over 
Guatemalan  society  at  a  time 
when  this  was  becoming  a 
pattern  in  more  significant 
countries  in  Latin  America, 
like  Brazil  and  Argentina.  Im¬ 
portant  sectors  of  foe  country, 
the  business  community  and 
the  Catholic  cburch,  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  believe  that  mili¬ 
tary  rule,  however  disguised, 
would  be  the  norm  for  the 
forseeable  future,  as  indeed 
proved  to  be  the  case. 


Richard  Gott 


Enrique  Peralta  Azurdia:  military 
dictator  bom  1909:  died  Febru¬ 
ary  19. 1997 


Face  to  Faith 


Murder  and  mayhem?  Just 
don’t  take  the  Bible  literally 


Rabbi  ShxntMiBoteach 


TO  MANY,  the  Bible  in¬ 
spires  admiration  and 
loathing  in  equal  mea¬ 
sure.  As  even  sceptics  would 
agree,  it  tefKDedwith  profound 

moral  teaching*  and  hflS 
served  as  the  foremost  inspira¬ 
tion  for  charity  andhuman  al¬ 
truism  throughout  time. 

Where  would  we  be  if  it  did  not 
proclaim  peace  as  greater  than 

war,  loving  the  stranger  as  su¬ 
perior  to  taking  revenge 
againston  enemy,  and  highest 
of  all,  to  love  ane'sfteflow  man 
asonesdf? 

But  bow  can  fob  inspiration 
be  reconciled  with  all  foe  hor¬ 
rors  within  it  the  injunction 

to  take  "an  eye  for  an  eye.  and  a 

tooth  for  a  tooth”;  or  death  by 
atoning  for  capital  and  reli-  - 

gipqg  transgression?  What  off 
God'scammaadnant  to  wipe 
out  the  nation  of  Aioalek. 
eyecy  last  man,  woman,  and 


child?  Or  Joshua’s  wars  - 
against  the  inhabitants  of 
Qare»m?  And,  most  difficult  of 
all,  what  can  we  make  of  God’s 
commandment  to  Abraham  to 
murder  his  own  son? 

A  new  trend  among  many  of 

the  faithful  is  to  simply  purge 


but  man  Is  not  In  the  course  of 
recording  God's  teachings  in 
the  Bible,  man  either  interpo: 

lated  his  own  imperfect  and 
often  corrupt  teachings,  or 
simply  recorded  God’s  words 

wrongly,  nms  foe  argument 
But  this  “pick  and  choose”  ap- 


_ believing  Jew.  who  accepts 

foe  Bible  as  the  absolute  word 
of  God.  It  is  intellectually  dis¬ 
honest  and  inconsistent  to  ar¬ 
gue  that  everything  which  ac- 
cords  with  modern-day 
morality  Is  said  to  originate 
with  God.  and  dismiss  every- 
thing  we  find  disagreeable  as 
front  foBfote;  human  sources. 

The  Jewish  approach  to 


these  very  real  difficulties  is 
this:  Jewish  sages  have  never 
taken  literally  the  most  con¬ 
troversial  passages  concern¬ 
ing  punishment  Far  from  this 
approach  being  “an  easy  way 
out”  from  the  problem  ofBIb- 
Ileal  morality,  it  illustrates 
foe  idea  of  a  divinely  given 
oral  interpretation  of  the  law 
as  central  to  all  Jewish 
scholarship. 

When  a  Jew  speaks  of  the 
Torah,  he  means  both  the  writ 
ten  law  and  the  oral  commen¬ 
tary  which  were  berth  given  on 
Mount  Sinai  more  than  3,000 
years  ago.  Moses  spent  40  days 
and  nights  onfoe  mountain, 
yet  it  doesn’t  take  that  long  to 

Rather,  Moses  was  absorbing 
from  God,  not  just  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  but  its  oral  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  Jews  see  the  written 
law  as  foe  lecture  notes  of 
God'S  teachings  at  Sinai.  That 
the  written  law  must  have  had 
an  oral  accompaniment  is  ob¬ 


vious  from  the  extreme  ambi¬ 
guity  eff  Scripture;  for  example, 
the  Bible  forbids  man  to  do 
work  on  the  Sabbath  without 
defining  what  work  is. 

The  greatest  Biblical  diffi¬ 
culty  of  all  is  the  binding  of 
Isaac.  What  was  God's  inten¬ 
tion  in  commanding  Abraham 

to  murder  his  own  son?  The 

Jewish  sages  explain  that  Isaac 
was  more  than  just  a  person 
he  represented  the  future  of 
Abraham's  religion,  the  mono¬ 
theistic  (kith  that  Abraham 

bad  fathered  would  continue 
only  through  Isaac.  Ishmael 
had  already  gone  off  the  path. 
Iflsaac  died,  the  world  would 
revert  to  paganism.  Recogni¬ 
tion  of  God  as  sovereign  of  the 
earth  was  entirely  dependent 
on  Isaac’s  survival. 

BUT  God  was  teaching 
that  obedience  came  be¬ 
fore  everything  wen 
Abraham’s  commitment  to  the 
future  ofhis  new  fidth.  The 
test  with  which  God  presented 

him  was  a  choice  between  his 

God  smd  bis  religion. 

There  are  those  who  pro- 
mote  religion  as  an  end  in  itself 

_ ?  pipans  by  which  man  can 

be  mopri,  rituals  which  lead  to 
greater  femily  cohesion,  a 
method  for  curing  man  ofhis 
material  lusts— rather  than 
the  road  by  which  man 
achieves  a  proximity  with 


God.  In  doing  so.  they  are 
guilty  of  making  religion,  even 
monotheism  into  an  idol  a  for¬ 
eign  God. 

For  example,  when  people 
are  killed  in  foe  name  of  reli¬ 
gion,  man  forsakes  God’s  com¬ 
mandment  not  to  murder  in 
fovour  ofhis  own  fervour  for 
his  faith  and  a  hatred  for  the 
infideLTomostafus  It  is  In¬ 
conceivable  that  religion  and 
God  can  be  at  odds.  But  this  is 
precisely  what  happens  when 
we  make  religion  the  destina¬ 
tion  Instead  of  the  path. 

Judaism  came  into  this 
world  to  end  foe  worship  of 
false  gods  and  focus  man¬ 
kind’s  hearts  and  minds  on  foe 
one  true  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth.  God  therefore  gave 
the  father  of  all  monotheism, 
Abraham,  the  supreme  test  of 
whether  he  was  religiously  In¬ 
clined  because  he  loved  doc¬ 
trine,  theology,  and  ritual,  or 
because  he  loved  God.  Would 
Abraham  destroy  foe  religion 
he  bad  founded  if  God  com¬ 
manded  him  to  do  so?  Abra¬ 
ham  passed  foe  test,  and  both 
he  and  his  son  survived  to  es¬ 
tablish  God,  for  all  ages  to 
come  as  Master  of  the 
universe. 


Rabbi  Shmuel  Boteach.  director 
o!  L’Chaim  Society,  Oxford, 
continues  our  series  reflecting 
on  the  "dark  side"  of  the  Bible. 
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Weekend  Birthdays 


Who  was  that  guy,  the  club 
owner  in  Robert  Altman’s 
movie  Kansas  City?  Who  was 
hard  and  spare  arid  yet  neither 
soiled  nor  sour?  Was  it  really 
Harry  Belafonte  (70  today), 
for  four  decades  at  least  a  de¬ 
lectable,  and  certainly  pub¬ 
licly  acceptable,  face  of  Amer¬ 
ican  blackness — singer  and 
actor  (though  be  dropped  out 
ofHoliywood,  calling  it  an  "ex¬ 
ploitation  institution”  and 
refusing  to  compete  with  Sid¬ 
ney  Poitier  for  crumbs  of 
coloured  casting)?  Belafon  re  is 
known  for  perfect  civility 
over  civil  rights;  as  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Nelson  Man¬ 
dela’s  buddy;  a  figurehead 
who  will  do  a  charity  or  a 
causes  fine  and  dignified  eulo¬ 
gy  or  zippy  fund-raiser;  calm, 
balanced.  And  yet,  Altman  al¬ 


ways  taps  the  prime  mover  in 
his  players,  and  what  his  cam¬ 
eras  saw  wasa  very  angry 
man,  with  all  the  energy  of  an 
anger  still  dally  provoked  by 
as  much  by  indiscriminate 
stupidity  as  d  iscriminatory 
racism.  Belafonte  and  Altman 
plan  another  gig.  about 
Amos  ’n’  Andy,  the  US  televi¬ 
sion  show  oftbe  1950s  in 
which  real  blacks  blacked-up 
to  conform  to  a  white  idea  of 
comic  black  foolishness.  That 
should  set  foe  fury  flowing. 

Today’s  other  birthdays:  Ken¬ 
ny  Baker,  jazz  trumpeter,  76; 
David  Broome,  showjumper. 
57;  Leslie  Christie,  general 
secretary.  National  Union  of 
Civil  and  Public  Servants.  58; 
Roger  Daltrey.  actor  and 
rock  singer.  53;  Andrew 
Faulds,  Labour  MP.  74;  Sir 
Allan  Green,  QC,  former  Di¬ 
rector  of  Public  Prosecutions. 
62;  Doris  Hare,  actress,  92; 
Prof  James  Lister,  paediatri¬ 
cian,  74;  John  Napier,  stage 
designer,  53:  Mike  Head,  pop 
broadcaster.  46;  David  Scott 
Cowper.  solo  yachtsman,  55; 
Mark  Todd,  Olympic  horse¬ 
man,  41. 

Tomorrow 's  birthdays:  Pat 
Arrowsmith,  pacifist  cam¬ 
paigner,  67;  Harry  Blech, 
founder.  London  Mozart  Play¬ 
ers.  87;  Kevin  Curren.  tennis 


player.  38;  Mikhail  Gorba¬ 
chev,  former  president,  USSR, 
66;  Peter  Heathfield,  former 
general  secretary,  NUM,  87; 
Cardinal  Basil  Hume.  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Westminster,  74; 
Dame  Naomi  James,  yachts¬ 
woman,  48;  Jennifer  Jones, 
actress,  78;  John  Tusa,  broad¬ 
caster.  former  managing  di¬ 
rector,  BBC  World  Service,  61; 
John  Peter  Rhys  (JPR)  Wil¬ 
liams.  rugby  player  and  sur¬ 
geon,  48;  Ian  Woosnam, 
golfer,  38. 


Death  Notices 

OTAVKHOU,  UteheO ■  beloved  ana  twmu- 
hn  daintnm  at  Philip  and  Emilia,  staler  01 
Alas,  died  apod  27.  on  Saturday  22nd  Feb¬ 
ruary  1697.  service  will  an  n«d  by  Arerv- 
tSBiwp  Groaarm.  u  si  Uary  s  cmnoanti. 
Trinity  Roao.  Wood  Green  N22.  at  1.30pm. 
Monday  3rd  March  1907 

In  Memoriam 

SILVER,  Wny»T  Btendy  (nfte  Jogger} 
died  2nd  March  teas.  Always  lovod  and 
tondty  remeriberod  by  all  nor  lamlly 


WHITE.  David  Sydney.  Died  am  dI  Morcn 
1995.  Former  lovod  end  ml&Md. 


Births 

DUFFY/DARNEr.  On  February  16th  in 
Room  and  Hay.  daughter  Niamh. 

■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
0171  713  «7  or  tax  bl7l  713  41Z9  between 
9am  and  3pm  uon-Frl 
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Major  has  had  it 

But  where  is  the  buzz  for  Blair? 

FOR  the  record,  it  has  to  be  repeated  that  nothing  is 
certain  in  politics.  But  don’t  be  misled.  Such  provisos 
are  now  mere  superstition.  The  reality  after  the  Wirral 
South  byelection  is  that  Britain  will  have  a  Laboifr 
government  in  a  couple  of  months  time.  In  all  probabil¬ 
ity  Labour  will  have  a  comfortable,  and  perhaps  even  a 
landslide,  majority,  certainly  enabling  Tony  Blair  to 
govern  for  a  full  term.  Wirral  South  is  simply  the  latest 
piece  of  evidence  in  a  long  and  unvaryingly  consistent 
not  to  say  boringly  predictable,  pattern  of  Labour 
ascendancy  and  Conservative  eclipse.  There  is  not  one 
single  piece  of  counter-evidence  anywhere,  whether 
from  byelections  or  from  opinion  polls,  to  give  any  hope 
to  the  Conservatives.  John  Nfajor  has  had  it 

Compared  with  Christchurch  in  summer  1933  when 
the  swing  against  the  Conservatives  was  a  record- 
breaking  35  per  cent  with  Dudley  West  in  December 
1994  where  it  was  29,  or  with  Staffordshire  South  East  in 
April  last  year  where  it  was  22,  Wirral  with  its  swing  of 
17  per  cent  may  seem  a  more  modest  achievement  And 
so.  in  that  relative  sense,  it  is;  anti-Conservative  feeling 
has  moderated  slightly  over  the  past  two  years.  But  in 
absolute  terms,  17  per  cent  is  still  a  prodigious  swing, 
and  in  the  context  of  the  political  situation  of  February 
1997,  it  more  than  guarantees  Labour's  general  election 
winning  prospects  this  time  round.  Since  Wirral  South 
is  probably  the  last  byelection  before  the  1997  general 
election,  the  byelection  result  with  which  it  best  bears 
comparison  is  Langbaurgh,  which  Labour  took  from 
the  Conservatives  in  November  1991  in  the  last  English 
contest  before  the  1992  election.  Labour's  swing  in 
Langbaurgh  was  3  per  cent  at  a  time  when  its  national 
opinion  poll  lead  over  the  Tories  was  2  per  cent  by  the 
time  of  the  general  election,  six  months  later,  the  swing 
back  to  the  Conservatives  nationally  was  5  per  cent  and 
in  Langbaurgh,  which  they  recaptured,  it  was  3  per 
cent  Today,  by  contrast  Labour  leads  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  by  16  points  in  the  national  polls  and  by  19  points 
in  Wirral  South.  And  the  general  election  is  no  more 
than  two  months  away  this  time,  not  six.  There  simply 
is  not  enough  time  for  the  Tories  to  recover  from  such  a 
deficit 

You  don’t  believe  it?  Then  consider  these  further 
facts.  Fact  One:  for  the  first  time  in  the  20th  century,  a 
government  has  gone  through  an  entire  parliamentary 
term  without  winning  a  single  by  election.  Fact  Two:  the 
Conservatives  have  not  won  a  byelection  at  all  since 
Richmond  in  1989,  an  amazing  38  contests  ago.  Fact 
Three:  Labour’s  swing  in  Wirral  South  exceeded  its 
swing  in  all  but  one  of  the  byelections  in  the  1987-92 
parliament  Fact  Four:  Labour’s  opinion  poll  lead  has 
been  in  double  figures  for  39  consecutive  months, 
whereas  before  the  last  general  election  it  had  been  in 
double  figures  only  once  in  the  final  16  months  of  the  i 
parliament 

Of  course  it  is  prudent  to  assume  that  the  result  of  the 
general  election  will  not  replicate  the  byelection  result 
in  Wirral  South.  It  won’t  (or  if  it  did.  Labour  would 
have  an  overall  majority  in  the  Commons  of  more  than  i 
160).  But  the  prospects  of  labour  bolding  on  to  Wirral 
South  in  a  couple  of  months’  time  are  statistically  and 
politically  good,  contrary  to  Conservative  Central  Office 
claims  yesterday  that  it  will  automatically  revert  to  its 
previous  allegiance.  In  fact,  the  second  worst  piece  of 
news  for  the  Conservatives  on  Thursday  was  that  the 
Liberal  Democrat  vote  in  Wirral  South  held  up  quite 
well  in  the  face  of  a  ferocious  two-party  squeeze.  Putting 
it  all  together,  this  week’s  byelection  points  to  a  Labour 
Commons  majority  of  around  70  on  May  1. 

There  is,  however,  a  cautious  downside  to  the  Wirral 
result  all  the  same.  Labour’s  victory  was  a  triumph  of 
brilliant  organisation.  The  party  spent  heavily,  worked 
hard,  and  fought  a  focused  and  disciplined  campaign 
against  a  vulnerable  opponent.  It  was  a  microcosm  of 
the  organisational  superiority  which  Labour  will  de¬ 
ploy  when  the  general  election  begins.  There  is  every 
reason  for  confidence  that  Labour,  with  some  assistance 
from  the  Liberal  Democrats,  is  in  a  position  to  oust  the 
Conservatives  at  last.  But  where  is  the  enthusiasm  and 
buzz  for  what  Mr  Blair  is  offering  instead?  If  Labour  are 
honest,  they  must  recognise  that  the  national  mood  is 
more  about  a  determination  to  get  rid  of  the  Tories  — 
and  why  not?  —  than  it  is  about  enthusing  over  the 
Labour  alternative. 


Not  just  a  lottery 

The  film  industry  needs  consistent  funding 

CAN  THE  British  film  industry  put  a  foot  wrong? 
Record  number  of  Oscar  nominations,  record  number 
of  films  produced,  record  receipts,  record  audiences. . . 
and  a  record  amount  of  lottery  cash  shortly  to  be 
distributed  from  a  £156  million  pot  to  four  out  of  20 
bidders.  Even  the  most  cynical  critics  would  have  to 
concede  some  of  the  current  hype.  Britain  produced  the 
most  films  for  15  years  last  year  —  114  —  and  also 
attracted  more  foreign  producers  as  well  The  increase 
in  British  films,  double  the  number  of  three  years  ago, 
looks  set  to  continue  in  1997.  The  new  lottery  money, 
which  will  be  spread  over  six  years,  should  help 
consolidate  this  advance.  The  bidders  were  ftill  of 
enthusiasm  as  applications  closed  yesterday.  There  is  a 
“phenomenal  wave  of  energy”  within  the  industry  and 
the  lottery  money  should  both  boost  UK  production  and 
reduce  the  loss  of  British  talent  to  Hollywood.  Who 
wants  to  work  For  unimaginative  American  corpora¬ 
tions  when  there  are  so  many  thrusting  and  creative 
independent  film  teams  in  Europe? 

Is  there  nothing  wrong?  Alas,  many  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  problems  remain  beneath  the  shining  accolades:  the 
domination  of  American-controlled  distribution  compa¬ 
nies,  a  lack  of  access  to  art-house  cinemas  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  a  political  culture  which,  unlike 
the  French  and  Irish,  still  foils  to  recognise  the  value  of 
the  cinema.  The  French  bestow  generous  subsidies  and 
the  Irish  attractive  tax  cuts  on  film-makers  but  the 
British  have  to  make  do  with  the  lottery.  Can  you 
imagine  British  politicians  being  as  interventionist  as 
the  French,  who  in  order  to  save  neighbourhood 
cinemas  have  restricted  the  seating  in  multi-screen 
complexes  and  increased  subsidies  to  town-centre  cine¬ 
mas?  David  Edgar,  the  playwright,  has  warned  of  the 
danger  posed  by  .lotteryisatiom  the  project  by  project 
approach  which  fails  to  create  and  nurture  Institutions 
where  talent  can  grow  and  flourish.  At  least  the  latest 
film  allocations  involve  consortia  which  are  meant  to 
be  capable  of  both  distributing  as  well  as  producing 
films.  What  is  needed  are  ministers  and  City  investor! 
who  are  ready  to  show  the  same  confidence  in  British 
film-makers  as  Hollywood  has  already  bestowed. 

A, 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Everyday  tales  of  abuse 


TO  SAY  that  "it  seems 
...  an  extraordinary 
set  of  coincidences 
that  one  child  could 
have  come  up  against  so 
many  depraved  adults  who 
were  not  concerned  about  her 
at  all",  indicates  Teresa  Gor¬ 
man’s  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  processes  by  which  chil¬ 
dren  come  to  be  abused  (Sen¬ 
sation  and  shock,  not  truth, 
February  28). 

Those  who,  like  myself, 
work  with  survivors  of  sexual 
abuse  recognise  that  abuse  Is 
all  too  frequently  a  pattern 
repeated  again  and  again  in 
the  lives  of  victims.  Perpet¬ 
rators  of  abuse  are  frequently 
the  victims  of  abuse  them¬ 
selves.  They  find  It  imposs¬ 
ible  to  relate  on  a  level  other 

tha  n  that  of  exploitation,  and 
have  learned  to  skilfully 
manipulate  the  behaviour  of 
those  around  them,  not  only 
their  victims,  but  partners, 
colleagues  and  members  of 
statutory  agencies  as  welL 
Abusers  may  seek  out  kin¬ 
dred  spirits;  networks  of 
abuse  both  within  and  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  families  are 
tragically  common-  The  vic¬ 
tims  of  abuse,  having  had  con¬ 
trol  of  their  lives  taken  from 


them  by  those  who  have 
abused  them,  strive  to  regain 
some  control  of  their  lives  by 
using  the  only  source  of 
power  left  to  them:  that  of  sex. 
In  turn  this  draws  such  chil¬ 
dren  into  contact  with  other 
abusive  individuals  and  so 
the  victim  is  drawn  ever 
deeper  into  a  cycle  from 
which  escape  seems  less  and 
less  possible. 

JonFraise. 

Consultant  Clinical 
Psychologist, 

H  G wynne  Jones  Centre, 
Pinde  rfields  Site, 

Wakefield  WF  4DG. 

SO  few  perpetrators  of 
child  sexual  abuse  are 
successfully  prosecuted  be¬ 
cause  ordinary  "good 
women"  like  Teresa  Gorman 
would  rather  not  face  the 
bleak  reality  of  child  sexual 
assault  (eg  a  child  forced  to 
perform  oral  sex  shows  no 
visible  signs).  Should  Ms  Gor¬ 
man  have  any  doubts  regard¬ 
ing  the  chaotic  children's 
homes  scenes  may  1  recom¬ 
mend  that  she  read  the  Frank 
Beck  inquiry  report  (HMSO). 

I  have  remained  in  the 
closet  regarding  my  own 
childhood  experiences  be¬ 


cause  1  learnt  from  an  early 
age  that  "telling”  hurts 
others.  I  can  remember  viv¬ 
idly  my  own  mother’s  words 
of  “wisdom”  when  I  told  her 
the  actions  of  my  foster 
parents:  "Mary,  your  tongue 
will  get  you  hung,  they  really 
are  such  nice  people.1 

Name  and  address  supplied. 

I  GREW  op  in  the  sort  of  fam¬ 
ily  I'm  sure  Ms  Gorman 
would  have  approved  o£  with 
two  natural  parents  who 
loved  me  dearly  and  would  do 
anything  in  their  power  to 
protect  me.  Unfortunately 
this  is  not  always  easy  or 
enough-  Between  the  ages  of 
12  and  16 1  was  raped  and  sex¬ 
ually  assaulted  by  a  number 
of  different  men  in  my  family 
home,  all  of  them  were  family 
friends.  And  nobody  noticed, 
despite  drastic  changes  in  my 
behaviour,  including  self- 
harming  and  deep  depres¬ 
sions.  Not  once  was  I  asked  if 
anything  had  happened  to 
me;  I  was  just  dismissed  as 
“difficult” 

Name  and  address  supplied. 

I  AM  18  and  just  coming  to 
the  end  of  tny  A-levels. 
When  I  was  nine  years  old  my 


two  elder  brothers  sexually 
abused  me.  It  continued  for 
about  two  years.  My  parents 
never  knew  and  It  has  never 
been  mentioned  between  my 
brothers  and  I. 

When  I  started  watching  No 
Child  oT  Mine.  I  didn't  think  I 
would  be  able  to  watch  it  all. 
it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  I 

real  your  interview  wife  Eos- 
minsky  (February  24)  saying 
it  had  a  good  ending  that 

madeitbareable. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Kos- 
minsky  in  making  such  an 
eye-opening  programme. 
Name  and  address  supplied. 

YOUR  interview  with  Kos- 
minsky  stated  that  "out¬ 
raged  newspaper  articles  are 
a  way  of  sidestepping  the 
painfUl  reality”.  Though  we 
may  often  "sidestep"  the  pain¬ 
ful  reality  of  media,  I  know 
far  myself  and  other  members 
nf  my  family  that  the  more 
often  you  sidestep  the  harder 
it  becomes  to  cope. 

I  did  not  talk  because  I  fait  I 
wouldn’t  be  believed,  my 
niece  talked  too  much  and 
was  branded  a  liar;  now  only 
she  will  ever  know  the  total 
and  true  extent  of  her  abuse. 
Name  and  address  supplied. 


More  jobs,  fewer 
words,  please 


IN  HIS  lengthy  response  to 
your  coverage  of  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Policy  Institute 
report,  Anglo-Saxon  Econom¬ 
ics  and  Jobs,  William  Walde- 
grave  (Letters,  February  27), 
challenges  the  EPFs  view  that 
there  are  limitations  to  the 
free  market  approach  when 
tackling  core  long  term  unem¬ 
ployment  The  British  version 
of  Anglo-Saxon  economics  is 
struggling  to  combat  core  wel¬ 
fare  dependency.  While  it 
might  be  argued  that  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  even  tougher 
Anglo-Saxon  anti-welfare 
measures —such  as  Job  Seek- 
era  Allowance  and  Project 
Work — will  eventually  force 
more  of  the  long  term  unem¬ 
ployed  into  low  paid  jobs,  the 
American  experience,  which 
Mr  Waldegrave  cites,  demon¬ 
strates  the  limits  of  such  an 
approach. 

te  a  minimal  welfare  envi¬ 
ronment,  low  paid  employ¬ 
ment  is  not  the  only  option 
facing  the  jobless;  criminal  ac¬ 
tivity  can  provide  an  alterna¬ 
tive  reservation  wage.  At  any 
one  time,  roughly  2  per  cent  of 
the  male  population  of  the  US 
Is  either  in  prison  or  on 
remand  and  a  farther  5  per 
cent  is  going  through  proba¬ 
tion.  Europe’s  problem  of  job¬ 
less  “outsiders”  Is  therefore 
mirrored  by  what  might  be 
called  the  US  “Insider”  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr  Waldegrave's  letter 
offers  a  characteristically  in¬ 
telligent  contribution  to  the 
debate  on  labour  market  pol¬ 
icy.  It  is  a  pity  therefore  that 
he  fails  to  recognise  the 
shortcomings  of  Anglo-Saxon 
economics. 

The  best  way  forward  lies  in 
improving  basic  skills  to 
reduce  the  supply  of  people  at 


most  risk  of  becoming  long 
term  unemployed,  measures 
to  ensure  that  work  pays,  and 
greater  use  ofbeneflt  transfers 
and  Intermediate  Labour 
Markets  to  provide  additional 
job  opportunities. 

John  Fhilpott. 

Director,  Employment 
Policy  Institute, 

Southbank  House, 

Black  Prince  Road. 

London  SEl  7SJ. 

1 A IILL1AM  Waldegrave’s 
V  V  defence  of  Tory  employ¬ 
ment  policies  contrasts  oddly 
with  last  year's  Labour  Force 
Survey,  which  showed  that 
only  14,000  fall-time  jobs  were 
created  in  the  previous  year 
and  that  male  full-time  jobs 
have  fallen  by  36,000.  And  has 
he  forgotten  how  the  adoption 
of  a  free  labour  market  in  1979 
led  to  the  rapid  destruction  of 
two  million  jobs? 

GCA  Talbot. 

PO  Box  208, 

Watford  WD12SE. 

LIKE.  1  am  sure,  most  of 
your  readers,  I  welcome 
your  policy  of  giving  prefer¬ 
ence  to  shorter  letters.  Why 
then  did  you  choose  to  devote 
an  entire  column  to  one  long, 
turgid  whinge  from  Wiliam 
Waldegrave?  If  he  is  looking 
for  an  alternative  career  as  a 
journalist  following  May  1. 
may  I  suggest  his  prose  style 
needs  a  lot  of  work. 

GN  Booth. 

5  Woodstock,  Knebworth, 
Hertfordshire  SG3  6EA 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  Include  a  full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear. 


AS*  Ybw  cyy/v  sse,  me 
npppuws  op  - 

IF  TtHS  SCh/ooL 


A  recipe  for  fat  profits 


Jft  S  A  FORMER  dinner  lady 
MAl  was  interested  to  read 
about  school  meals  (PnpDs 
find  chips  still  on  the  meno. 
February  26).  The  catering 
firm  I  worked  for  proudly  pro¬ 
claimed  “healthy  eating" 
throughout  their  schools,  yet 
the  food  we  were  supplied 
with  was  of  a  poor  quality: 
economy  burgers;  fatty  meats, 
low  grade  fruit  limited  sand¬ 
wich  fillings  and  masses  of 
fall  fat  cheese. 

We  did  chips  and  pizzas 
every  day  as  they  were  the 
best  sellers;  cheese  or  vegeta¬ 
bles  dishes  rarely  sold.  Most  of 
the  children  bought  chips  and 


more  chips.  It  was  policy  to 
put  cakes  and  biscuits  next  to 
the  till,  in  order  to  entice.  The 
vending  machlnpg  were  also  a 
priority — they  had  to  be  filled 
twice  a  day. 

1  am  sore  this  is  not  the  only 
school  kitchen  that  puts  profit 
before  a  healthy  diet  Surely  a 
quality  standard  for  school 
meals  should  be  enforced,  so 
that  In  today's  cut-throat  ten¬ 
dering  our  children’s  nut¬ 
ritional  options  are  not  com¬ 
promised. 

Lisa  Thomalley. 

Lee  Farm,  Freckenham, 

Bury  St  Edmunds, 

Suffolk  IP288HR. 


Mum’s  doing  nicely,  thanks 


YOUR  article  on  the 

National  Childbirth  Trust 
(Storm  (Hi  a  beanbag,  Febru¬ 
ary  26)  is  a  little  wide  of  the 
mark.  Staff  and  trustees  are 
not  anti-evolution — for  exam¬ 
ple,  we  are  in  the  process  of 
having  the  training  for  many 
of  our  support  services  vali¬ 
dated  by  a  university. 

We  have  not  increased  sub¬ 
scription  charges  for  three 
years.  To  some  extent,  there¬ 
fore,  the  new  charge  reflects 
the  effect  of  inflation.  How¬ 
ever,  current  demand  for  our 
services  far  outstrips  our 
resources,  and  we  need  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  open  out  the  NCTs 
services  to  a  much  broader  au¬ 


dience.  By  increasing  our 
standard  membership  sub¬ 
scription  we  are  able  to  offer 
low-income  households  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  join  for  £5. 

We  work  with  Sainsbury’s 
because  we  believe  they  are 
family  oriented,  and  because 
they  have  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  and  radical  breast¬ 
feeding  policies  in  the 
country .  All  our  services  are 
open  to  members  and  non¬ 
members.  We  are  not  a  single 
issue  organisation. 

Clodagh  Corcoran. 

National  Childbirth  Trust, 
Alexandra  House. 

Oldham  Terrace, 

Acton  W36NH. 


Telephone  tapping:  why  and  when  Mr  Howard  will  be  listening 


YOU  alleged,  quite  wrongly, 
that  the  United  Kingdom 
was  clandestinely  joining  its 
EU  partners  to  create  “an  in¬ 
ternational  telecommunic¬ 
ations  tapping  system”  (Brit¬ 
ain  to  join  FBI  phone  tap 
system,  February  25). 

We  have  never  disguised 
the  fact  that  interception  of 
communications  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  tool  in  the  Eight  against 
organised  crime  and.  dearly, 
we  need  to  ensure  that  we  can 
keep  up  as  organised  crim¬ 
inals  and  their  means  of  com¬ 


munication  become  Increas¬ 
ingly  sophisticated  and  inter¬ 
national.  But  that  does  not  Jus¬ 
tify  the  alarmist  tone  of  your 
article,  which  confused  a 
number  of  separate  issues. 

The  UK  Is  not  party  to  any 
agreements  concerning  our 
interception  of  calls  outside 
this  country.  Nor  do  we  allow 
calls  here  to  be  Intercepted  by 
foreign  governments. 

The  International  User 
Requirement,  which  outlines 
recommended  technical  stan¬ 
dards  for  lawful  interception. 


far  from  being  a  secret  docu¬ 
ment,  was  published  in  the  EG 
Official  Journal  last  year  and 
repeated,  in  substance,  in  a 
document  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  libraries  of  both 
Houses  ofPariiament  Sim-  . 
ilarly.  there  is  no  secrecy  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Government's 
proposals  on  encryption 
which  were  announced  last 
June  and  will  be  set  out  in  a 
consultation  paper  which  will 
be  published  shortly. 

It  is  no  secret  that  discus¬ 
sions  are  taking  place  within 


the  EU  context  about  how  cur¬ 
rent  Interception  capability 
can  be  maintained  as  the  use 
of  "satellite”  phones  in¬ 
creases.  Any  changes  to  our 
interception  regime  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  this  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  require  domestic  pri¬ 
mary  legislation,  giving 
Parliament  and  the  public  ftill 
opportunity  to  discuss  these 
matters. 

Michael  Howard  (MP). 

Home  Secretary, 

Queen  Anne's  Gate, 

London  SW1H  9AT. 


After  Dolly,  are  we  in  danger  of 
behaving  like  a  bunch  of  sheep? 


HAVE  been  contacted  over 


people  who  want  to  be  cloned 

or  to  done  others,  including  a 
childless  woman  who 
wishes  to  hold  her  dead  father 
in  her  arms  as  a  baby  (Letters, 
February  28).  The  lesson  cf  his¬ 
tory  is  that  whatever  is  poss¬ 
ible  will  be  tried  by  someone, 
somewhere.  So  is  her  dream 
possible — even  If  undesirable? 

We  now  have  the  technology 
not  only  to  done  humans  from 
those  alive,  but  also  from  those 
who  have  died  from  cells 
removed  before  or  immed¬ 
iately  after  ri^ath  and  grown  in 
culture  or  kept  frozen.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  such  cell  banks 

already  exist  worldwide.  Dolly 

was  cloned  from  frozen  cells 
which,  in  theory,  could  have 
been  preserved  for  many  years 
before  use — long  after  the 
death  of  the  donor.  It  Is  quite 
wrong  that  we  were  only  in¬ 
formed  of  this  latest  step  seven 

months  after  creation  erf" the 
clones.  The  time  to  discuss 
these  matters  is  before  work 
begins.  This  project  has  been 
dominated  by  obsessive 
secrecy. 

What  other  disturb  log  steps 
have  already  been  taken,  that 
we  will  not  be  told  about  until  it 
is  far  too  late?  What  about  the* 
sheep  which  are  pregnant  right 
now?  What  strange  creations 
are  they  carrying  “for  medical 
research”?  All  kinds  of  reasons 
have  beat  used  to  justify  these 
experiments.  The  most  bizarre 
excuse  has  been  “to  prevent 
BSE”.  This  is  absurd:  the  way 
to  prevent  BSE  is  not  cloning 
but  to  stop  turning  farm  ani¬ 
mals  into  cannibals. 

Huge  financial  interests  are 
at  stake:  the  patent  on  adult 
cloning  Is  worth  £50  million — 
whidh  is  the  rise  in  share  price 
within  48  hours  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  Hie  need  to  se¬ 
cure  a  patent  was  one  key 
reason  for  the  secrecy.  It  is  wor¬ 
rying  that  the  new  ethical 
watehdog  for  gaieties  is  an¬ 
swerable  primarily  to  fee  De¬ 
partment  ofTrade  and  Indus- 
try.  Control  should  be  entirely 
independent  of  vested  Interests. 

What  is  needed  is  a  global 
summit  on  biotechnology,  lead¬ 
ing  to  international  agreement 
on  a  Gene  Charter:  laws  cover¬ 
ing  not  only  dotting  but  also 
germ  warfare  with  smart 
viruses,  scorpion  poison,  genes 
added  to  cabbages  and  gene 
screening  for  insurance.  We  ur¬ 
gently  need  gene  technology  to 
fight  disease  and  feed  the  world 
but  we  do  need  to  ask  what  kind 
of  world  we  are  creating  now 
we  have  the  ability  to  alter  the 
very  basis  of  life  Itself 
(Dr)  Patrick  Dixon. 

Director,  Global  Change  Ltd. 

35  SunnysideRoad. 

London  W55HT. 


A  Country  Diary 


;  ethical  aspects  of 


bated  but  what  about  the  ethks 
of  animal  cloning?  What  justifi¬ 
cation  fathered  repeated  sur¬ 
gical  invasions  of  female  anL- 
mals— extracting  egg  cells  and 
imp  tenting  embyros?The 
doned  Dofly^nbyro  was  trans¬ 
ferred  surgically  to  a  tempo¬ 
rary  reclptent  ewe  who  was 
killed  six  days  later.  The  Dolly 


to  be  viable  and  implanted  sur¬ 
gically  in  yet  another  ewe, 
which  brought  it  to  term. 

Dolly  was  cloned  from  an 
adulL  But,  at  the  same  time, 
lambs  were  cloned  from  foetal 
cells.  These  were  obtained  by 
killing  pregnant  ewes  at  Day  26 
and  extracting  the  foetal  mate¬ 
rial  at  autopsy.  Of  the  168  em¬ 
bryos  implanted,  21  were 
deemed  to  have  resulted  in 
pregnancies.  Later,  when  four 
of  tiie  foetuses  apparently  died, 
the  ewes  were  killed. 

What  right  do  we  as  a  species 

baveto  inflict  pain  and  suffer¬ 
ing  on  other  sentien  t  beings? 
Joyce  d’Silva- 
Director,  Compassion 
in  World  Farming. 

5a  Charles  Street, 

Petersfleld. 

Hampshire  GU323EH. 

Plug  that  plug 

SHOULD  not  we  be  consid¬ 
ering  some  kind  of  deal 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  such 
as  their  agreeing  to  adopt  our 
standard  3-pln  electrical  sock¬ 
ets  if  we  convert  to  driving  on 
the  right?  There  must  be 
other  trade-offs  which  would 
provide  tangible  benefits  all 
round. 

Paul  Mileham. 

213  Rugby  Road, 

Leamington  Spa. 

Warks  CV32  6DY. 

ONE  of  the  big  success 
stories  in  the  fashion 
world  this  spring  has  been 
that  of  Clements  Ribelro.  It  is 
not,  I  am  sure,  with  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  being  xenophobic,  but 
one  cannot  help  but  notice 
feat  all  the  comments  praising 
Ribeiro  have  bailed  him  as  a 
British  stylist.  However,  when 
there  is  controversy  over  his 
use  of  fur  at  the  London  Fash¬ 
ion  Week  (February  27),  he  be¬ 
comes  the  “boy  from  Brazil". 
Rubens  Antonio  Barbosa. 
Brazilian  Ambassador . 

32  Green  Street, 

London  W1Y4AT. 


David  Hencke  writes  (Febru¬ 
ary  26),  I  do  not  own,  drive  or 
aspire  to  have  a  Bentley. 

Peter  Mandelson  (MP). 
House  of  Commons. 

London  SW1AQAA. 


LANGSETT:  Asked  by  the 
Countryman  magazine  in  the 
spring  of  1940  to  say  what 
"pursuit,  recreation,  prac¬ 
tice"  they  found  most  effic¬ 
acious  in  yielding  refresh¬ 
ment  in  those  hard  early  days 
of  the  war,  more  than  40  read¬ 
ers  responded.  Their  replies 
reveal,  on  the  whole,  great 
commonsense.  Clement  Att¬ 
lee,  for  instance,  resorted  to 
"vigorous  forms  of  manual 
work";  Bernard  Shaw  went 
about  the  lanes  and  woods 
with  secateurs  and  sought  to 
dear  overgrown  paths;  the 
honourable  Iris  Mitford  be¬ 
lieved  contact  with  the  soil 
'soothing  and  refreshing  In 
any  time  of  trouble";  Leslie 
Hore-Belisha,  Secretary  for 
War,  relied  on  “my  farm”. 

Such  downright  common- 
sense  is  just  as  applicable 
today.  Far  too  many  towns¬ 
folk  never  get  their  hands 
dirty  or  bend  their  backs. 
After  a  day's  double-digging 
good  old  Sammy  Dill  slept 
like  a  log—  "mi  back  aches 
but  not  mi  ’ead”  he’d  explain. 
I  thought  of  Sammy  DU1  again 
the  other  day,  crossing  a 


grassy  hillside  near  Langsett 
Far  below,  towards  the  valley- 
bottom  where  the  Little  Don 
tumbles  eastwards,  we  could 
make  out  a  pair  of  old  Vic 
HaDam  poultry  cotes  — -  the 
sort  that  would  each  house 
about  40  birds,  fitted  with  cast 
iron  wheels  allowing  easy 
movement  to  avoid  the  sward 
being  worn  away  around 
them — with  the  flock  from 
each  busy  at  work  around  the 
edges  erf  the  sunlit  field. 

Happy  the  free  range  flock  ex¬ 
ploring  their  little  eAplre, 
happy  the  owner  crossing  the 
field  with  a  bucket  of  warm 
eggs.  A  dozen  hens  and  a  little 
field  can  keep  a  person  happy 
alright  Sammy  Dill  again: 
"Just  watch  yer  birds  busy  be¬ 
fore  the  sun  goes  down,  thatTl 
keep  yer  happy  —  and  give 
yer  a  good  neefs  sleep!"  The 
great  portrait  painter  Eric 
Kennlngton  sent  In  his  sug¬ 
gestion,  too,  explaining  his 
antidote  for  stress — "build¬ 
ing  sheds  for  carts,  trailers 
and  bikes,  repairing  gates; 
and  sticking  to  the  earth  on 
sill  fours”  Wise  man. 

ROGER  REDFERN 


Why  every  FC  will  soon  need  its  own  QC 


Mark  Lawson 


BEFORE  Thursday’s 
announcement  of  the 
new  chairman  <rf  foot¬ 
ball's  Premier  League, 
the  conventional  wisdom  pre¬ 
dicted  the  appointment  of  a 
television  executive:  Michael 
Grade,  Greg  Dyke,  David  El- 
stein,  This  was  because  of  the 
view  that  sport  these  days  is 
all  about  television.  In  the 
event,  the  joh  went  to  a  law¬ 
yer,  Peter  Leaver  QC.  Com- 
mendably  ahead  of  the  game, 
the  Premier  League  was  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  television 
has  been  replaced  as  the  main 
extra-curricular  influence  on 
sport  by  the  law. 

A  verdict  is  expected  next 
week  in  the  football  match-fix¬ 
ing  trial  at  Winchester  Crown 
Court  But  that  —  whatever 
its  outcome  —  is  a  kind  of 
World  Cup  of  sport  and  the 
law.  The  real  cause  for  con¬ 


cern  is  the  regular  msii  fix¬ 
tures  in  the  courts.  This 
month,  Middlesborough  FC 
will  appear  in  the  High  Court 
represented  by  George  Car¬ 
man  QC,  to  seek  the  return  of 
three  Premier  League  points 
docked  by  the  soccer  authori¬ 
ties  for  disciplinary  reasons. 
After  the  Bradford  player  Gor¬ 
don  Watson  seriously  frac¬ 
tured  his  leg  In  a  game  earlier 
this  season,  the  club  sued  for 
damages  the  opposition  player 
who  made  the  toriria  Various 
other  legal  proceedings  — 
over  TV  deals,  illegal  pay¬ 
ments  to  managers,  racial 
provocation  and  release  from 
contract  —  remain  a  possibil¬ 
ity.  Every  FC  will  soon  need  a 
QC. 

Over  in  the  brother  game, 
Mrs  Justice  Ebsworth  on 
Thursday  found  in  favour  of 
Mark  Jones,  the  Welsh  rugby 
pfayer  who  had  challenged  a 
four-week  disciplinary  sus¬ 
pension  imposed  on  him  by 
the  Welsh  Rugby  Union.  She 
overturned  his  ban. 

These  crises  of  authority  in 
sport  —  legal  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  word  of  the 
referee  need  not  be  final  — 
have  coincided  wife  an  urgent 
debate  in  football  over  the  effir 
tiency  of  refereeing.  Leicester 
City’s  elimination  from  fee 
FA  Cup  on  Wednesday  night 
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because  of  the  award  of  a  pen¬ 
alty  kick  which  television 
replays  showed  to  have  been 
almost  certainly  unjustified 
has  intensified  suggestions 
that  power  should  pass  from 
one  man  with  a  whistle  to  a 
panel  of  scrutineers  in  the 
stands  wife  the  benefit  of 
slow-motlon  replays.  Elec¬ 
tronic  second  thoughts  are  al¬ 
ready  possible  in  cricket  In 
the  judgment  of  run-outs,  al¬ 
though  LEW  decisions  are  left 
to  the  umpire's  eyesight 

Those  who  support  fee  tech- 
nologislng  of  authority  in  foot¬ 
ball  would  echo  fee  words  of 
Mrs  Justice  Ebsworth  in  the 
rugby  case.  In  the  past  She 
Said,  Sporting  rieriyionfl  hari 
been  made  on  "wet  and 
windy”  touchlines,  but  the 
word  of  officials  could  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  sacred 
because  of  the  "economic 
results”  for  those  affected  by 
rulings  and  suspensions.  She 
might  have  added  that  the  tra¬ 
ditionally  “wet  and  windy” 
pronouncements  of  sports’  rul¬ 
ing  bodies  will  no  longer  bold 
much  water. 

The  significance  of  the  Ebs- 
worth  ruling  is  that  It  recog¬ 
nises  a  truth  which  the  soccer 
authorities  will  surely  soon  be 
forced  to  acknowledge:  that  a 
sporting  dub  or  career  has  be¬ 
come  primarily  a  financial  in- 

\ 


vestment  and  that  invest¬ 
ments  are  ruthlessly  protected 
by  those  who  own  them.  It  is 
no  accident  that  the  descent  of 
law  on  sport  has  followed  the 
listing  of  football  dubs  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  pouring 
of  television  money  into  sport 
and  fee  professianalisation  of 
rugby. 

At  fee  moment,  most  sports 
reinforce  authority  through 
censorship  of  criticism.  In 
football  and  cricket  particu¬ 
larly,  the  creation  of  an  of¬ 
fence  of  “dissent”  or  "bring¬ 
ing  the  game  into  disrepute” 
attempts  to  prevent  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  performance 
of  the  scrutineers.  The  Leices¬ 
ter  manager,  Martin  O’Neill, 
is  likely  to  be  disciplined  for 
bis  criticism  of  the  referee  in 
a  TV  interview  this  week. 

Yet  O’Neill's  open  defiance 
of  these  rules  shows  how  high 
the  stakes  now  are  in  profes¬ 
sional  sport.  Most  dubs,  you 
suspect  wiU  be  happy  enough 
to  pay  the  fines  feat  result 
from  bringing  what  they  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  incompetent  refer¬ 
eeing  to  attention.  And  this  is 
only  the  beginning.  How  long 
before  a  dub  chairman 
a  lucrative  FA  Cup  run  by  a 
quick  whistle  or  poor  eyes 
seeks  to  sue  a  referee  for  pro¬ 
fessional  negligence?  How 
long  before  some  purring  silk  i 


seeks  to  persuade  the  High 
Court  that  a  key  player's  sus¬ 
pension  from  an  important 
match  for  disciplinary 
reasons  is  restraint  of  trade  or 
even  industrial  sabotage? 


THE  problem  that  foot 
ball  must  address  is  thi 
strange  combination  ii 
its  management  ctG 
ture  Of  pmfowtinnnl  jfffn  am 
amateurism.  The  continuatto] 
of  the  tradition  by  which  rel 
erees  are  part-time  ("tin 
schoolteacher  from  Hull”,  thi 
commentator  likes  to  note 
creates  a  situation  in  which  i 
dub  worth  perhaps  £200  mil 
lion  and  wife  individual  play 
era  earning  as  much  as  £42,00 
per  week  finds  its  sportinj 
fetes  (and  feus  commercia 

prospects)  in  the  of  i 

man  being  paid  £350  for  oak 
ing  split-second  decision! 
which  win  be  secondguessec 
by  television.  While  it  ij 
dearly  harder  to  provide  i 
high-tech  second  line  of  judg 
meat  in  fast-flowing  lootbal 
than  in  cricket  —  which  at 
ready  has  lengthy  pauses  foi 
reflection  written  into  tlu 
arae  —  this  anomaly  wll 
ave  to  be  addressed  if  tfa 
power  of  officialdom  is  not  fe 
be  threatened. 

The  nightmare  of  any  fur 
ther  encroachment  by  lawyer* 


in  sport  is  that  the  law  is  not  a 
knockout  competition:  the 
penalty  shoot-out  never 
comes.  Almost  any  judgment 
is  subject  to  an  appeal  A  large 
part  of  the  point  of  sport  Is  the 
finality  of  the  result  on  the 
night  The  strongest  argument 
against  fee  use  of  drugs  by 
athletes  is  not  moral  or  medi¬ 
cal  but  aesthetic:  when  fee 
result  of  the  100  metres  Is 
rewritten  in  fee  laboratory, 
the  event  is  wrecked.  The  run¬ 
ner  who  the  books  will  record 
as  having  won  the  gold  medal 
was  not  the  runner  who  the 
spectators  saw  cross  the  line 
fLrsrt.  Once  decisions  can  be  le¬ 
gally  challenged,  the  awfUl 
possibility  arises  of  fee  out¬ 
come  of  sporting  events  being 
decided  not  on  fee  night  bat 
on  an  afternoon  months  later 
in  a  wood-panelled  room  off 
fee  Strand. 

Lawyers  will  see  this  as 
paranoia,  but  one  effect  of  fee 
process  of  law  Is  to  diminish 
certainty,  on  which  sport  de¬ 
pends.  Unlike  highly  paid 
strikers  In  football,  highly 
paid  lawyers  never  miss  an 
opening.  Having  once  been  let 
into  fee  game,  fee  law  will 
begin  to  score  consistently.  As 
he  arrives  at  the  Premier 
League.  Peter  Leaver  QC  must 
feel  feat,  as  they  say,  he’s  com¬ 
ing  home,  coming  home. 
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Break  for  the  border 
before  it  closes 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


SCUM  Of  The  Earth 
was  the  title  Arthur 
Koestler  gave  to  his 
account  of  his  escape 
from  France  in  1940.  That  was 
how  it  felt  to  be  on  the  run  in 
the  harassed  and  deranged 
Prance  of  those  days,  where 
hatred  of  the  Foreigner, 
“whether  he  was  an  Italian 
nawy,  a  Polish  miner,  or  a 
German  refugee",  was,  Koest¬ 
ler  wrote,  the  only  spontane¬ 
ous  feeling  left. 

The  government  repre¬ 
sented  itself  as  "engaged  in  a 
heroic  fight  against  the 
dragon  called  safe  meteque 
(dirty  wog)".  Wedged  in  the 
back  of  a  police  van  on  his 
way  to  detention  at  the  Paris 
tennis  stadium,  Koestler 


raflected  that  you  may  go  on 
as  long  as  you  want  about  xe¬ 
nophobia  but  “as  long  as  you 
haven't  smelled  a  policeman’s 
perspiration  two  inches  from 
your  nose  you  don’t  know 
what  it’s  all  about”.  The 
Europe  of  today  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  place,  but  such  experi¬ 
ences  have  not  entirely  disap¬ 
peared,  although  now  It  is 
North  Africans  or  Kurds  who 
are  more  likely  to  undergo 
them  than  Polish  miners 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
battles  being  fought  over  im¬ 
migration  and  asylum  In 
European  countries  reach 
back  for  metaphors  from  those 
tunes.  Immigration  is  the 
single  most  important 
used  by  parties  of  the  far 
right,  while  measures  of  im¬ 
migration  control  can  bear  a 
painful  similarity  to  those 
osed  to  round  up  Jews  and 
other  enemies  in  Nazi  Europe. 

In  France,  these  unhappy 
reverberations  have  become 
louder  with  each  National 
Front  victory.  The  most 
recent,  at  Vitrolles,  trans¬ 
formed  what  might  have 
no  more  than  an  uneasy  ex¬ 
change  over  a  bill  bringing  in 


new  measures  to  control  ille¬ 
gal  immigration  into  a  real  de¬ 
bate  over  the  way  in  which 
the  mainstream  political 
agenda  has  been  Infected  by 
the  National  Front  The  prime 
minister,  Alain  Juppe,  h»g*n> 
a  defence  of  his  position  with 
a  specific  reference  to  the 
shadows  of  the  past  and  a  plea 
that  critics  should  avoid  un¬ 
fair  parallels  between  practi¬ 
cal,  necessary  legislation  and 
Vichy  laws. 

Those  who  demonstrated 
against  the  bQl  in  Paris  and 
other  French  cities  did  so  not 
so  much  because  of  the  plight 
of  migrants  but  because  of 
their  fears  about  the  direction 
of  French  society.  They  went 
on  the  streets,  Le  Monde  sug¬ 
gested,  simply  to  let  it  be 
known  that  they  found  it 
harder  and  harder  to  breathe 
in  today's  France.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  liberal  In¬ 
stincts  of  Juppe,  who  >v*s 
been  uncomfortable  with  the 
planned  legislation  since  it 
first  emerged  a  year  ago. 

But  whether  the  legislation 
is  genuinely  practical  is 
doubted  by  critics  who  see  it 
mainly  as  a  way  of  trying  to 


take  the  immigration  issue 
away  from  the  National 
Front.  Hence  the  charges  of 
the  "Lepeaisation"  of  politics, 


that  in  trying  to  pre-empt  the 
National  Front,  that  party  is 
instead  made  respectable  be¬ 
cause  a  mild  version  of  its 
agenda  has  been  taken  up  by 
mainstream  parties. 

What  Koestler  describes, 
that  societies  in  trouble  tend 
to  scapegoat  foreigners  and 
particularly  immigrants, 
makes  the  business  of  really 
dealing  with  immigration  as 
opposed  to  shadow  boxing 
with  it  for  real  or  imagined 
political  advantage  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks.  The  latest 
increase  in  French  unemploy¬ 
ment  figures,  now  beading 
toward  13  per  cent,  points  at 
the  real  problem  underlying 
both  shifting  popular  atti¬ 
tudes  and  the  manoeuvring  of 
politicians  on  immigration. 

But  it  is  worth  looking  to 
the  United  States  to  see  a  situ¬ 
ation  somewhat  less  coloured 
by  charges  of  fascism  and  rac¬ 
ism  than  that  in  Europe.  A 
majority  of  blacks  anfl  His- 
panlcs  in  that  country  are  in 
favour  of  controls  on  immi¬ 
gration,  according  to  a  survey 
quoted  by  the  political  writer 
Michael  Lind. 

Lind  offers  an  analysis  of 
the  rightwing  approach  to  im¬ 
migration  which  suggests  that 
in  spite  of  populists  like  Pat 
Buchanan,  the  right  In  gen¬ 
eral  encourages  immigration 
because  it  drives  down  wages. 
It  makes  gestures  on  illegal 
immigration  because  these 
are  popular,  but  basically 
agrees  with  the  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  dictum  that  “there 
shall  be  open  borders’’.  Lind 


has  further  developed  his 
ideas  to  suggest  that  the  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  ethnicity  in  the 
United  States,  in  part  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  immigration,  is  one 
that  business  fhvours  because 
it  undermines  solidarity 
among  workers. 

Lind's  Idea  that  immigra¬ 
tion  is  a  kind  of  plot  against 
the  workers  would  appeal  to 
Le  Pen.  But  it  should  not  be 
impossible  to  present  immi¬ 
gration  as  a  phenomenon 
which  is  neither  good  or  bad 
In  itself;  and  control  of  immi¬ 
gration  as  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  with 
studied  neutrality.  It  ought  to 
be. possible  to  offer  an  un¬ 
forced  welcome  to  some  while 
turning  others  back,  in  a  way 
devoid  of  malice  or  contempt 

Did  Europe  need  the  700.000 
illegal  immigrants  who  may, 
according  to  what  are  admit¬ 
tedly  the  largest  estimates, 
have  entered  through  Italy 
alone  last  year?  In  some  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  some  liberals 
regard  any  action  against  any 
migrants  as  suspect  Juppe 
complains  that  there  is  no 
republican  policy  on  mega! 
immigration,  presumably  be¬ 
cause  some  in  the  anti-racist 
movements  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  attend  to  the 
question  and  some  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  believe  all  immi¬ 
gration,  at  least  of  people  of 
colour,  is  bad. 

All  over  Europe  rules  on 
legal  and  iiiAgai  immigration 
and  on  asylum  have  been 
tightened,  a  continuation  of  a 
process  that  has  been  going 
on  now  for  the  last  five  years 
at  least  In  Germany,  foe  gov¬ 
ernment  now  Insists  that  foe 
children  of  legal  Immigrants 


have  residence  permits  and 
visas,  and  there  have  been  un¬ 
seemly  efforts  to  pack  Bos¬ 
nian  refugees  back  "home" 
even  though  the  situation 
there  is  fer  from  settled.  In 
Holland,  foe  tough  regime  in 
detention  centres  has  been  at¬ 
tacked  as  deliberately  de¬ 
signed  to  deter  asylum-seek¬ 
ers.  Italy  has  been  told  that 
her  rhenras  of  joining  foe 
Srhgngpn  group  o f  countries 
Who  maintain  common  bor¬ 
der  controls  depends  cm  proof 
that  she  can  halt  foe  flow  of 
illegal  immigration. 

There  is  probably  no  way  to 
extricate  immigration  from 
the  general  contest  over  val¬ 
ues  to  societies.'  But  It  still 
needs  to  be  argued  that  laws 
can  be  enacted  to  deal  with 
real  problems  rather  than  to 
gflthpr  votes  from  those  who 
fear  foreigners,  and  foe  laws 
can  be  used  in  a  racist  or 
vengeful  way.  or  to  a  fair- 
minded  way.  A  recent  survey 
of  young  Europeans  found  a 
majority  relaxed  on  questions 
of  race  and  nationality,  but 
hard  on  immigrants. 

This  contradiction  between 
tolerance  in  private  life  and 
intolerance  in  public  life  is 
not  easy  to  accept  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  intolerance  on  both 
fronts.  Koestler  escaped  from 
France  to  Britain,  which  also 
put  him  in  jail  for  a  while.  He 
wrote,  however,  that  he 
would  give  PentonviUe  three 
stars  in  his  list  of  European 
prisons  because  it  was  the 
only  one  in  which  he  had  felt 
safe.  There  is  something  there 
of  the  distinction  of  spirit  that 
matters  fer  more  than  foe  de¬ 
tail  of  measures  to  control  mi¬ 
grants  and  refugees. 


The 
new  sex 
exiles 


Martin  Kettle 


PHOTOMONTAGE:  LiZCOULDWELL 


Shocking  entertainment? 

Politicians  should  stop  scapegoating  violent  films  and  TV.  Fictional  violence,  far  from  degrading  us, 
allows  us  to  confront  extremes  of  emotion.  And  that,  argues  David  Edgar,  is  a  basic  human  need  I  SZ?S,,m  SSI 


OW  appropriate  that, 
on  foe  day  when  foe 
authorities  allowed 
Diane  Blood  to  get  her  hands 
on  her  dead  husband’s  im¬ 
properly  obtained  sperm,  a 
scientific  journal  should  also 
report  that  human  beings 
really  do  let  their  hearts  rule 
their  heads.  According  to 
researchers  from  foe  Univer¬ 
sity  or  Iowa,  our  unconscious 
emotions  shape  the  suppos¬ 
edly  rational  decision-making 
parts  of  the  brain.  But  Mrs 
Blood  learned  that  long  ago. 

The  reports  do  not  tell  us 
whether  the  Iowa  team  were 
given  foe  chance  to  test  their 
theories  an  the  Z9  members  of 
foe  Human  Fertilisation  and 
Embryology  Authority  who 
this  week  gave  Mrs  Blood  per¬ 
mission  to  break  foe  very  law 
which  the  authority  Is  set  up 
to  enforce.  But  there  can  he 
little  doubt  that  Ruth  Deech 
and  her  HFEA  colleagues,  not 
to  mention  foe  judges  of  foe 
Court  of  Appeal  who  threw 
the  problem  back  into  foe 
authority's  lap  earlier  this 
month,  have  provided  impres¬ 
sive  corroboration  of  foe 
heart-not-head  theory  through 
foe  inconsistent  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  way  in  which  the}*  have 
responded  to  Mrs  Blood's  cam¬ 
paign  of  moral  blackmail. 

Anyone  who  believes  that 
this  is  an  exaggeration  should 
study  the  Human  Fertilisation 
and  Embryology  Act  1990, 
which  created  foe  authority 
and  under  which  Mrs  Blood's 
illegal  sperm  seizure  was  con¬ 
sidered.  The  1990  act  makes 
clear  —  as  indeed  it  ought  — 
that  sperm  should  not  be 
removed  or  stored  without  the 
written  consent  of  foe  wan 
concerned.  Stephen  Blood 
never  gave  such  consent  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  but  Mrs  Blood 
and  foe  Royal  Hallamshire 
Hospital  in  Sheffield  wrongly 
ignored  the  law  and  removed 
his  sperm  anyway. 

An  open  and  shut  case?  You 
would  be  forgiven  for  thinking 
so,  and  so  did  the  HFEA.  The 
regulatory  authority  was 
wholly  right  last  year  when  it 
blocked  the  widow’s  attempts 
to  make  off  with  her  ill-gotten 
gains.  Indeed  it  is  bard  to 
think  of  a  dearer  example  of  a 
situation  which  the  law  was 
drafted  to  prevent.  The  law 
said  Mrs  Blood  was  wrong. 
The  authority  confirmed  it 
Disgracefully,  Mrs  Blood  has 
nevertheless  now  been 
allowed  to  get  away  with  her 
wrongdoing. 

On  Thursday,  foe  HFEA 
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THE  pattern  is  now 
well-established.  A 
horrific  crime 
occurs.  The  perpe¬ 
trators  are  caught 
and  their  trial  fails  to  give 
any  satisfactory  answer  to  foe 
question  why.  So  foe  cry  goes 
up:  find  the  guilty  video. 

As  is  well  known,  there 
have  been  some  miscarriages 
of  justice  in  this  field.  Fam¬ 
ously,  foe  film  Child’s  Play  EH 
was  "blamed"  for  foe  murder 
or  James  Bulger  on  grounds 
that  Jon  Venables’s  father 
was  alleged  to  have  hired  it 
some  weeks  before  the  crime, 
although  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  Jon  or  Robert 
Thompson  ever  saw  it 
This  was  not  the  first  or  last 
incident  of  this  type.  In  1985, 
the  feet  that  a  rapist  nick¬ 
named  “The  Fox"  wore  a  bala¬ 
clava  helmet  was  attributed  to 
a  video  called  Sex  Wish 
which,  again,  there  was  no 
evidence  he’d  seen,  while  nov¬ 
elist  John  Grisham  is  trying 
to  hold  Oliver  Stone  and 
Warner  Brothers  legally  liable 
for  the  killing  of  his  friend  BIB 
Savage  by  two  youngsters  who 
claim  to  have  watched  Natu¬ 
ral  Bom  Killers  over  20  times. 

From  blaming  crimes  on 
particular  works  of  fiction.  It 

Is  a  small  step  to  blaming 
fiction  particularly  for  crime. 
A  whole  research  industry 
has  developed  to  demonstrate 
that  television  and  film 
drama  causes  violence  (the 
“effects  model")  or  doesn't 
In  1994.  the  censorship 
lobby  was  supported  by  a  pro¬ 
claimed  convert  Professor 
Elizabeth  Newson  of  Notting¬ 
ham  University,  who  pro¬ 
duced  a  seven-page  polemic  in 
support  of  David  Alton’s 
amendment  to  the  Criminal 
Justice  BIB  .  (withdrawn  after 
Michael  Howard  toughened 
controls  on  violent  videos).  At 
the  same  time,  two 
researchers.  Arm  Hugell  mid 
Tim  New  burn,  reported  that 
young  offenders’  television 
tastes  appear  much  foe  same 
as  their  non-offending  coun¬ 
terparts,  and  that  if  anything 
they  watch  rather  less. 

Now.  to  coincide  with  yet 
another  conference  mounted 
by  the-  Broadcasting  Stan¬ 
dards-  Council  on  -foe  topic 
(and  following  foe  BSC’s  con¬ 
demnation  of  foe  ITV  series 
The  Knock),  there  are  two 


new  contributions  to  the  de¬ 
bate,  one  from  Leeds  Univer¬ 
sity’s  David  Gauntlett  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  surprisingly 

“intelligent  and  literate"  use 
and  understanding  of  foe 
media,  and  another  from  An¬ 
nette  Hill  erf  Roehampton  In¬ 
stitute,  on  viewers’  reaction 
to  violent  films. 

Against  all  this  the  politi¬ 
cians  assert  sturdy  common- 
sense.  with  Virginia  Bottom- 
ley  this  week  reiterating  her 
oft-repeated  conviction  that 
"if  you  can  sell  baked  beans 
by  advertising,  you  can  sell 
violence”.  The  analogy  is  tell¬ 
ing:  fairly  or  unfairly,  adver¬ 
tising  is  seen  as  both  danger¬ 
ous  and  trivial.  One  of  the 
most  striking  aspects  of  the 
recent  furore  over  selling  the 
tapes  of  Frederick  West’s  con¬ 
fessions  to  a  film  company 
was  foe  particular  disgust  at 
foe  idea  that  the  subject 
should  he  dramatised.  Simi¬ 
larly.  a  1992  study  found  that 
women  objected  to  foe  anti¬ 
rape  film  The  Accused  on  the 
grounds  that  a  Hollywood 
film  "essentially  premised  on 
entertainment  values”  was  an 
unsuitable  vehicle  for  dealing 
with  a  subject  of  this  weight. 

Beyond  that  Is  foe  wide¬ 
spread  (and  academically  sup¬ 
ported)  notion  that  even  non¬ 
violent  fentasy  is  liable  to 
turn  a  mere  couch  potato  into 
a  ftilly-fledged  zombie.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  you  don’t  have  illu¬ 
sion.  you  won’t  get  people  con¬ 
fusing  it  with  reality.  If  you 
don't  have  soaps,  you  wont 
get  people  thinking  they’re 
real  Fiction  itself  as  a  whole 
is  at  best  a  gratuitous  luxury 
to  the  shopping  basket  erf  life: 
at  worst  It's  to  blame. 

In  feet,  precisely  the  oppo¬ 
site  is  true.  By  concentrating 
on  foe  possible  bad  effects  of 
fiction  rather  than  foe  good, 
the  debate  has  been  conducted 
the  wrong  way  round.  The  feet 
that  offenders  watch  less  TV 
may  not  remove  an  explana¬ 
tion  for  their  behaviour,  but 
provide  one. 

The  telling  and  bearing  of 
stories  is  not  an  optional  extra 
or  a  trivial  pursuit.  It  is  cen¬ 
tral  to  our  being  as  humans. 
Certain  crucial  aspects  of  hu¬ 
manness  could  not  exist  with¬ 
out  it  The  most  obvious  — 
and  the  most  obviously  benign 
is  our  capacity  to  imagine 
other  worlds  and  other  times 


through  stories  told  either 
from  or  about  than.  These 
other  places  and  periods  may 
be  China  and  tbeufo  century; 
they  may  equally  be  those 
things  about  next  door  and 
yesterday  that  are  so  intimate 
and  personal  that  we  can’t 
experience  them  directly. 

Most  of  what  we  know  is 
second-hand  —  which  is  why 
the  fabled  university  of  life 
tends  to  be  somewhat  nar¬ 
rower  to  scope  than  ecfuca 
tional  institutions  of  a  more 
conventional  kind.  And  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limitations  of 
chronicles,  atlases  and  dia¬ 
ries,  we  learn  most  of  what 
we  know  about  foe  orient,  the 
Middle  Ages  and  our  neigh¬ 
bours  not  from  works  of  fact, 
but  fiction.  So  fer,  so  nncon- 
troversiaL  The  difficulty 
comes  when  we  note  how 
much  fiction  addresses  foe 
extremes  of  life:  not  just  foe 
zeniths,  but  the  nadirs.  It’s 
true  that  fiction  often  shows 
acts  of  wickedness  in  order  to 
discourage  them;  but  tf  "go 
thou  and  do  likewise”  is  a 
crudely  simplistic  view  of  the 
effects  of  fiction,  then  so  is 
"don’t  do  this  at  home”. 

ECAUSE,  as  critics 
from  Aristotle  on¬ 
wards  have  noted. 

we  don't  just  Learn, 

_ but  take  pleasure, 

freon  seeing  the  representation 
of  things  that  to  real  life  we’d 
regard  as  disgusting  or  repel¬ 
lent  it’s  easy  to  see  why  we 
want  to  be  amused,  delighted, 
moved  or  aroused  in  the 
theatre  or  the  cinema;  it’s 
harder  to  understand  paying 
good  money  to  be  saddened, 
shocked,  shaken  and  scared. 
Yet,  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  statistical  feasibility,  that  Is 
precisely  what  we  do  and  have 
always  done. 

Faced  with  the  mechanical 


nature  of  much  past  research 
on  tbis  topic,  current 
researches  are  paying  much 


more  attention  to  bow  audi¬ 
ences  actually  experience  what 
they  see,  and  the  uses  they  put 
it  to.  Annette  HD Ts  forthcom¬ 
ing  Shocking  Entertainment 
charts  foe  variety  of  responses 
given  to  violent  films  by  the 
people  who  watch  and  enjoy 
them.  In  part,  interestingly, 
viewers  gain  pleasure  from 
testing  their  own  powers  of 
endurance  of  screen  violence 
(what  one  might  call  foe 
vindaloo  theory  of  media  con¬ 
sumption).  Although  not  nec¬ 
essarily  empathising  with  the 
perpetrators  or  victims  of  vio¬ 
lence,  they  certainly  speculate 
as  to  how  they  would  react  in 
gimflar  circumstances. 

And  for  one  of  the  women 
Hill  Interviewed  —  who  bad 
responded  to  her  partner 
leaving  her  by  going  to  vio¬ 
lent  movies  for  six  months  — 
the  experience  of  watching 
such  films  was  liberating, 
allowing  her  a  safe  way  of 
experiencing  her  feelings  of 
anger  and  desire  for  revenge. 

The  notion  that  fictional 
violence  allows  us  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  accept  our 
own  aggressive  feelings  is  not 
new.  As  Bruno  BetteTheim 
points  out  in  his  study  of 
feiry  tales,  if  you  deny  chil¬ 
dren  the  fictional  representa¬ 
tion  of  emotions  and  urges 
they  are  actually  feeling,  then 
they  will  imagine  themselves 
to  be  alone  in  engaging  with 
them,  with  all  kinds  of  obvi¬ 
ous  and  terrifying  results. 

For  adults,  too,  fictional 
violence  is  a  way  of  confront¬ 
ing  the  dark  side  of  them¬ 
selves:  as  the  drama  critic 
Eric  Bentley  insists,  “people 
who  express  surprise  at  the 
piles  of  corpses  on  foe  tragic 
stage  are  asking  tragedy  to 
reflect  their  actions,  and  they 
have  not  committed  murder, 
but  tragedy  reflects  then- 
souls,  and  to  their  souls  they 
have  committed  murder’’.  In 
other  words,  drama  allows  us 
to  look  from  a  place  erf  safety 


THIS^ WEEK’S  MnyiEt,  Davfcf  Edgar,  he 
a  playwright  and  author.  Ms  recant 
plays  kidutte  The  Shape  ot  the  Table 
(National  Theatre),  Pentecost  (Royal 
Shakespeare  Company)  and  TaDdng  to 
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Into  a  mirror,  in  which  we  see 
not  foe  person  who  would 
murder  tbeir  wife,  smother 
their  child  or  put  tbeir  father 
out  into  foe  storm,  hut  the 
person  who  has  wanted  to. 

In  this  way.  fiction  allows 
us  to  discuss  and  confront 
questions  which  in  real  life 
are  too  painfully  close.  This  is 
why  children  like  fictional 
forms  whose  familiarity  is 
distanced  by  elements  of 
strangeness:  from  fairy 
stories  in  which  mythical  or 
supernatural  beings  confront 
all-too-human  problems,  to 
cartoons  in  which  animals  or 
space  creatures  have  human 
voices,  confront  human  prob¬ 
lems  and  exist  in  human 
milieus. 

But  this  combination  of  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  strangeness 
serves  another  purpose:  while 
foe  former  allows  us  to  iden¬ 
tify,  foe  latter  encourages  us 
to  empathise.  Fiction  plays  a 
vital  role  in  the  development 
of  an  understanding  of  where 
we  stop  and  other  people  start 
in  the  world,  which  is  itself 
vital  to  the  realisation  that 
other  people  can  be  feeling 
anger,  pain  and  fear  when 
we’re  not. 

Criminals  —  and  particu¬ 
larly  violent  criminals  —  are 
characterised  above  all  by  a 
failure  to  empathise  with 
tbeir  victims.  In  her  study  of 
the  1961-2  Eichmann  trial, 
Hannah  Arendt  noted  that  the 
decisive  flaw  in  Adolf  Eicb- 
mann’s  character  was  "his  al¬ 
most  total  Inability  ever  to 
look  at  anything  from  the 
other  fellow's  point  of  view". 
The  children  who  murdered 
James  Bulger  appear  not  to 
have  understood  that  the 
child  was  a  human  being  like 
they  were,  capable  of  experi¬ 
encing  terror  and  suffering. 
They  were  to  this  sense  not  so 
much  evil  as  lacking  an 
»wnHai  human  skin  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  be 
good.  And  as  fiction  teaches 
us  precisely  that  skilL  their 
problem  may  not  have  been 
too  much  of  It,  but  too  little. 

But  in  addition  to  teaching 
us  to  empathise,  fiction  draws 
attention  to  the  nature  of  its 
own  mystery.  Four  hundred 
years  ago.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
pointed  out  that  no  one  to  an 
audience  actually  believes 
those  are  the  real  gates  of 
Thebes  onstage;  a  truth  dem¬ 


onstrated  by  children  scream¬ 
ing  at  violent  films  while  at 
foe  same  time  asking  how 
this  or  that  effect  was 
achieved.  But  learning  these 
truths  is  not  Just  essential  to 
using  fiction  properly;  it  con¬ 
tains  a  vital  lesson  of  itself. 


few  weeks  earlier,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  had  issued  a  most  pe¬ 
culiar  judgment  The  court 
ruled,  as  it  surely  had  to,  that 


Mr  Blood’s  sperm  had  been 
Illegally  seized  from  him 
while  he  lay  in  his  final  coma. 
Yet,  In  an  emotional  spasm 
which  must  have  excited  foe 
University  of  Iowa  research 
team,  so  strongly  does  it  con¬ 
firm  their  theories.  Lord 
Woolf  and  his  colleagues  ruled 
that  foe  HFEA  should  think 
again  about  whether  Mrs 
Blood  could  export  her  mor¬ 
bid  little  test-tube  in  order  to 
be  inseminated  abroad. 

Despite  this  bizarre  and 
quixotic  approach  to  its  own 
responsibilities,  the  court  of 
appeal  at  least  attached  a  sen¬ 
sible  proviso  to  its  nudge-and- 
wtok  reference  back  to  foe 
HFEA.  It  gave  foe  regulatory 
authority  an  explicit  opportu¬ 
nity  to  take  considerations  of 
public  policy  into  account  be¬ 
fore  agreeing  to  connive  to 
Mrs  Blood’s  evasion  of  British 
law.  The  court's  words 
seemed  to  suggest  that  the 
authority  was  being  invited  to 
consider  other  factors,  such  as 
whether  it  is  desirable  in  prin¬ 
ciple  for  widows  to  impreg¬ 
nate  themselves  with  the 
sperm  of  dead  partners,  irre¬ 
spective  of  written  consent,  or 
whether  foe  HFEA  ought  to 
protect  its  authority  over  Mrs 
Blood  by  instructing  the 
Royal  Hallamshlre  to  destroy 
Mr  Blood’s  samples. 

If  so,  whether  it  was  foe 
victim  of  a  passed  buck  or  not. 
the  authority  failed  to  both  its 
legal  and  its  public  duty  on 
Thursday.  If  it  did  consider 
these  further  questions,  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  said  about  dis¬ 
cussions  and  conclusions 
which  are  surely  relevant  not 
just  to  Mrs  Blood’s  case,  im¬ 
portant  though  that  is.  but 
also  to  foe  wider  nexus  of 
issues  involved  to  in  vitro  fer¬ 
tilisation  controversies. 

Instead,  the  authority  has 
connived  not  merely  In  a  fla¬ 
grant  undermining  of  its  own 
legal  authority,  but  also  in  the 
short-sighted  gratification  of  a 
campaign  based  on  an  ethi¬ 
cally  dubious  reproductive 
absolutism. 

By  allowing  Mrs  Blood  to 
export  her  illegal  and  unethi¬ 
cal  actions  to  Belgium,  foe 
judicial  and  regulatory  au¬ 
thorities  have  severely  ex¬ 
posed  tbeir  own  limitations. 
They  may  insist  that  Mrs 
Blood  is  an  exceptional  case 
—  though  what  is  exceptional 
about  it  other  than  foe  au¬ 
thorities’  own  weakness  of 
purpose  is  nowhere  made 
dear  —  but  the  wider  reality 
is  that  they  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  how  powerless  they  are 
to  stop  people  going  abroad  to 
do  legally  somewhere  else 
what  is  illegal  here. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  week 
in  whicb  to  expose  such 
frailty.  Dolly  foe  cloned  sheep 
reminds  foe  world  of  our  easy 
vulnerability  to  foe  export  of 
scientific  knowledge  between 
regulated  and  unregulated  ju¬ 
risdictions.  or  between  juris¬ 
dictions  based  on  differing 
systems  of  ethics.  And  a  Brit¬ 
ish  doctor  has  just  begun  of¬ 
fering  parents  a  fertility  ser¬ 
vice  to  Italy  and  Saudi  Arabia 
in  which  they  can  choose  the 
sex  of  their  baby,  something 
which  is  illegal  here. 

We  live,  in  other  words,  in  a 
world  in  which  people  are 
increasingly  able  to  move  be¬ 
tween  ethical  and  legal  sys¬ 
tems  at  will.  They  choose 
those  which  best  suit  their 
particular  sett-interests  at  any 
given  time.  For  a  price,  they 
can  live  in  one  place,  work  in 
a  second,  pay  tax  to  a  third, 
and  arrange  their  reproduc¬ 
tive  preferences  in  a  fourth. 
Not  just  tax  exiles,  but  sex 
exiles.  It  Is  hard  to  see  what 
kind  of  regulatory  system  can 
keep  pace  with  it  for  long. 


LMOST  all  specifi¬ 
cally  human 
achievements  rely 
on  planning, 
which  in  turn 
relies  on  speculation,  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  Imagine  a  series  of 
actions  and  their  conse 
quences,  and  on  the  basis  of 
that  speculation,  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  them.  It  is  precisely  tbis 
which  Is  happening  when  we 
experience  fiction.  When 
researchers  like  Annette  Hill 
talk  about  foe  active  viewer, 
they  are  observing  how  audi¬ 
ences  actively  explore  the  al¬ 
ternatives  that  face  recognis¬ 
able  characters  in  extreme 
circumstances.  Without  foe 
capacity  to  do  this  we  could 
not  cope  with  foe  pain  we 
experience  in  our  own  lives, 
or  that  which  we  cause  to 
others.  But  also,  the  capacity 
to  speculate  on  the  likelihood 
erf  alternative  outcomes  allows 
us  to  plan  courses  of  action 
which  will  bring  pleasure  and 
avoid  pain. 

The  paradox  of  fiction  is 

that  by  being  ultimately  irre¬ 
sponsible  —  Imagined  causes 
leading  to  pretend  effects  —  it 
teaches  us  how  to  understand 
foe  implications  of  our  actual 
■actions  in  foe  real  world. 

fiction  is  often  about  foe 
magical,  experimental  zones 
in  which  we  undertake  the 
great  rites  of  passage  of  our 
lives.  Fiction  is  also,  of  itself; 
such  a  magic  place.  Without  a 
fiction  that  is  allowed  to  con¬ 
front  the  extremes  of  human 
experience,  we  would  not 
know  ourselves,  each  other, 
and  the  selves  and  others  who 
we  might  become.  If  war  is  too 
important  to  he  left  to  foe 
generals,  then  fiction  is  too 
important  to  be  left  to  the 
politicians  and  foe  tabloids.  It 
is  no  less  than  what  we  are. 
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Ronson’s  return 


Fallen 

Heron’s 

second 

coming 


Roger  Cowe  and 
Lisa  Buckingham 


GERALD  Reason 
likes  money.  He 
likes  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  wealth 
—  the  cars,  the 
yachts,  the 
planes  of  the  super-rich.  But 
he  also  luxuriates  in  the  free¬ 
dom  to  give  huge  sums  to 
good  causes. 

"T  met  him  once  in  the 
south  of  Prance  when  I  was 
on  holiday  and  he  turned  up 
in  the  same  restaurant,” 
recalls  one  Qgure  from  the 
property  world,  who  has 
known  him  since  the  1970s.  “I 
asked  him  if  he  was  on  his 
yacht,  but  he  said  he  had  sold 
it  to  the  Sultan  of  Dubai  for 
£2  million  and  had  flown 
down  instead.  “We  often  fly 
down  for  lunch,”  Mr  Rooson 
said.  He  likes  to  have  nothing 
but  the  best,  and  he  likes  to 
show  it  oil." 

Mr  Ronson  knows  plenty 
about  money:  making  it, 
spending  it.  and  losing  it. 

He  spent  30  years  making 


millions.  Then  the  money 
evaporated  as  swiftly  as  his 
freedom.  The  1980s  bonanza 
ended  with  his  conviction  for 
theft  during  the  Guinness  de¬ 
bacle  his  company  on  the 
rocks  as  a  result  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  collapse  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Now  he  is  back  in  spending 
mode,  with  this  week’s  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Heron,  the 
company  he  founded  in  1957 
with  his  father,  plans  a  chain 
of  leisure  developments  on 
the  continent.  The  first  stage 
will  be  a  £135  min  inn  develop¬ 
ment  programme  in  Madrid, 
Paris  and  northern  France. 

It  is  a  remarkable  recovery 
from  what  has  appeared  more 
than  once  to  be  the  end  of  a 
tarnished  career.  It  confirms  i 
the  view  of  those  who  know 
him  that  he  is  tougher  than 
most  and  determined  to  prove 
himself,  even  at  the  age  of  57. 
when  he  could  be  looking  for-  j 
ward  to  relaxing  in  the  south 
of  France  with  his  wife.  Gall,  1 
whom  he  idolises. 

Mr  Ronson  is  a  supreme 
family  man.  A  striking  image 
at  the  Guinness  trials  was  the 
sight  of  his  wife  and  four 
beautiful  daughters  lending 
their  support  But  be  is  also  a 
driven  man,  surprisingly  so 
for  someone  from  a  secure, 
middle-class,  North  London 
background. 

“To  think  he  would  retire 
to  the  south  of  France  misun¬ 
derstands  his  idea  of  suc¬ 
cess,”  says  a  long-standing 
friend.  Sir  Stanley  Kalms. 
chairman  of  Dixons.  “Ger¬ 
ald’s  success  is  about  continu¬ 
ing  to  use  his  skills  to  the  best 
of  his  ability." 


Family  man ,  • .  Gerald  Ronson  with  his  wife,  Gail 


His  working  life  began  at 
IS,  when  he  left  the  school  he 
hated  for  the  job  he  longed  Ru¬ 
in  his  father’s  furniture  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  soon  running 
the  factory,  but  Ronson 
senior  spied  the  opportunity 
to  make  much  more  in  prop¬ 
erty  than  in  the  bits  and 
pieces  that  fleshed  out  the 
buildings. 

The  timing  was  impeccable. 
The  two  men  Invested 
£150,000  from  the  sale  of  the 
furniture  company  just  as 
Harold  Macmillan’s  “never 
had  it  so  good”  era  got  under¬ 
way.  And  Gerald  Ronson  had 
a  knack  of  building  relation¬ 
ships  with  bankers  and 
others  who  were  key  to  his 
business. 

Unusually  for  a  poorly  edu¬ 
cated,  often  foul-mouthed, 
businessman,  his  greatest 
skill  has  been  knowing  the 
top  people  and  being  able  to 
use  them  to  his  advantage. 

“In  property  it’s  not  what 
you  know  but  who  you 
know,"  observed  one  prop¬ 
erty  specialist  “And  believe 
me,  he  knows  them  alL  That’s 
probably  been  the  secret  of 
his  success  —  people  have 
been  prepared  to  back  him.” 


His  father  was  no  exception 
—  Ronson  senior  quickly 
stepped  back  and  left  Gerald 
in  control  of  Heron  while  still 
in  his  20s. 

He  soon  began  to  diversify 
into  other,  property-related 
businesses.  But  he  illustrated 
an  entrepreneurs hqj  which 
was  not  evident  in  many  deal- 
makers.  moving  beyond 
straightforward  takeovers  erf 
existing  businesses.  He  spot¬ 
ted  the  potential  for  self-ser¬ 
vice  petrol  stations,  which 
Heron  introduced  to  the  UK 
in  1966.  And,  crucially,  he 
moved  the  core  property  busi¬ 
ness  on  to  the  continent 

The  property  collapse  erf 
1973/4  proved  that  losing 
money  In  this  arcane  world  is 
just  as  easy  as  making  it  But 
Mr  Ronson  survived  almost 
unscathed,  because  he  had 
cash  flow  from  the  trading 
businesses,  such  as  the  petrol 
stations,  and  because  the  con¬ 
tinental  holdings  in  his  prop¬ 
erty  portfolio  cushioned  the 
blow  of  the  London  market 
catastrophe. 

One  property  man  who  was 
on  the  other  side  of  Mr  Ron- 
son’s  negotiating  skills  says: 
“He  never  entered  anything 


‘He  knows 
what  he 
wants  and  is 
single- 
minded  in 
pursuing  it. 
He  doesn’t 
seem  to  have 
any  doubts 
about  his 
own  gifts’ 
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except  on  a  rock-bottom  basis. 
He  goes  in  for  the  kill  and 
doesn’t  give  anything  away. 
And  if  he  doesn't  get  what  he 
wants  he  will  pull  out  without 
any  question.  He  has  never 
been  reckless  or  gambled.” 

That  caution  began  to  de¬ 
sert  Mr  Ronson  in  the  more 
extravagant  1980s.  While 
remaining  a  private  com¬ 
pany,  Heron  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  deal-making  frenzy 
which  built  up  in  the  first  half 
of  the  decade  and  culminated 
in  court  in  the  wake  of  the 
Guinness/ Argyll  battle  for 
Distillers. 

Mr  Ronson  knew  every¬ 
body,  and  everybody  knew 
him.  He  was  a  natural  target, 
not  only  for  estate  agents  and 
others  who  brought  property 
deals,  but  for  the  merchant 
bankers  and  other  financiers 
trying  to  put  deals  together. 

But  he  met  with  little  suc¬ 
cess.  Burton,  Associated  Com¬ 
munication  Corporation  and 
United  Drapery  Stores  all  es¬ 
caped  his  attentions  as  the 
London  takeover  scene 
reached  boiling  point  Worse 
was  to  come  in  the  Distillers 
battle,  and  Mr  Ronson 
received  a  hint  of  the  excesses 


Fall  and  rise  of  a  man  of  property 


Bom 

Left  school  at  15 

Heron  founded  as  property  company 
Introduced  self-service  petrol  stations  to 
UK  and  began  to  build  petrol  chain 
Married  former  model  Gail 
Moved  into  European  property 
Survived  property  and  fringe  banking  crash 
to  burid  property-based  conglomerate 
Bought  Pima  Savings  &  Loan  in  Arizona 
Failed  to  persuade  Burton  Group  to  sell  out 
Failed  bid  for  Associated  Communications 


1967 

1960s 

1970s 


media  group  _ 

Beaten  In  bid  for  United  Drapery  Stores 
by  Hanson  .  ^  4 

Changed  sides  at  the  last  minute  to 
back  the  Burton  bid  for  Debenhams 
Embroiled  In  the' share  support  operation 
for  the  Guinness  takeover  of  Distillers 
Convicted  of  theft  in  the  Guinness  affair 
Heron,  UK's  second-largest  private 
company,  worth  £548  million 
fgg  million  loss  on  stake  in  Control 

Securities  .... 

Ronson  freed  after  six  months  in  jail 
Sale  of  petrol  stations  to  Bf 
Price  Waterhouse  called  In  to  advise  on 
rescuing  company 

Heron  collapses  with  £1 .4  billion  debts  and 

£100  million  losses 

Ronson  back  in  charge  on  £5  million  five- 
year  package  but  with  only  5  per  cent  of 
the  company 

Takeover  by  US  investors  after  Heron 
defaults  on  payments 
Heron  announces  £1 00  million  property 
development  programme  in  London, 
Madrid  and  Barcelona 
£200  million  house  building  plan  for  South  . 
Wales  and  plans  for  leisure  centre 
developments  in  Spain  and  France 


that  would  lead  to  a  brush 
with  Department  of  Trade  In¬ 
spectors  after  Burton's  take¬ 
over  of  Debenhams. 

Mr  Ronson  had  backed  the 
department  store  chain 
against  attack  from  Sir  Ralph 
Halpem  at  Burton.  But  at  the 
last  moment  he  changed 
sides,  helping  Burton  to  vic¬ 
tory.  inspectors  were  called 
In,  but  no  report  was  ever 
issued  and  no  wrongdoing 
discovered. 

In  1967,  catastrophe  struck. 
Mr  Ronson  was  charged  for 
his  part  in  the  Guinness  af¬ 
fair  —  one  of  the  most  Infa¬ 
mous  scandals  to  rock  the 
London  market  The  US  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  company,  Pima, 
had  beat  paid  £S.8  minion  for 
helping  support  the  share 
price  of  Guinness  and  so  win 
Distillers.  The  money  was 
handed  back  but,  lor  Mr  Ron¬ 
son.  the  slope  was  becoming 
more  slippery. 

Just  as  he  was  hitting  the 
I  front  pages  after  admitting 
handling  the  Guinness 
money,  losses  at  Pima  began 
to  swell 

But  even  as  Mr  Ronson 
faced  prosecution  for  theft, 
leading  figures  in  the  City  es¬ 
tablishment  he  had  so  suc- 
I  cessfully  cultivated  broke 
with  tradition  and  declared 
their  faith  in  him.  At  his 
annual  Savoy  lunch  in  1986, 

I  the  bosses  of  NatWest.  Mid¬ 
land  and  Warburgs  joined  the 
company's  banker,  Barclays, 
and  many  other  leading  busi¬ 
ness  people  in  pledging  their 
allegiance.  The  only  empty 
chair  at  the  top  table  was  Rob¬ 
ert  Maxwell's. 

Mr  Ronson  was  fined 
£5  million  and  sentenced  to  a 
year’s  imprisonment,  but  he 
was  released  after  six  months 
in  Ford  open  prison,  where  he 
provided  fallow  inmates  with 
business  management 
classes. 

When  he  was  released,  his 
wife  presented  him  with  a 
new  Porsche,  but  it  was  no 
longer  business  as  usual, 
losses  from  Pima  and  US 
property  forced  the  group  to 
begin  dismembering  itself. 
But  debts  of  £1.4  billion  could 
not  be  serviced  and,  in  1992, 


creditors  took  control.  The 
collapse  affected  not  just  the 
business,  and  Mr  Ronson’s 
personal  life,  but  also  his 
wide-ranging  charitable  ac¬ 
tivities.  There  are  three  Ron¬ 
son  trusts,  which  have  illus¬ 
trated  his  and  his  wife’s  old- 
fashioned  commitment  to 
good  works  by  giving  money 
to  unfashionable  causes.  In¬ 
cluding  Aids  and  ethnic  mi¬ 
nority  groups.  Their  income, 
and  therefore  their  grants, 
were  badly  hit  by  the  compa¬ 
ny's  crash. 

Mr  Ronson  is  not  one  for 
lying  down,  however,  and 
soon  he  was  back  In  charge, 
with  only  5  per  cent  erf  the 
company  but  a  £500,000-a-year 
salary  as  part  of  a  total  pack¬ 
age  which  could  give  him 
£5  million  over  five  years. 

When,  in  1994.  what  had 
once  been  Britain's  largest 
private  company  had  to  be 
rescued  by  a  group  of  Ameri¬ 
can  investors,  backed  by 
Rupert  Murdoch  and  others, 
Mr  Ronson  remained  in 
charge,  with  options  which 
will  boost  his  share  of  the 
company  if  it  delivers. 

That  is  one  reason  why  he 
is  in  expansionist  mood 
again.  “No  transaction  is  too 
big  if  it  is  priced  right,"  he 
said  recently. 

Close  friends  say  he  is  once 
more  "one  of  the  most  focused 
people"  on  the  London  busi¬ 
ness  scene:  "He  knows  what 
be  wants  and  is  single-minded 
in  pursuing  it.  He  doesn't 
seem  to  have  any  doubts 
about  his  own  gifts." 

Most  useful  of  those  gifts  is 
his  ability  to  inspire  loyalty 
in  what  would  still  pass  for  a 
Who's  Who  of  Britain's  lead¬ 
ing  boardrooms.  Sir  Stanley 
Raima  again:  "It  Is  the  sheer 
integrity  of  the  man  —  his 
word  is  chipped  out  of  stone 
and  he  commits  himself 
totally." 

If  only  his  commitments  to 
people  in  the  City  had  all  been 
as  sound  as  his  early  property 
deals  he  would  have  avoided 
the  ignominy  of  prison,  and 
perhaps  by  now  he  would  no 
longer  feel  the  need  to  drive 
on  with  new  adventures 
around.  Europe. 


Last  week,  the 
Observer  told  the 
world  about 
Dolly  the  sheep. 
Now,  as  the  likes 
of  Clinton  and  the 
Pope  struggle  to 
come  to  terms 
with  our  story,  we 
reveal  how  Dolly 
will  REALLY  change 
the  way  we  live 

1  The  Observer 


Big  problems  for  McDesperate’s 


Charlotte  Denny  on  US  firm  that  is 
counting  the  cost  of  being  a  market  leader 


SB  WHATEVER  the  oat-  > 
■fig  come  of  the  impend- 
W  lag  vote  by  McDon¬ 
ald’s  franchisees  on.  cut 
prices,  the  days  of  Happy 
Meals  all  round  may  have 
ended  at  the  world's  largest 
chain  of  eateries. 

Under  a  proposal  put  to 
05  franchisees  on  Thurs¬ 
day  —  which  they  have 
been  given  just  days  to 
agree  to  —  the  price  of  a  Big 
Mac  burger  would  be  cut 
from  91.90  (£1.16)  to  just  55 
cents,  if  three-quarters  of 

the  owner-operators  agree. 

The  plan  Is  aimed  at  tack¬ 
ling  18  months  of  declining 
sales  growth  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fast  food  market  Mc¬ 
Donald’s  has  4S  per  cent  of 
the  burger  market  but  is 
threatened  by  Burger  King, 
the  chain  owned  by  Brit¬ 
ain’s  Grand  Metropolitan, 
whose  like-for-Uke  sales 
grew  last  year  by  2.6  per 
cent  as  McDonald’s  shrunk 
by  3.3  per  cent.  McDonald's 
predicament  most  never¬ 
theless.  be  sending  a  shiver 
to  the  spine  of  other  global 
retailers,  as  it  demon¬ 
strates  that  having  one  of 
the  world's  most  quoted 
brand  names  fa  not  enough. 

The  company’s  problems 
spring  from  its  own  success. 


McDonald's  was  one  of  the 
first  with  the  blueprint  for 
fast  food  restaurants,  which 
others  have  followed.  In 
the  US,  consumers  are  mov¬ 
ing  on  from  burgers, 
tempted  by  other  Cast-mov¬ 
ing  competitors  offering 
products  like  takeaway 
tacos  and  spit-roast  chicken. 

The  finest  minds  at  Mc¬ 
Donald's  renowned  Ham¬ 
burger  University  have  de¬ 
cided  that  Cor  the  time 
being  any  price  war  will  be 
on  one  front  only;  McDon¬ 
ald's  has  no  plans  to  reduce 
prices  outside  the  US. 
There  is  still  scope  far  ex¬ 
pansion  In  other  countries 
— to  reach  the  same  level  of 
saturation  in  the  UK  as  it 
enjoys  in  America,  McDon¬ 
ald’s  would  need  eight 
times  as  many  outlets. 

World  sales  remain 
healthy,  up  to  831.8  billion 
last  year  from  $29.9  billion 
in  1996.  British  burger  eat¬ 
ers  win  not  see  a  drop  in 
the  price  of  a  Big  Mac  from 
its  present  £1.99  far  the 
time  being. 

But  British  consumers 
are  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
domestic  price  competition 
in  a  host  of  other  areas. 

Competition  from  in¬ 
creasingly  similar  products 


makes  It  difficult  for  estab¬ 
lished  leaders  to  charge  a 
price  premium.  The  market 
starts  to  behave  more  like 
the  economics  textbooks 
say  it  should. 

Holding  their  dominant 
position  in  the  market  is 
the  challenge  big 

companies,  Tlie  accepted 
response  is  to  invest 
heavily  in  building  np  a 
brand  name  so  that  con¬ 
sumers  are  prepared  to  pay 
more  for  “quality”. 


McDonald’s . . .  fighting  off 
its  Golden  Arch  rivals 


The  money  big  names  put 
into  .branding  illustrates 
how  important  their  image 
is  towards  estab  Using  mar¬ 
ket  leadership. 

But  this  week's  move  by 
McDonald's  raises  the 
spectre  that  even  premium 
brands  may  have  to  cut 
prices  to  survive. 

Expanding  by  opening 
more  outlets  is  becoming  a 
dead  end  strategy.  America 
is  already  carpeted  with 
McDonald's  notorious 
Golden  Arches. 

But  price-cutting  Is  high- 
risk  too.  For  McDonald’s, 
having  built  up  the  brand, 
catting  prices  risks  sending 
the  message  to  loyal  cus¬ 
tomers  that  St  has  been 
overcharging  all  along.  * 

It  may  hurt  profits  with¬ 
out  harming  die  competi¬ 
tion.  Certainly  some  of  the 
franchisees  are  wary  of  the 
Plan.  A  group  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  who  said  they  did  not 
want  to  participate  got  a 
flying  Visit  from  US  head. 
Jack  Greenberg.  They  have 
since  changed  their  vote. 

Leaked  McDonald's  docu¬ 
ments  show  that  In  a  recent 
taste  test  Wendys  and  Bur¬ 
sar  Kings  beat  McDonald’s. 
For  a  product  that  even 
fails  the  taste  test,  price 
cats  might  be  the  only 
answer.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  even  55  cent 
Big  Macs  will  help  McDon¬ 
ald’s  cut  the  mustard. 
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^wvv^h  German  owner  about  global  strategy  leads  to  exit  □  Ex-minister  will  become  chairman 

Kleinwort  chief  resigns 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  1 1 

Saturday  Notebook 

Frankfurt  shows 
who  is  top  dog 


Roger  Cowe  and  Tony  May 

IMON  Robertson, 
'chairman  of  Ktein- 
kwort  Benson  mer- 
fchant  bank,  resigned 
— _  last  night  after  a  row 
over  the  integration  of  Klein- 
wort  into  the  German  group 
Dresdner,  which  bought  the 
British  bank  In  1995. 

Mr  Robertson  led  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  £i  billion  take¬ 
over  and  had  been  chap-man 
for  less  than  a  year.  He  is 
likely  to  leave  with  a  seven- 
figure  pay-off;  reflecting  his 
seniority  and  long  service 
with  the  bank. 

In  a  short  statement,  Jflr- 
gen  Sarraztn,  chairman  of  the 


Dresdner  group,  said  Mr 
Robertson’s  departure  fol¬ 
lowed  differences  of  opinion 
about  how  best  to  integrate 
the  bank’s  resources  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Frankfurt. 

He  added  that  Mr  Robert¬ 
son,  aged  56  —  who  worked  at 

the  bank  for  34  years — would 

be  replaced  as  chairman  by 
former  energy  minister  Lord 
Walker,  who  is  already  a  non¬ 
executive  director. 

Mr  Robertson’s  manage¬ 
ment  role  as  head  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  bank’s  executive 

committee  win  be  mt-on  jjy 
Hansgeorg  Hoftnann,  who  has 
been  Klein  wort's  deputy 
chairman  since  the  takeover. 


Mr  Sarrazin  said:  "We 
deeply  regret  the  departure  of 


Simon.  He  has  made  a  very 
significant  contribution  to 
Kleinwort  Benson  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  creation  of  Dresdner 
Kleinwort  Benson  (DK8X  our 
global  investment  banking 
business. 

"AH  of  us  are  agreed  that  to 
recognise  the  full  potential  of 
DEB  we  must  now  fully  inte¬ 
grate  our  resources  in  London 
and  Frankfhrt  so  that  they  arid 
all  our  other  offices  operate  as 
(me  entity.  Sadly,  we  have  dif¬ 
fered  with  Simon  about  the 
way  this  is  best  achieved.” 

Mr  Robertson  is  believed  to 
have  been  pushing  For  invest¬ 
ment  banking  staff  based  in 
Frankfurt  to  move  to  T-ondnn 
so  a  common  culture  could  be 
developed.  But  his  bosses  at 


Dresdner  resisted  such  a 
move,  arguing  that  the  bank 
wants  to  build  a  global  busi¬ 
ness  with  people  spread 
around  the  world. 

Dresdner  denied  that  the 
split  was  the  result  of  a  battle 
between  London  and  Frank¬ 
furt,  similar  to  the  differences 
that  have  bedevilled  other 
European  bank  takeovers 
such  as  Swiss  Bank's  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  SG  Warburg  in  1995. 

Mr  Sarrazin  said:  "Some 
may  see  this  as  tension  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Frankfurt 
Some  may  want  to  worry 
whether  this  is  an  erosion  of  I 
London’s  place  as  a  capital 
market”  But  be  pitied  people 
who  believed  that,  because 
"their  minds  are  locked  in  the 


past  They  will  soon  be  in  de¬ 
cline  if  they  are  not  so 
already.” 

While  Warburg  and  other 
banks  have  seen  the  departure 
of  top  British  executives 
following  a  continental  take¬ 
over.  Dresdner  said  the  invest¬ 
ment  banking  chief  executive, 
David  dementi,  would  stay, 
and  that  the  integrated  opera¬ 
tions  it  wants  had  been  work¬ 
ing  below  board  level  for  some 
time. 

Dresdner,  Germany's 
second-largest  bank  with 
£30  bOlton  under  management, 
took  over  the  200-year-old  Lon¬ 
don  bank  in  1995  for  £1  billion 
and  a  week  ago  announced  a 
40  per  cent  rise  in  its  profit  to 
more  than  DM2.8  billion 


(ELI  billion).  It  said  that  about 
half  of  the  increase  came  from 

profits  mad«»  on  shares  in  its 
liquidity  portfolio. 

Since  the  takeover,  the  hank 
has  established  four  global 
businesses,  based  on  equities, 
finance,  markets  and  corpo¬ 
rate  finance.  Each  reports  to 
the  executive  committee, 
which  was  chaired  by  Mr 
Robertson.  But  London  and 
Frankfort  had  remained  sepa¬ 
rate  operating  centres  during 
the  first  stage  of  integration. 

Now  the  bank  wants  to 
merge  the  two  folly  in  manage¬ 
ment  terms,  but  not  to  base  op¬ 
erations  in  London,  as  Deut¬ 
sche  has  done  with  its 
UK  acquisition.  Morgan  Gren 
!UL 


Winchester 
copper  deal 
ran  to  £3bn 


Firm  claims  its 
actions  merely 
provided  hedge 
for  Sumitomo 


Paul  Murpliy 
and  Una  Salgol 


AS 
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HUGE  copper  market 
transaction  carried 
,out  three  years  ago 
>etween  Japanese 
conglomerate  Sumitomo  and 
a  small  British  metals  broker, 
Winchester  Commodities, 
was  almost  three  times  as 
large  as  previously  estimated, 
it  emerged  yesterday. 

Despite  having  a  capital 
value  of  only  a  few  million 
pounds  at  the  time,  Winches¬ 
ter  Commodities  —  run  by 
Charles  Vincent  and  Ashley 
Levett,  both  of  whom  now  live 
in  Monaco  —  entered  into  a 
deal  worth  around  $5  billion 
(£3  biHion)  to  supply  Sumi¬ 
tomo  with  2J5  million  tonnes 
of  copper  over  214  years  from 
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Jane  1993. 
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The  deal,  code-named 

if  I;  >  1 

“Radr”,  which  bagged  profits 

'  v,i  ■ 

of  more  than  $40  million  for 

•i  ;t «‘.  i.-  <• 

Messrs  Vincent  and  Levett 

j-i:'-  > .  • 

over  just  three  months,  at¬ 

tracted  the  attention  of  City 

c  i  ;.'r- '  • 

watchdog  the  Securities  and 

Futures  Authority. 

While  the  SFA  subse¬ 

■■i , 
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quently  decided  not  to  take 

any  action  against  Winches¬ 
ter  over  the  deal,  the  Securi¬ 
ties  &  Investments  Board,  the 
City’s  premier  regulator,  and 
the- Serious  Fraud  Office 
reopened  enquiries  last  sum¬ 
mer  when  Sumitomo  dis¬ 
closed  losses  of  $2*6  billion 
through  allegedly  unautho¬ 
rised  dealing  by  its  star  cop¬ 
per  trader,  Yasuo  Hamanaka. 

Last  week,  in  a  Tokyo 
courtroom,  Hamanaka 
pleaded  guilty  to  charges  of 
fraud  and  forgery.  He  is  due 
in  court  again  on  March  1L 

New  facts  on  Radr  have 


News  in  brief 


come  to  light  through  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  statement  issued 
by  Winchester  yesterday 
While  the  company  effec 
tively  closed  down  last 
autumn,  it  has  responded  to 
allegations  in  a  BBC  Pan¬ 
orama  programme  a  fortnight 
ago,  some  of  which  have  also 
emerged  in  court  in  Tokyo. 

Winchester  said  that,  while 
its  Tokyo  representative  made 
cash  payments  of  around 
£75,0 00  to  Hamanaka  — 
money  spent  on  night  clubs. 
Foreign  trips  and  rounds  of 
golf  —  “the  Japanese  Prosecu¬ 
tors’  Office  failed  to  inform 
the  court  that  Winchester's 
Japanese  representative  had 
made  a  signed  statement  to 
the  police  m  which  he  stated 
that  such  payment  was  made 
without  the  consent  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Winchester  or  its 
shareholders”. 

On  the  Radr  transaction, 
Winchester  “denies  that  any 
foe  other  than  the  standard 
market  rate  of  commission 
was  chargBd  to  Sumitomo”. 

The  statement  continued: 
“The  Radr  transaction  was 
approved  by  Credit  Lyonnais 
Rouse  [Winchester’s  clearing 
broker,  which  settled  its 
trades  through  the  London 
Metal  Exchange],  which  in 
turn  sought  guidance  on  the 
‘■margining"  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  from  the  SFA.  The  Radr 
transaction  was  also  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  senior  manage¬ 
ment  of  Sumitomo.  There  was 
nothing  unfair  about  the  pric¬ 
ing  of  the  Radr  strategy, 
which  reflected  the  enormous 
risks  which  Winchester  were 
willing  to  undertake.” 

Winchester  insists  Radr 
“was  not  designed  to  manipu¬ 
late  copper  prices  but  ...  to 
provide  a  hedge  to  Sumitomo 
. .  in  respect  of  their  need  to 
buy  one  million  tonnes  of 
physical  copper  per  annum  in 
order  to  satisfy  their  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  Far  East  over  a  214- 
year  period. 

“There  was  no  collusion  or 
ring  designed  to  manipulate 
copper  juices,”  it  said. 


FDA  report  hits 
Zeneca  shares 

Zeneca  had  £320  million 
wiped  off  its  stock  market 

value  yesterday  after  it  admit¬ 
ted  that  America’s  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  had 
issued  a  warning  about  stan¬ 
dards  at  the  drugs  group’s 
Macclesfield  Plant. 

A  spokeswoman  for  Zeneca 
said  the  warning  would  not 
affect  the  supply  or  use  of  any 
of  the  drugs  produced  at  the 

Macclesfield  site.  She  said  the 
FDA  inspection  had  been  rou¬ 
tine  and  Zeneca wax  confident 
it  would  be  able  to  resolve 
any  issues. 

Shares  in  the  company 
slumped  by  33V:p  to  l,80Sp  in 
a  declining  market- 

United  sweet  and  sour 

The  overseas  ambitions  of 
water  and  electricity  com¬ 
pany  United  Utilities  suffered 
a  setback  yesterday  when  it 
had  to  set  aside  £83  million 
for  problems  on  a  construc¬ 
tion  contract  in  Thailand.  The 
company  sweetened  die  news 
with  the  £122.7  million  sale  of 
its  stake  in  Keadby  Power  to 
Scottish  Hydro-Electric.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  are  also  “well  ad- 
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vanced”  to  sell  its  holding  in 
two  US  power  stations. 

HorficJc  mixture 

Nicola  Horlick,  the  fund  man¬ 
ager  ousted  from  Morgan 
Grenfell  over  allegations  of 
staff  poaching,  said  she  had 
held  talks  with  Ely  Fund 
Managers,  but  had  no  plans  to 
join  the  company.  However, 
Ely  deputy  chairman  Charles 
Good  denied  this,  saying  he 
hart  never  even  heard  of  Ms 
Horlick.  It  Is  thought  Ms  Hor¬ 
lick  wants  to  set  up  her  own 
business,  perhaps  with  her 
fanner  boss.  Keith  Percy,  but 
might  need  authorisation 
through  an  established  firm. 

BA  thinks  faig 

British.  Airways  is  committed 
to  sopeejumbes  in  spite  of 
Boeing’s  recent  surprise  an¬ 
nouncement  that  bigger  air¬ 
liners  will  not  feature  in  its 
development  plans,  its  chief 
executive.  Bob  Ay  ling,  said. 

Wind  of  smaH  change 

Insurance  claims  resulting 
from  recent  high  winds  are 
“nowhere  near”  the  billions 
that  resulted,  from  the  storms 
In  1987  and  1990,  according  to 
a  survey  by  the  Chartered  In¬ 
stitute  of  Loss  Adjusters. 


European  unity  is  the 
most  dhrfsIWB  issue  in  a 
Britain  just  weeks  away 
from  a  aenaral  election. 
AH  next  week*  Guardian 
journalists  report  from 

Brussels  on  the  EU*s  key 

players  and  the 
decisions  changing  the 
Hvesof  millions  of 
people  In  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent 


Thousands  of  custom¬ 
ers  rushed  to  withdraw 
savings  from  branches  of 
Postabank,  one  of  Hunga¬ 
ry’s  largest  banks,  yester¬ 
day  amid  widespread 
rumours  of  impending 


bankruptcy,  writes  Zsojla 
Kaplar  tn  Budapest 
Officials  from  the  finance 
ministry  and  the  bank  im¬ 
mediately  denied  there  was 
a  liquidity  problem,  saying 
Postabank  had  10  billion 


forints  (£35.5  million}  in 
cash  ready  to  repay  depos¬ 
its. 

The  hank  extended  its 
opening  hours  to  cope  with 
the  rush,  and  the  National 
Bank  of  Hungary  will  open 


at  the  weekend  to  replenish 
Postabank’s  reserves. 

Laszio  Akar,  finance  min¬ 
istry  state  secretary,  blamed 
the  crisis  on  politically  mo¬ 
tivated  rumourmongering. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  LASZUD  BALOGH 


Australian  suitor  courts  ScotAm 


Richard  Mill 


THE  battle  for  Scottish 
Amicable  turned  Into  a 
three-way  contest  yester¬ 
day  when  Australian  insurer 
AMP  lodged  a  bid  as  the  noon 
deadline  came. 

Abbey  National  is  widely 
expected  to  win  control  of  the 
mutual  life  Insurer  after  rais¬ 
ing  its  rnrtial  £1.4  billion  bid 
in  the  face  of  stiff  competition 
from  Prudential,  which  has 
already  offered  £1.9  billion. 

Scottish  Amicable  will  an¬ 
nounce  the  winner  at  the  end 
of  March,  after  further  talks 
with  all  three  contenders. 
With-profits  policyholders 
will  be  asked  to  approve  the 
deal  at  a  special  general  meet¬ 
ing  in  April  or  early  May. 

The  successful  suitor  is 
likely  to  have  to  pay  upwards 
of  £2  billion  for  Scottish  Ami¬ 
cable,  including  a  windfall  bo¬ 
nus  in  cash  or  shares  for  the 
1.1  million  with-profits  policy¬ 
holders.  Earlier  bids  included 
£400  minion  in  cash  bonuses. 

Scottish  Amicable  triggered 
the  auction  when  it  published 
its  own  plans  to  float  on  the 
stock  market.  These  were 
heavily  criticised  for  their 


Abbey  Nat 


The  UK’s  second  biggest 
mortgage  lender,  with 
assets  of  £124  bdfion. 
More  than  40  per  cent  of 
profits  come  from  non- 
tradtiond  business, 
including  the  Rte 
assurance  oper  ation 
acquired  wflft  Scottish 
Mutual  in  1992.  THs 
company  seBs  its  products 
exclusively  through 

mmm rfnaet  timkn— 
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Prudential 


Britain’s  biggest  fife  insurer, 
having  £91  billion  worth  of 
funds  under  management 
The  company  has  moved 
away  from  rts  traditional 
business  of  door-to-door 
sales,  and  is  keen  to  expand 
further  into  the  more 
upmarket  sector  served  by 
independent  financial 
advisers.  It  is  known  to  have 
up  to  £3  bilBon  in  surplus 
assets. 


AMP 


With  worldwide  assets  of 
£45  billion,  it  Is  the  smallest  of 
the  three  suitors.  At  present 
going  through  its  own 
process  of  demutualising  in 
Australia,  the  company 
already  owns  Pearl 
Assurance,  the  door-to-door 
life  insurer,  and  London  Life, 
an  Insurance  company  which 
is  now  closed  to  new 
business. 


complexity,  poor  up-front  bo¬ 
nuses  for  policyholders  and 
generous  Incentives  for  the 
directors. 

Sandy  Stewart,  the  society’s 
chairman,  said  yesterday  that 
the  receipt  -of  the  three  pro¬ 
posals  represented  “an  excel¬ 
lent  outcome”  of  this  process. 
“We  can  now  move  on  to  the 
next  phase  with  every  expec¬ 
tation  of  delivering  the  maxi¬ 
mum  value  to  policyholders,” 
he  said. 

AMP.  which  owns  Pearl  As¬ 
surance  and  London  Life,  and 
has  a  50  par  cent  stake  in  Rich¬ 


ard  Branson's  Virgin  Direct, 
was  last  night  keeping  silent 
on  the  terms  of  its  bid,  saying 
only  that  it  was  “wonderful 
value”  for  policyholders. 

Jonathan  Schwartz,  group 
development  director  of  AMP. 
said  the  company  had  plenty 
of  cash  to  support  its  offer. 
“Our  problem  is  what  to  do 
with  our  money,”  he  said, 
adding  that  AMP  was  looking 
for  businesses  in  the  US  as 
well  as  Britain. 

With  £14  bQUon  of  funds 
under  management,  Scottish 
Amicable  distributes  its  prod¬ 


ucts  mainly  through  indepen¬ 
dent  financial  advisers,  who 
tend  to  have  an  up-market  cli¬ 
ent  base. 

All  three  bidders  are  keen 
to  penetrate  this  market  to 
capitalise  on  its  expected 
growth  over  coming  years. 

Whoever  emerges  as  the 
victor,  Scottish  Amicable's  Li 
million  with-profits  policy¬ 
holders  can  expect  a  cash  bo¬ 
nus  averaging  at  least  £350. 
They  may  also  receive  an  ad¬ 
ditional  windfall  in  the  form 
of  a  bonus  credited  to  their 
policies. 


Newcastle’s  floating  hat-trick 


Tony  May 


EW CASTLE  United 
will  he  worth  between 
£172  million  and 
2133  million  when  it  joins  the 
stock  market  at  the  start  of 
April  —  nearly  doubling  the 
disclosed  wealth  of  majority 
shareholder  Sir  John  HaE  to 
£2S$  million. 

Sir  John's  investment  com¬ 
pany.  Cameron  Hall  Develop 
merits,  has  become  the  big¬ 
gest  shareholder  after 
pumping  £70  million  into  the 
dub  since  1993. 

Its  57  per  cent  stake  will  be 
worth  up  to  £110  million  after 
flotation.  Sir  John’s  wealth 
was  put  at  £328  million  a  year 
ago  in  the  Sunday  Times  list 


of  Britain’s  wealthiest  500.  in 
which  he  ranked  123rd. 

The  flotation  prospectus, 
presented  yesterday  by  non¬ 
executive  Chairman  Sir  Ter¬ 
ence  Harrison,  shows  that  the 
top  three  directors  —  joint 
chief  executives  Freddie 
Fletcher  and  Mark  Cartridge 
and  finance  director  Joanne 
Dixon — are  to  be  paid  a  total 
of  £1.05  million  “in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  part  they  have 
played  in  recent  develop 
ment  of  the  club”.  The  cash 
will  come  from  CHD. 

Mr  Corbidge  and  Mr 
Fletcher  already  earn  £160,000 
a  year,  gr,fi  tfrfc  could  double 
each  year  with  further  bo¬ 
nuses.  All  three  will  also  get 
share  options. 

The  prospectus  confirmed 


that  the  flotation  will  raise 
£47.7  million  for  the  club. 
Some  £21  million  will  go 
towards  repaying  debt,  and 
£12  million  will  be  used  for 
foture  instalments  on  current 
players'  transfer  fees.  The 
proposed  youth  training 
scheme  will  be  boosted  by  up 
to  £10  million. 

Newcastle  is  setting  aside 
10  per  cent  of  the  share  plac¬ 
ing  for  its  devoted  followers, 
with  the  offer  price  expected 
in  the  range  of  iaop  to  I35p. 

But  the  minimum  invest¬ 
ment  is  £500,  and  some  fens 
could  be  disappointed  as  pref¬ 
erential  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  33,000  people, 
including  employees  such  as 
manager  Kenny  Dalglish,  sea¬ 
son  ticket-holders  and  exist¬ 


ing  shareholders.  No  decision 
has  yet  been  announced 
regarding  the  planning  appli¬ 
cation  for  its  proposed  sta¬ 
dium  at  Castle  Leazes,  a  short 
distance  from  its  st  James* 
Park  ground,  and  the  dub 
said  it  was  “presently  uncer¬ 
tain”  If  it  would  succeed. 

Separate  financing  will  be 
raised  for  plans  to  build  a 
new  £35  million,  55,000-seat 
stadium  and  to  turn  the  old 
ground  into  a  covered  sports 
ban  anH  leisure  complex. 
m  Premier  League  neigh¬ 
bours  Sunderland  made  a 
profit  of  £1  million  in  the  six 
months  to  November  30  —  the 
first  financial  results  since  it 
floated  on  the  stock  market — 
compared  to  losses  last  tune 
of  £L6  million. 


Edited  by 
Alex  B  ru  fn  m  er 

SUDDEN  high-level  de¬ 
partures  from  financial 
institutions  are  always 
unsettling,  so  when  the  chair¬ 
man  of  a  UK  investment  bank 
quits  because  he  cannot  agree 
with  his  opposite  number  at 
the  German  parent,  then  you 
can  bet  the  argument  was 
more  fundamental  than 
whether  the  offices  in  London 
and  Frankfurt  should  have 
the  same  sort  of  wallpaper. 

The  departure  of  Simon 
Robertson  from  Kleinwort 
Benson  is  an  indication  that 
its  owners.  Dresdner,  are  not 
prepared  to  let  the  London 
bank  have  as  much  autonomy 
as  tn  the  past.  The  message 
will  not  have  been  phrased  as 
crudely  as  this,  but  what  it 
must  have  boiled  down  to 
was:  “Dresdner  rules  OK.’ 
Clearly  it  was  not  OK  with  Mr 
Robertson. 

Commercial  bankers  and 
investment  bankers  have 
never  been  the  most  comfort¬ 
able  of  bedfellows,  even  in 
purely  UK  terms.  One  might 
argue  Morgan  Grenfell  and 
Deutsche  Bank  have  managed 
their  joint  affairs  with  rather 
more  grace  than  Kleinwort 
and  Dresdner.  but  Deutsche 
took  very  much  longer  over 
the  process.  It  does  not  need 
the  best  of  memories  to  recall 
the  Airy,  in  Frankfort,  at 
Deutsche’s  decision  to  locate 
its  international  investment 
banking  business  in  London. 

Other  cross-border  invest¬ 
ment  and  commercial  banker 
relationships  appear  more 
peaceful,  but  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  ING’s  acquisition 
of  Barings  left  the  Dutch  bank 
calling  all  the  shots,  while 
ABN  Amro’s  relationship 
with  Rothschilds  is  coopera¬ 
tive  not  corporate,  relying 
heavily  on  the  relationships 
between  those  involved. 

Perhaps  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  aspect  of  Mr  Robertson’s 
abrupt  departure  is  that  it 
shows  Dresdner  is  feeling 
under  pressure  to  press  ahead 
with  integration.  The  world 
in  which  international  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  operate  is 
changing  —  and  fast  enough 
to  make  Dresdner  show  It  is 
more  than  simply  the  sum  of 
its  parts.  Mr  Robertson’s  de¬ 
parture  may  not  be  the  last 


Wirral  wobbles 

1  ABOUR’S  rapid-fire 
1  series  of  prononnee- 
1—  ments  on  economic  pol¬ 
icy  and  structures  in  recent 
days  looked  to  some  a  trifle 
presumptuous.  Not  any 
longer,  post-WirraL  It  Is  fine 
for  the  Tories  to  shout  mid¬ 
term  protest  votes  from  the 
rooftops,  but  this  is  an  end-of- 
term.  not  mid-term  protest 

The  size  of  Labour’s  vic¬ 
tory.  which  the  markets  had 
hoped  would  be  moderate, 
gave  sterling  an  early  trading 
jolt  on  the  foreign  exchanges, 
where  it  dipped  by  a  pfennig 
against  the  German  mark. 

It  had  raised  uncertainties 
about  whether  John  Major's 
minority  administration  can 
hang  on,  but  has  also  raised 
the  spectre  of  a  May  1  or  ear¬ 
lier  landslide,  which  could 
mean  that  Tony  Blair  has  a 
longer  than  expected  tail  to 
drag  along.  John  Major’s  res¬ 
ponse  to  Labour  in  the  Wir¬ 
ral,  that  it  needs  to  come 
clean  on  its  budget  plans  as  it 


did  before  the  last  election,  is 
real  chutzpah. 

Mr  Brown  has  caneflilly 
outlined  the  structure  of  his 
fiscal  plans,  but  It  would  be 
naive  to  pretend  that  the  bud¬ 
get  he  will  deliver  weeks  after 
taking  office  will  confine  it¬ 
self  to  the  utilities  tax:  there 
are  many  of  other  charges 
which  he  could  introduce  to 
deal  with  the  public  finances, 
as  the  Conservatives  have 
demonstrated.  Mr  Clarke 
even  managed  to  give  the  UK 
a  third  world  image,  through 
an  airport  tax. 

As  for  the  criticism  that  Mr 
Brown’s  new  policy-making 
apparatus  at  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Treasury  could  cost 
£1  million  or  more:  it  is  im¬ 
material.  The  running  of  the 
House  of  Lords  alone  eats  up 
£40  million  a  year.  If  better 
economic  structures  had  pre¬ 
vented  Britain  squandering 
billions  of  pounds  of  reserves 
at  the  time  of  the  ERM  deba¬ 
cle  in  September  1992,  then 
the  new  Monetary  Policy 
Committee  at  the  Bank, 
together  with  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  would 
have  been  cash  well  spent. 

Investment  in  Independent 
expertise  is  advantageous, 
money  well  spent  as  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Federal  Reserve  in 
the  US  and  the  Bundesbank 
have  shown. 

Markets  will  naturally  wob¬ 
ble  between  now  and  the  elec¬ 
tion.  Fortunately,  the  strong 
pound  provides  more  than 
enough  cushioning  on  the  for¬ 
eign  exchanges.  As  for  the 
equity  markets,  they  will  be 
more  influenced  over  the 
longer  haul  by  Alan  Green¬ 
span’s  gloomy  observations 
than  anything  that  new 
Labour  threatens. 


NatWest  fallout 

FIRST  the  good  news,  If  it 
can  be  called  that  In  spe¬ 
cific  terms,  NatWest's 
problems  in  the  Interest-rate 
options  market  will  barely 
register  on  the  Barings-Nick 
Leeson  scale.  The  group  will 
be  embarrassed,  the  stock 
market  might  open  a  little 
lower  on  Monday,  but  the 
drama  will  not  turn  into  a  cri¬ 
sis. 

The  feet  that  a  City  dealer 
has  dropped  a  bundle  trading 
In  fancy  financial  products 
should  not  be  an  immediate 
signal  to  break  out  the  sack¬ 
cloth  and  ashes.  Traders  are 
traders,  and  by  their  nature 
wfl]  on  occasion  try  to  ignore, 
bend  or  break  the  rules  to 
back  their  own  Judgment.  As 
long  as  they  are  paid  to  take 
risks  with  their  employers’ 
money  —  indeed  encouraged 
to  do  so  by  hefty  bonus  pay¬ 
ments  for  success  —  then 
there  are  likely  to  be  times 
when  it  goes  wrong. 

That  Is  as  far  as  the  Pan- 
glossian  gloss  can  be  allowed 
to  go.  NatWest  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  regulators  should  be 
concerned  this  weekend;  but 
it  Is  difficult  to  draw  bard 
and  test  conclusions  from  the 
affair  because  there  Is  as  yet 
insufficient  detail 
One  possibility  which  must 
be  considered  is  that  —  given 
the  relative  stability  of  official 
interest  rates  and  the  size  of  the 
loss  —  someone  wltbin 
NatWest  has  been  running  a 
big  position  against  the  grain  of 
the  market,  apparently  without 
approval  or  detection. 

That  is  the  worrying  aspect. 
It  does  not  appear  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  caused  by  a  sud¬ 
den,  unexpected  shift  in  mar¬ 
ket  sentiment  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  prices.  Instead  it 
seems  that  the  supervisory 
system  has  foiled  to  pick  up 
an  established  but  unsanc¬ 
tioned  position.  Barings,  if  it 
did  anything,  was  meant  to 
encourage  a  climate  of 
greater  vigilance. 


Punters’  pub  creates 
highly  liquid  market 


Martyn  Katsafl 


PUB  that  prices  its 
beer  by  Stock  Ex- 
ige  roles  opened 
In  Manchester  last  night. 
Operating  under  the  slogan 
“dash  before  the  Crash”, 
the  Beer  Trading  Company 
aims  to  invest  a  converted 
insurance  office  with  the 
frenzy  of  a  City  trading 
floor. 

Prices,  displayed  on  large 
screens  in  the  style  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  rise  and 
fell  depending  on  demand, 
electronically  monitored 
through  cash  registers. 

The  bar,  which  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  similar  young 
executives’  watering  hole 

in  Liverpool  and  possibly  a 
national  chain,  would  en¬ 
courage  competitive  bid¬ 
ding  to  rival  the  Square 

TOUR/ST  RATES  —BANK  SELLS 


Mile,  a  spokeswoman  said. 

“We  are  aiming  for  the 
City  market  —  the  young 
business  market  aged  25- 
plus,”  she  said.  ‘“We  are 
giving  the  customer  the 
chance  to  play  the  market. 
They  are  really  going  to 
direct  the  price  of  the 
beer.” 

The  cost  of  a  pint  “can  go 
up  as  for  as  they  (drinkers) 
want  to  go  ...  only  they 
will  get  to  a  certain  stage 
where  it  will  suddenly 
crash,  like  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,”  she  added. 

Some  of  the  City’s  less  sa¬ 
voury  practices  are  also  a 
possibility. 

Beer  might  be  ordered 
simply  to  inflate  the  price 
of  another  group's  next 
round. 

“Market  rigging  is  quite 
possible,”  the  spokes¬ 
woman  said. 


Australia  2.02 
Austria  18.74 
Belgium  54.64 
Canada  2.1600 
Cyprus  0J0 
Denmark  10.19 
Finland  6-03 


Prance  fl.96 
Germany  2.6850 
Greece  419.00 
Hong  Kong  12L21 
Indie  58.35 
Ireland  1.0010 
Israel  5.44 


Italy  2.577 
Malta  0.8025 
Netherlands  2SS90 
New  Zealand  228 
Norway  1Q.63 
Portugal  268.50 
Saudi  Arabia  5.96 


Singapore  225 
South  Africa  7.02 
Spain  225.70 
Sweden  11.95 
Swttzarbnd  2J2 
Turkey  191.780 
USA  1.5810 
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Aristocrat  who  lost  Her  head 


MARK  MILNER 
in  Paris 
recounts  the 
sorry  saga 
of  the 

state-owned 
French  bank 
now  being 
dubbed  the 
Debit  Lyonnais 


FOR  more  than  a 
century  Credit  Ly¬ 
onnais  was  an 
aristocrat  among 
French  banks,  al¬ 
beit  of  the  second 
empire  variety.  It  was  one  of  a 
group  founded  under  Louis 
Napoleon  designed  to  help 
build  an  economy  fit  for  one 
of  Europe's  most  powerful 
nation  states.  Others  included 
Credit  Agricole,  now  France's 
richest  bank,  and  Credit  Fon¬ 
der.  where  earlier  this  year 
angry  staff  took  the  chairman 
hostage. 

From  the  beginning,  busi¬ 
ness  at  Credit  Lyonnais  was 
conducted  with  what  the  his¬ 
torian  Alfred  Cobban  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  traditional 
caution  of  Lyonnais  busines- 
men”.  but  it  never  lacked 
glamour.  Its  customers  In¬ 
cluded  many  of  late  nine¬ 
teenth-century  Paris's  glitter¬ 
ati.  Such  care  did  the  bank 
take  of  its  rich  clientele  that 
its  elegant  building  in  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens  had  a 
spiral  staircase  within  a 
spiral  staircase  —  its  shal- 


Bumt-out  home  for  a  burnt-out  hank . . .  Credit  Lyonnais*  Boulevard  des  Italiens  headquarters,  which  caught  fine  last  May  but  was  quickly  re-occupied  photograph: pascal  lesme 


lower  treads  negotiable  by 
devotees  of  even  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  female  fashions  as  they 
reclaimed  their  jewellery 
from  the  bank’s  boxes  before 
heading  off  to  the  opera. 

After  a  century  of  sobriety, 
Credit  Lyonnais  kicked  over 


the  traces.  In  the  eighties. 
Tinder  the  rha  irrpansh  Ip  cf 

ambitious  Jean-Yves  Ha- 
berer.  it  went  for  growth  on  a 
global  scale,  determined  to 
keep  the  French  up  there  with 
the  American  bulge-bracket 
banks  and  the  Japanese,  with 


their  apparently  impressive 
balance  sheets. 

The  state-owned  French 
bank  expanded  at  a  bewilder¬ 
ing  rate.  By  1992,  it  had  more 
than  2.000  retail  branches  and 
169  business  centres  in 
France,  and  the  bank's  fam- 


If  you’ve  never  applied  for  a 
Barclayloan  before,  try  our 
One  Minute  Loan  Test. 
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Taking  out  a  bank  loan  is  something  tbar  thousands 
of  our  customers  do  every  day.  Whether  it’s  money 
for  a  car,  for  renovation  work  in  the  home,  or  a 
much  needed  holiday,  arranging  a  BanrlayJoan  is 
simplicity  itself. 

Borrowing  made  simple. 

Yet  if  you’ve  never  borrowed  money  before,  you 
might  imagine  the  process  to  be  more  complicated 
than  it  is  (and  maybe  even  a  little  intimidating). 

That's  why  we've  introduced  the  'One  Minute 
Loan  Tesc.' 

It  only  cakes  a  minute,  and  you  can  complete  the 
test  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home. 

See  bow  you  fare. 

Simply  complete  each  question  in  the  rest,  in 
each  case  choosing  the  answer  which  best  describes 
your  current  situation,  and  enter  your  score  in  the 
box  on  the  right. 

If  your  total  is  12  or  more,  you'll  probably  qualify 
for  a  Barclayloan.  And  a  score  of  U  or  less  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  you  won't  qualify,  since  we’ll  wlfp 
all  your  personal  circumstances  into  account  when 
you  apply  for  the  loan. 

Easy  application  for  existing  customers  and 
new  customers  alike. 

Applying  for  your  loan  is  easy.  If  you  are  already  a 

Barclays  customer,  you  can  call  the  Freephone  number 
below  or  go  to  your  branch. 

If  you  don't  currently  bank  with  Barclays,  you 
can  still  apply  for  a  Barclayloan  by  completing  the 
coupon  opposite  or  by  calling  into  your  local  branch. 

Call  Barclayloan  Direct: 

0500  200 
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from  Birdjya  Bank  PIC,  OMU.  Fxecprat  (00008228).  PO  Bor  M00. 
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fliar  blue-and-yellow  CL  sym¬ 
bol  had  been  hoisted  over  an¬ 
other  900  offices.  There  was 
scarcely  a  capital  in  Europe 
without  a  branch. 

That  year,  however, 
marked  the  high  tide,  with 
the  purchase  of  BIG  In  Ger¬ 
many  making  Credit  Lyon¬ 
nais  the  largest  bank  in 
Europe.  Then  the  roof  fell  in. 

In  1993,  as  France’s  econo¬ 
my  hit  the  buffers  and  long¬ 
term  interest  rates  climbed, 
the  domestic  commercial 
property  market  took  a  bath. 
Credit  Lyonnais  was  not  the 
only  bank  hit,  but  the  shock 
was  at  least  proportionate  to 
its  size. 

Nor  was  it  only  property. 
As  one  newspaper  put  it.  with 
pardonable  exaggeration. 
Credit  Lyonnais  found  itself 
with  a  “Nap  selection  of  the 
top  European  corporate  disas¬ 
ters  of  the  nineties'’. 

Bernard  Tapie  —  business¬ 
man,  maverick  politican  and 
soccer-club  boss  —  was  just 
one  of  Credit  Lyonnais'  head¬ 
aches.  Others  included  Gian- 
carlo  Parretti,  who  borrowed 
$1  billion  from  the  bank's 
Dutch  offshoot,  CLBN.  to  fund 
the  purchase  or  the  MGM 
Hollywood  film  studio  —  and 
then  defaulted. 

In  1993,  the  bank  lost 
French  Frs  6.9  billion 
(£740  million).  With  the  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  wall,  Mr  Haberer 
had  already  gone  and  the 
French  government,  as  the 
bank's  owner,  brought  in  for¬ 
mer  engineer  Jean  Peyrele- 
vade  to  sort  out  the  mess. 

But  no  one  knew  quite  how 
big  the  mess  was.  As  fast  as 
the  new  management  came 
up  with  a  figure  which 
needed  to  be  written  off,  the 
loan  book  would  turn  even 
more  sour.  Losses  in  1994 
soared  to  Frl2  billion. 

For  the  government.  Credit 
Lyonnais  was  a  huge  embar¬ 
rassment  but  as  the  control¬ 
ling  shareholder  it  could 
hardly  walk  away  from  its 
problems.  As  a  result  rescue 
packages  backed  by  the  state 


have  become  an  annual  event 
Despite  three  so  for,  in  1994, 
1995  and  1996,  yet  another  is 
currently  under  discussion. 

The  government  pumped  in 
some  Fr4-6  billion  as  the  cri¬ 
sis  deepened.  Bad  loans  and 
assets  were  hived  off  into  a 
separate  structure  where 
losses  were  dfectively  under¬ 
written  by  the  state.  The  final 
bill  facing  taxpayers  will  not 
be  known  for  years,  but  It 
will  run  Into  many  billions. 
Little  wonder  wags  dubbed  it 
Debit  Lyonnais. 

Both  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  European  Com¬ 
mission,  which  has  had  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  state-aid  packages, 
have  demanded  their  price. 
Credit  Lyonanais  has  been 
forced  to  shed  assets  —  35  per¬ 
cent  of  foreign  assets  have  to 
go  by  next  year,  for  example. 
That  includes  the  European 
retail  banking  business  out¬ 
side  France. 

Inevitably,  even  at  home, 
staff  nnmbers  have  been 
slashed.  Some  8,000  jobs  have 
gone  —  a  number  normally 
unthinkable  in  the  French 
haniriyig  industry.  As  the  em¬ 
ployees'  union  observed 
wryly  in  1995:  “In  the  best  lib¬ 
eral  tradition,  the  managers 
make  the  mistakes  and  the 
workers  end  up  paying  the 


counterpart  demanded  by  the 
state  shareholder.” 

In  what  must  have  seemed 
the  nadir  of  the  whole  sorry 
saga  on  Sunday.  May  5,  1996. 
Credit  Lyonnais'  beautiful 
headquarters  was  almost  gut¬ 
ted  by  fire.  It  seemed  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  appropriate  image  — 
a  bumt-out  building  for  a 
burnt-out  bank.  Within 
weeks,  the  group’s  non-voting 
but  stock-market  quoted 
shares  hit  an  all-time  low. 

However  attractive  the 
symbolism,  it  would  be 
wrong.  By  September.  200 
staff  were  back  at  the  Boule¬ 
vard  des  Italiens  working 
amid  the  scaffolding  to  the 
accompaniment  or  the  tap¬ 
ping  of  masons’  chisels. 

ORE  funda¬ 
mentally, 
the  bulk  of 
the  business 
carried  on  as 
normal.  In 
1995,  it  scraped  back  into  the 
black,  with  a  profit  of 
Frl3  million.  Newspaper 
reports,  apparently  based  on 
high-level  leaks  within  the 
bank,  are  now  suggesting  that 
the  bank  made  Fr300  million 
last  year.  The  same  report 
suggests  that  this  year  the 
bank  is  on  course  to  post  prof¬ 


its  of  Fr3.5  billion.  Some 
banking  analysts  are  already 
beginning  to  see  Credit  Lyon¬ 
nais  as  a  recovery  stock.  The 
price  of  the  non-voting  shares  : 
has  soared  by  two  thirds  in  r 
the  last  six  months. 

So  why  is  yet  another  sup- 
port  pack age  under  discus-  2 
sion?  It  is  a  question  that  ; 
Credit  Lyonnais'  rivals  from  Y 
the  private  banking  sector,  J- 
like  Society  Generate  will  be  I 
asking  with  increasing  ire.  • 

The  answer  is  straight- 
forward.  The  French  govern-  ... 
ment  wants  rid  of  CrtditLy- 
onnais.  The  target  date  for  the  . 
bank's  privatisation  is- 
around  the  end  of  1998  or 
early  1999.  For  that  to  be  . 
achieved,  more  money  win 
have  to  be  pumped  in.  Fart 
will  be  needed  to  give  Credit  . 
Lyonnais  the  kind  of  capital 
adequacy  ratios  now  de-' 
manded  of  banks.  Fart  will  be 
needed  to  offset  losses  on  yet 
more  asset  sales. 

But  who  will  buy,  and  what 
would  they  be  getting?  * 
Stripped  down  to  its  pre-pri- .. 
vati&ation  essentials.  Credit  -. 
Lyonnais  will  be  a  bank  with  ' 
a  range  of  retail  and  corpo-  . 
rate  banking  services  in 
France  but  one  also  able  to  : 
offer  mergers  and  acquis  1-  ■ 
tlon.  corporate  advisory  and  . 
asset  management  services  . 
from  the  US  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  from  Africa  to 
Asia.  The  US  and  Asian 
businesses  are  said  to  be  ' 
highly  profitable.  The  French 
government  seems  to  have 
two  options,  though  much, 
will  depend  on  bow  big  a 
package  of  state  support  Brus¬ 
sels  will  be  prepared  to  nod 
through  later  this  year. 

The  Qrst  option  would  be  a 
stock  market  flotation.  On  the 
face  of  it,  that  looks  attrac¬ 
tive.  If  the  leaks  are  right. 
Credit  Lyonnais  could  be 
brought  to  market  on  the 
back  of  rising.  If  modest,  prof¬ 
itability. 

The  second,  more  likely, 
option  would  be  to  sell  Credit 
Lyonnais  to  another  bank: 
Several  snags  spring  to.  mind. ... 
Any  bank  wanting  to  buy' 
Credit  Lyonnais  would  look 
to  drive  a  very  hard  bargain. 

A  French  buyer  would  almost 
certainly  find  a  large  degree 
of  domestic  overlap  which 
would  require  restructuring 
on  a  scale  the  French  hanking 
unions  would  be  bound  to 
fight. 

In  a  couple  of  years  time, 
despite  the  difficulties.  Credit 
Lyonnais'  international  busi¬ 
ness  should  mean  it  is  un¬ 
likely  to  be  bereft  or  suiters. 
The  most  important  question 
will  be  the  price  at  which  the 
government  is  prepared  to 
exit  from  Credit  Lyonnais 
and  the  urgency  which  it  atta¬ 
ches  to  the  sale. 

This  week  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  got  an  additional 
Spur  in  the  shape  of  disaster 
at  another  state-owned  finan¬ 
cial  institution.  Problems  at 
the  insurance  group  GAN 
mean -it  needs  Fr20  billion  qf 
state  support.  Commentators 
have  not  been  slow  to  point 
out  that  the  scale  of  GAN’S 
problems  are  second  only  to 
Credit  Lyonnais'.  French 
Treasury  officials  must  be 
praying  troubles  do  not  come 
in  threes. 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8373 


Solution  No.  8372 


Lyons  tradition  . . .  spiral 
stairs  for  the  belle  m  oxide 


Across 

1  A  donkey,  for  instance 
(52.6) 

8  Knight's  tide  (3) 

9  Many-Jegged  creature  (9) 

10  Chorister  (8) 

11  Tablet  (4) 

13  Vice  —  in  plays?  (6) 

14  Mailed —  announced  by 
placard  (6) 

16  Implement  (4) 

17  Notorious  (8) 

20  Brain-damaged  by  fan  (9) 

21  Type  of  antelope  (3) 


22  Part  of  driving  test  $.4) 

Down 

1  Fundamental  (5) 

2  Waiting  area  for  people 
flying  (7.6) 

3  Tropical  evergreen  tree  {8) 

4  Pursue  —  you  understand? 
(6) 

5  Employer  (4) 

6  Meditating  (4,2,7) 

7  Irritated  —  by  a  tattoo 
artist?  (7) 

12  Dastardly  (8) 

13  Newspaper  Item  (7) 


IS  Harmony  (6) 

18  Sudden  decline  (5) 

19  Stopper  (4) 
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Fearful 

symmetry 


Nobody  would  want  to  clone  a  human 
being?  Meet  David  Pizer,  the  man  who 
vj/ants  to  be  cloned  and  so  escape 
'  lortality.  Sarah  Boseley  and 
d  Vulliamy  on  trouble  with  doubles 


DAVID  PEER  remem¬ 
bers  vividly  the  exact 
moment  as  a  child 
when  the  yearning  to 
live  forever  possessed 
him.  He  was  staring  up  at  the  sky 
above  his  home  one  night  in  the 
ancient  red  desert  of  the  Navajo 
Nation  Indian  reservation  in  Ari¬ 
zona. 

"The  stars  were  really  bright, 
and  I  had  Just  been  learning  about 
the  concept  of  geologic  time  —  bil¬ 
lions  of  years.  And  I  said  to 
myself:  1  really  wish  there  was 
some  way  1  didn’t  have  to  die’.  And 
as  a  teenager;  it  was  always  on  my 
mind,"  he  said. 

There  is  a  point  in  childhood 
when  the  truth  of  our  mortality 
hits  all  of  us  with  varying  feelings 
of  panic,  awe  and  spirituality  It 
leads  scone  to  embrace  religion. 
For  Pizer;  a  white  boy  brought  up 
by  a  Navajo  family  called  Yellow 
Horse,  that  moment  of  commu¬ 
nion  with  the  stars  set  him  on  a 
mission  to  survive  at  all  costs. 

This  week,  Pizer  now  55,  felt 
Mmsrff  that  much  closer  to  the 
immortality  he  craves.  His  own 
unique  pattern  of  genes  could  live 
on.  He  wants  to  be  cloned. 

He  claims  to  feel  no  surprise  at 
the  scientific  breakthrough. 
“We’ve  been  talking  about  this 
ldnd  of  thing  for  20  years,  and  I 


knew  it  was  going  to  work.  It’s  like 
someone  talking  about  flying  for 
20  years  before  the  Wright  brothers, 
and  then  someone  comes  along 
pnd  says*.  ‘Hey!  they  flew  a  plane  at 
Kitty  Hawk!’  and  you  say  ‘of 
course  they  did'.” 

Until  now,  he  has  invested  most 
of  his  hope  in  the  cryonics  move¬ 
ment,  arranging  for  his  body  to  be 
frozen  on  death  to  await  the  scien¬ 
tific  advance  that  will  bring  him 
back  to  life.  “We  are  people  who 
want  to  survive  and  to  avoid 
death,”  explains  Pizer;  a  real  estate 
investor  in  Phoenix,  the  largest 
city  in  Arizona.  “We  want  to 
reverse  or  stop  the  process  of  age¬ 
ing,  and  to  engage  in  simple 
genetic  cloning  so  as  to  duplicate 
new  organs  and  duplicate  our 
minds  —  which  would  help  in  the 
event  of  an  accident” 

He  spells  out  his  fundamental 
yearning.  ”1  want  to  be  able  to  live 
forever;  in  some  form,  some  place.  I 
want  either  myself  or  an  exact 
duplicate  copy  —  and  1  mean  exact 
duplicate  —of  myself  to  exist" 

He  is  very  determined  and  he  is 
not  alone  Science,  to  him  and  his 
fellow-thinkers,  is  a  powerful  new 
religion  and  they  are  as  strong  in 
their  attachment  to  the  God  of  the 
test-tube  and  the  scalpel  as  are 
fundamentalist  Christians  or  Mus¬ 
lims  to  their  less  tangible  deities. 


Immortality  through  cloning,  xs 
within  their  grasp,  and  now  that  it 
is  possible,  they  will  move  heaven 
and  earth  —  pay  huge  sums  and 
travel  anywhere  in  the  world  —  to 
achieve  their  end. 

The  genie  is  out  of  the  bottle, 
and  no  amount  of  ethical  regula¬ 
tion  will  force  it  back  in.  The  hasty 
convening  of  experts  in  European 
countries  and  urgent  talk  of  bans 
and  prohibitions  on  human 
cloning  from  President  Clinton 
are  an  indication  of  the  anxiety- 
levels,  but  will  not  stop  the 
inevitable. 

"Yes.  I  think  it  will  be  done." 
said  Jonathan  Van  Blerkom,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  genetics  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  in  Boulder,  “After 
al£  if  you  believe  in  the  selfish 
DNA  theory  —  the  evolutionary 
imperative  to  propagate  ones 
genes  —  then  this  is  the  ultimate. 
Some  people  are  undoubtedly  self- 
obsessed  enough,  and  some  scien¬ 
tists  unscrupulous  enough  to  do  it 

“From  the  catapult  to  the  long¬ 
bow  to  landmines  and  nuclear 
weapons,  mankind  has  never  man¬ 
aged  to  control  dangerous  weapons. 
Why  should  genetics  be  any  differ¬ 
ent?  People  will  not  give  up 
because  they  are  driven  by  greed 
and  desire,  and  because  they  know 
i  that  other  people  will  do  it  if  they 
don't” 


Myself  and  I . . .  David  Pizer  is 
a  real  estate  investor  who  wants 
to  buy  himself  immortality 

The  nightmare  scenario  is  the 
march  or  hundreds  of  goose-step¬ 
ping  men  with  small  moustaches. 
The  Germans  have  been  saying  it 
with  horror  in  the  past  few  days.  If 
Adolf  Hitler  could  have  cloned 
himself  he  would  have. 

But  the  more  excitable  are  for¬ 
getting  that  the  human  clone  is 
identical  to  the  original  except  in 
one  very  important  respect.  It  is  a 
baby.  As  it  grows,  it  will  become 
every  day  more  different  from  the 
template  through  its  experiences 
and  the  people  it  meets. 

This  is  the  attraction  for 
Richard  Dawkins,  Professor  of 
Public  Understanding  of  Science 
at  Oxford  University  who  has  con¬ 
fessed  he  would  like  to  be  cloned 
himself  Pure  curiosity,  he  says.  He 
would  love  to  watch  a  tiny  copy  of 
himself  grow  up  half  a  century 
after  he  did  and  adapt  to  life  in  the 
modern  world.  “Mightn’t  it  feel 
almost  like  turning  back  your  per¬ 
sonal  clock  50  years?  And  wouldn't 
it  be  wonderful  to  advise  vour 
junior  copy  on  where  you  went 
wrong  and  how  to  do  it  better?"  he 
asked. 

And  fundamentally  is  that  not 
what  we  are  after  when  Ipage  14 
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Peter  Wassau 

-National  Savings 

H  Yes,  our  FIRST  Option 
Bonds  are  ideal  for  basic  rate 
TAXPAYERS,  as  the  interest  is  ux-pjio. 
They  offer  an  .»ttn»ctive  rate  fixes  for  one 
year  at  a  fi:nc.  Thetcurrcnt  rate  x  4-8%  pa 
net  (ec|uivulent  to  6%  pa  And  if  you 

invert  £20.000  or  the  tax-paid 
in‘.t*fr>t  rate  incrcas^Xto  5%  pa  {6.25%  pa 
At  th^.d^racb  ye.ir  you  have 

the  choice  of  keeping  youf  Uo"d  at  a 
new,  fixed  rattlpr  j  further  n  menthx,  or 
cashing  it  Vo.  SoTIRST  Option  Bondi  are  3n 
ide.il  v.-ay  for  ypo|to  Invest  at:y  amount 
trcni  fs.ooo-tc  £250,000,  with  total 
scarify  and  an  attractive  rate,  without 
tying  ycur  money  up  ior  years. 

Buy  new  using  the  application 
form  ir.  Jobs  and  Monty, 
foi  1  full  guide  tc  on:  FIRST  Option 
Bondi  fteer-ali  osoo  500000, 

24  hour,  a  day, 7  aays  a  week  ” 
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Us  on  us 

The  British  view 

#  Will  the  Waterloo  Cop 
3k  hare  coursing  festival 
now  taking;  place  at  Altcar 
be  the  last?  For  no  matter 
what  its  supporters  sax 
there  is  no  excuse  in  a 
civilised  society  for  a  liv¬ 
ing  creature  being  torn 
apart  for  sport.  Those  who 
find  It  entertaining  are  as 
sick  as  the  pastime  is  bar¬ 
baric.  And,  In  this  age 
there  should  be  no  toler¬ 
ance  of  it-  for  what  is  the 
difference  between  that 
and  the  Homan  “sport" 
of  feeding  Christians  9 
to  the  lions?  7 

Lancashire  Evening  Telegraph 

wThe  police  may  carry 
■oat  a  few  desultory 
inquiries  bnt  the  murder 
will  be  another  of  the 
great  unsolved  mysteries 
to  dog  the  former  West 
Midlands  Serious  Crime 


Squad.  The  murder  of  Carl 
Bridgewater  was  shame- 
fuL  Perhaps  the  most 
tragic  aspect  of  the  whole 
case  is  that  it  has  never 
been  out  of  the  headlines, 
mpaning  his  parents  may 
never  come  to  terms 
with  what  happened  ■ 
to  their  young  child.  7 
Birmtn^wm  Post 

#The  Mantes’  achieve- 
Xflment  is  remarkable, 
based  on  genuine  talent, 
hard  work.  It  also  caps  a 
remarkable  era  for  Welsh 
music.  What  is  most  heart¬ 
ening  is  that  all  of  them 
are  anxious  to  stress  their 
Welshness.  This  suggests 
that  the  feeling  there  is 
a  growing  sense  of  Welsh 
natinnai  identity  is 
much  more  than  idle  1 
dinner-table  chatter:  7 
The  Western  Mail  on  the  Manic 

Street  Preachers  success  at  the 
Brtt  awards 


Them  on  them 

The  global  view  I  gnu 


ig  Pentagon  officials  said 
■that  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  its  records  concern¬ 
ing  the  chemical  or  biolog¬ 
ical  weapons  that  US. 
troops  encountered  during 
the  Persian  Golf  war 
are  missing — for  more  B 
than  previously  known.  ? 
Baltimore  Sun 

4*The  controversy  sur- 
■  rounding  Har  Homa  has 
reached  all  the  way  to  the 
United  Nations  in  New 
York . . .  Whether  the  UN 

discussion  of  Har  Homa  is 
legitimate  Is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  there  is  one 
aspect  of  the  Security 


Council's  action  that  should 
disturb  Israel  —  Jerusa¬ 
lem’s  lack  of  a  permanent 
representative  to  the  UN. 
Israel  has  not  had  a  per¬ 
manent  representative  for 
nearly  a  yean  since  adl 
Ya’acobi  left  the  post.  # 
Jerusalem  Post 

£The  recent  riot  in 
B  Xinjiang  was  the  10th 
serious  disturbance  in 
the  province  since  the 
Communist  Party  came 
into  power  in  China.  Of 
the  46  ethnic  minorities  in 
Xinjiang,  many  people  are 
nomads  without  any 
deep  feelings  towards  51 
their  land  and  history.  7 
SingTao,  China 


HAVE  YOU 
BEEN  RAYING 
ATTENTION 


Apartheid’s  last  stand  at  the  school  gates 


Quiz  answers 

1  (a),  (b),  (c)  ond  (d)  Dolly. 

2.  The  Queen,  wtio  Installed  the  SIS  sys¬ 
tem  at  Buckingham  Palace,  allowing  her 
to  watch  every  horse  race  to  the  country 
live.  She  got  the  Idea  from  the  Queen 
Mother,  who  instated  a  soteWte  dish  at 
Clarence  House. 

3.  It  announced  that  Her  Majesty  was  to 
have  her  own  web  she.  to  be  launched 
next  Thursday — www.ta_Rrm.GB.  (Just 
Joking:  the  electronic  address  is  still  under 
wraps.) 

J.  She  was  displeased  over  the  news  that 
the  Duchess  of  York  planned  to  move 
back  in  with  her  former  husband  Prince 
Andiew  at  Surminghfll  Park. 

5.  Tony  Blair,  recalling  Ns  ardent  wooing 
of  Chene  in  an  interview  hi  the  Sun. 

6  (bl  Sandra  Paul,  denying  reports  that 
she  advised  her  husband.  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  Michael  Howard,  to  cut  back  on  pris¬ 
oners'  meals. 

7.  In  Britain's  schools.  The  government 
torched  new  school-dinner  guidelines, 
including  the  advice  that  chips  should  be 
long  and  straight  os  Ihoy  absorb  less  tat. 

8.  (c)  Diana  Spencer.  Seventy  of  her 
designer  dresses  went  on  display  at 
Christie's.  They  are  to  be  auctioned  tor 
charity  in  June. 

9.  laj  Liam  Gaflagher,  though  brother  Noel 
did  turn  up  to  see  the  Spice  Girls  win  two 
awards. 

10.  The  Vienna  PhnhomKintc  Orchestra, 
which  was  threatened  with  a  concerted 
boycott  of  Its  US  tour  tf  K  remained  a  male 
preserve. 

1 1.  A  hyphen.  Sr  Andrew  Uoyd  Webber 
became  Lord  Uoyd -Webber  of  Sydmon- 
ton.  The  hyphen  prevents  him  from  befog 
mistaken  ter  the  son  of  a  peer.  Got-that? 

12.  (c)  17%. 

13.  David  Bellamy,  who  announced  he 
would  contest  John  Majorfc  Huntingdon 
seal  on  behalf  of  tits  Referendum  Party. 

1  a.  Michael  Hesewne.  Tebbit  savaged  hb 
former  coSeague  to  a  review  of  a  new 
biography  of  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  in 

the  Spectator. 

1 S.  Alan  Bennett,  in  the  revised  edition  of 
his  diaries. 

How  you  rate 

(MFoDy 
5*9  Dolly 
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This  week  last  year 
February  23, 1996 

GETTING  black  chil¬ 
dren  through  the  gate 
of  Potgietersrus  pri¬ 
mary  school  was  never  going 
to  be  the  whole  battle.  But  a 
year  after  white  parents 
blockaded  the  gates  to  keep 
the  school  ethnically  pure, 
black  students  have  been 
accepted  if  not  welcomed. 

SeDo  Lediga,  an  official  of 
the  local  education  depart¬ 
ment  in  South  Africa's 
northern  province  which 
fought  the  landmark  legal 
case  for  integration,  says 
that  even  though  the  school 
now  has  dozens  of  black 
children  the  atmosphere  is 
only  marginally  less  hostile 
“There  are  small  racial 
incidents.  On  sports  day 
some  of  the  white  parents 
couldn’t  accept  that  hlack 
kids  can  outrun  white  kids. 
The  black  kids  were  beaten 
up  by  white  kids  and  their 
parents  because  one  of  the 
blacks  won  the  400  metres 
race.  But  there  is  progress," 
Lediga  said. 

A  year  ago  the  children  of 
Potgietersrus  primary  school 
were  the  cannon  fodder  for  a 
last  stand  by  some  white  par¬ 
ents  against  the  new  South 
Africa.  In  the  first  legal  test 


Fearful 

symmetry 


4  page  13  we  have  children?  So 
instead  of  watching  a  mixture  of 
yourself  and  your  partner's  genes 
playing  on  the  swings,  you  could 
watch  the  unadulterated  you. 

Van  Blerkom  sees  two  possible 
scenarios  leading  to  the  birth  of  the 
first  human  done.  The  one  scien¬ 
tists  might  find  the  most  difficult  to 
resist  would  be  the  desire  of  some¬ 
one  whose  spouse  had  a  hereditary 
disease  to  have  a  child  through 
cloning  him  or  herself  There  could 
also,  in  the  future,  come  to  be  lobby¬ 
ing  from  the  infertile. 

His  unpalatable  alternative 
vision  has  someone  who  fears  dis¬ 
ease  being  doned  in  order  to  have  a 
set  of  “spare  parts"  in  later  life. 
“There  are  people  who  do  all  sorts 
of  bizarre  things  in  the  wodd. 
Some  may  think  It  a  good  idea  to 
bring  your  own  image  to  the  world 
and  have  the  added  benefit  of  a 
rather  twisted  form  of  health 
insurance  for  the  future.  Of  course, 
that  does  not  take  into  account 
what  the  cloned  offspring  may 
think  —  human  nature  can  never 
be  taken  for  granted,"  he  said. 

It  sounds  utterly  repugnant,  but 
in  San  Leandro,  near  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  some  members  of  Trans 
Time,  an  organisation  dedicated  to 
seeking  ways  of  extending  natural 
lifespans,  are  giving  it  serious 
thought. 

“The  challenge  would  be  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  done  of  oneself  that  would 
develop  without  any  brain  func¬ 
tion  or  consciousness."  says  the 
president  of  Trans  Time,  Art 
Quaise.  “Then,  if  your  heart,  liver 
or  other  organs  packed  in  you 
could  have  a  ready  source  of  trans¬ 
plant  organs  which  could  be 
implanted  with  no  risk  of  rejec¬ 
tion.  That  option  is  being  talked 
about  in  our  group,  though  we  are 
aware  that  serious  ethical  issues 
would  arise." 

All  this  is  totally  unacceptable, 
not  to  mention  illegal,  in  Britain. 
This  week  the  Human  Genetic 
Advisory  Commission  met  for  the 
first  time,  with  cloning  on  the 
agenda,  and  undertook  to  ensure 
that  the  law  was  as  watertight  as  it 
could  be 

But  although  the  vital,  poten¬ 
tially  Nobel  prize-winning  break¬ 
through  happened  at  the  Roslin 
Institute  in  Ed  Inburgh,  no  amount 


Lessons  tn  hate. . .  A  Potgietersrus  pupil  in  tears  after  her  father  abused  black  fellow 
students  when  the  school  went  non-radal 


of  the  principal  of  non- racial 
education  embodied  In  the 
constitution,  the  courts  ruled 
that  the  overwhelmingly 
Afrikaner  school  must  admit 
16  black  children. 

Whites  in  the  little  town, 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  South 


Africa's  most  conservative 
provinces,  were  up  in  arms. 
Parents  dressed  in  khaki 
uniforms  of  the  sort 
favoured  by  extreme  right- 
wing  groups  blockaded  the 
gates  to  stop  black  students 
from  entering. 


While  the  school  tried  to 
maintain  the  myth  that  its 
refusal  to  allow  the  children 
in  was  a  question  of  space 
not  race,  the  parents  at  the 
gate  were  more  forthright 
"God  warns  us  in  the  Bible 
about  mixing  races,"  a  local 


newspaper  quoted  a  parent 
as  saying.  "Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  wfll  my  children  mix 
with  blacks." 

The  charge  to  keep  the 
school  white  was  led  by  the 

rhairman  (rf  the  board  of 

governors,  a  burly  Afrikaner 
called  KoosNeL  He  talked 
pnphamisHcallynf  the 

"importation  of  alien  cul¬ 
tures".  In  the  end  a  phone 
call  from  President  Mandela 
helped  pacify  Nel  and  it  took 
only  a  couple  of  dozen  police¬ 
men  and  a  van-load  of  dogs 
to  break  the  siege. 

But  on  the  first  day  the 
school  was  forced  to  admit 
black  children,  just  20  of  its 
700  white  students  turned  up. 
Nonetheless,  10  year-old 
ThabaChule  was  certain  she 
would  get  along  with  her 
white  riassmarwa.  “They  will 
want  me,”  she  said  reassur¬ 
ingly.  Her  confidence  was 
misplaced. 

For  a  few  days  more,  most 
white  parents  kept  their  chil¬ 
dren  home  from  school. 

Their  heart  wasn't  always  in 
it  Some  only  stayed  away 
because  they  had  been  intim¬ 
idated  by  Nel  and  his  crowd. 
Lediga  said  others  realised 
that  if  they  wanted  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  have  an  education, 
there  wasn't  much  choice  but 
to  send  them  back. 

"Some  parents  took  their 


children  out  but  most  of 
them  kept  them  there.  A 
radical  group  withdrew  their 
kids  and  educated  them  in 
churches  but  it  wasn't  a  good 
education.  To  some  extent 
they've  resigned  themselves 
to  defeat  It’s  a  question  of 
economics.  They  can’t  afford 
to  send  their  children  to 
private  schools.  And  the 
teachers  who  threatened  to 
leave  realised  they  were  paid 
by  us.  They  need  the  jobs," 
be  said. 

The  education  authority 
dissolved  the  school  board  of 
governors.  Nel  stormed  off  to 
set  up  a  private  whites-only 
school.  He  has  applied  to  the 
education  department  for  a 
licence  but  not  got  much  fur- 
thec  Many*  parents  have' 
balked  at  the  cost  of  running 
their  own  schooL 

What  was  surprising 
about  the  siege  was  not  the 
resistance  to  integration,  but 
that  it  didn't  happen  in  more 
places.  Instead,  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  multiracial  education 
has  been  relatively  smooth. 

In  Johannesburg,  previously 
whites-only  English-lan¬ 
guage  schools  have  been 
flooded  with  black  children 
from  the  townships  seeking  a 
better  education.  Rarely  has 
there  been  significant  resis¬ 
tance  from  white  parents. 
Chris  McGreal 


1. Whatvntmninwor 
ttw  world’s  first  gonotl- 
caBy  manutacturad  ihaap? 
(*1  DoHxr 

(b)  Dolly 
(4  Dolly 
(d)  Dolly 

2.  "Stiedoosgetvery 
•xdtMl  when  she  gets  a 
wfitnor.  However,  shodous 
not  Jump  about  shouting  .• 

and  yoking.”  WhoT 

3.  “Wb  don’t  sit  boro  with 
quffl  pens,  you  Know."  Whet 
did  Bucktaghani  Palaco  do 
to  prow  Its  point? 

4.  “Tho  OiMMfi  mm  not 

amused.”  Why  not? 

a.  n  decided  she  was  tho 
women  I  wanted  and  I 
went  for  ft."  Who  was  tho 
resolute  lover? 

(a)  Pierce  Brosnaa 

(b)  Win  Carting 

(o)  David  Beckham 
(d)  Tony  Blair 

a.  “1  am  terribly  keen 
on  people  having 
nutritious  food  at  all 
times."  Who  was  tho 
culinary  humanitarian? 

(a)  Della  Smith 
•Stef  Sandra  Paul 

(c)  Sophie  Grigson 

(d)  Prue  Lettti 

7.  Whore  are  crinkle-cut 
chips  off  the  menu? 

8.  Whose  frock? 


(b)  Patsy 
Kenslt 

(c)  Diana 
Spencer 

(d)  Alexan¬ 
der  McQueen 

9.  Who  said  he  wasn't 
going  to  the  Brits  because 
■I'd  probably  cMn  the 
Spice  Girls0? 

(a)  Liam  Gallagher 

(b)  George  Michael 

(c)  Elton  John 

W  Michael  Hyman 


10.  Which  venerable 
organisation  voted  to 
admit  women  to  Its  ranks? 

11.  What  did  Andrew  Uoyd 
Webber  gain  when  he  took 
his  seat  In  the  Lords? 

12.  What  was  the  swing  to 
Labour  In  Wlrral  South? 
ta}7% 

(b)  12% 

(c)  17% 

(d) 24% 

13.  Who  made  his  first  foray 
into  the  poWcal  Jungle? 

14.  Th  stele  ft,  tackft  If 
not  dishonourable,  and 
self-centred  beyond  even 
the  call  of  his  profession.0 
Norman  Tobbtt  on  whom? 

15.  “A  sneer  on  legs, 
snarling  and  heaping  con¬ 
tempt  mi  any  vaguely  lib¬ 
eral  view."  Whose  cHary 
entry  on  Norman  Tebbit? 1 

Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  page 


of  guarding  the  gates  can  keep 
their  secret  within  Britain,  or  pre¬ 
vent  unscrupulous  scientists  in 
unregulated  countries  from  trying 
to  clone  a  human  being. 

“There  is  a  general  consensus 
throughout  the  developed  world 
that  cloning  is  unethical,"  said 
Professor  Martin  Johnson  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Human  Fertilisation 
and  Embryology  Authority  Yet 
there  are  big  variations  in  the  reg¬ 
ulations  even  within  Europe. 
Scandinavia  generally  prohibits 
human  cloning,  but  “Germany 
France,  Belgium  and  Italy  have 
rather  sparse  legislation.”  Only 
certain  states  in  the  US  ban 
cloning. 

Some  sort  of  international  con¬ 
vention  Is  an  the  cards,  but  just  as 
happened  with  nuclear  weapons 
and  with  prisoners  of  war,  there  is 
never  universal  compliance.  "It's 
like  nuclear  proliferation  —  how 
can  you  control  it?”  said  Van 
Blerkom.  “Everybody  says  they 
will  abide  by  it  Then  India.  Pak¬ 
istan.  Israel,  Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba, 
Oman  and  United  Arab  Emirates 
refuse  to  sign.  You  can  try  boy¬ 
cotting  countries  that  don't  play 
ball,  but  if  China,  say  decides  to 
permit  don  mg  is  anyone  seriously 
going  to  stop  trading  with  such  an 
enormous  economic  power?" 

As  it  happens,  China  has  now 
denounced  human  cloning.  .But  in 
issues  of  medical  ethics  the  goal¬ 
posts  can  be  moved  before  many  of 
us  have  grasped  a  fraction  of  the 
issues  involved.  This  has  just  been 
shown  in  toe  case  of  Diane  Blood. 
The  HFEA  set  its  face  firmly 
against  Mrs  Blood's  request  to 
take  her  dead  husband's  sperm  to 
Belgium  for  artificial  insemina¬ 
tion  —  until  the  Appeal  Court 
ruled  that  it  must  take  account  of 
European  Union  law;  which  allows 
free  travel  for  EU  citizens  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  medical  treatment 

And  then  we  have  Dr  Paul  Rains- 
bury  who  wants  to  set  up  a  clinic 
for  parents  who  prefer  to  select  the 
sex  of  their  child-  it  is  banned  in 
Britain  —  so  he  will  assess 
patients  in  Italy  and  treat  them  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  where  there  are  no 
such  rules. 

There  is  always  somebody  Some 
scientists  might  be  motivated  by 
the  quest  for  knowledge.  Never 
mind  identical  twins  —  the  human 
done  could  provide  the  final 
answer  to  the  nature  versus  nur¬ 
ture  question.  And  there  is  the 
drive  to  push  on  and  on — as  far  as 
science  can  take  us  in  our  need  to 


understand  how  we  and  the  planet 
work. 


But  there  are  also  scientists  who 


work  under  the  thumb  of  their 


government,  as  once  was  the  case 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  there  are 
others  who  could  be  motivated  by 
greed.  “There's  always  the  poten¬ 
tial  far  abuse,  driven  by  greed  and 
ambition.  It's  always  there,”  said 


Van  Blerkom. 

Scientists  fear  that  the  small 


minority  of  their  colleagues  who 
are  prepared  to  go  for  the  quick 
buck  could  damage  genuinely  ben¬ 
eficial  research  into  genetics  by 
provoking  a  moral  backlash. 
Research  into  cancer  and  heredi¬ 
tary  diseases  such  as  cystic  fibro¬ 
sis,  as  well  as  new  fertility 
treatments  that  would  bring  joy  to 
thousands  of  couples,  could  suffer 
as  a  result. 


But  the  fact  remains  that  the 


final  frontier  of  doning  is  fast 
approaching,  mid  is  no  longer 
pure  sci-fi.  For  the  moment,  some 


crucial  details  of  the  Roslin  team's 
work  have  been  withheld  from 
publication,  but  it  may  not  take 
long  for  others  to  duplicate  their 
research.  And  there  are  no  longer 
any  national  boundaries  for  infor¬ 
mation,  as  Van  Blerkom  points 
out:  “Scientific  knowledge  is  no 
longer  contained  within  a  univer¬ 
sity  or  a  country  within  hours  of 
it  being  published  It  is  on  the 
Internet,  and  available  worldwide. 
That  makes  any  amount  of  guide¬ 
lines  and  restrictions  in  Britain 
utterly  irrelevant" 

Pizer,  in  his  quest  for  immortal¬ 
ity  believes  he  won't  have  to  go 
anywhere.  The  technology  to  done 
him  will  eventually  be  available, 
he  thinks,  "right  here  in  the 
United  States.”  He  scoffs  at  regula¬ 
tions.  “You're  saying  it's  illegal  to 
done  people  in  England?  God,  I 
thought  you  people  were  supposed 
to  be  part  of  the  civilised  world!  I 
really  can’t  understand  why  coun 
tries  want  to  pass  laws  against 


I 


Genetically  identical ...  an 
embryonic  kidney  cell  divides 
into  two.  will  we  soon  able  to 
grow  spare  human  organs? 

doning.  Citizens  are  not  going  to 
have  their  rights  to  be  doned 
taken  away  by  government". 

He  is  destined  for  disappoint¬ 
ment  as  things  stand.  A  genetic 
double  which  would  grow  up  with 
tits  own  personality  and  opinions, 
moulded  by  its  unique  experi¬ 
ences,  would  not  make  him  happy 
as  it  would  not  be  him. 

He  would  go  for  it,  all  the' same. 
So  would  others.  It  may  be  only  a 
matter  of  five  or  10  years  before 
the  once- unthinkable  is  made 
flesh,  and  the  first  human  done  is 
gurgling  in  her  cradle  Who  would 
once  have  believed  there  could  be 
a  Louise  Brown,  after  all?  For 
those  who  have  forgotten,  she  was 
the  first  test-tube  baby  But.  that 
was  long;  long  ago,  in  less-per¬ 
plexed  times.  That's  right,  in  1978. 


•  Sex  selection  Is  allowed  in 

Britain  only  for  couples  carry- 
hag  a  genetic  disease  that  affects 
one  sex  but  not  the  other  A  cell •’ 
is  removed  from  the  embryo.  r 
conceived  in-vitro  and  its  1 

chromosomes  are  examined  to  E 
discover  whether  it  is  male  or 
female.  Only  embryos  of  the  1 

right  sex  will  be  implanted,  and 
the  others  destroyed. 

•  A  genetically-engineered  pig 
called  Astrid  has  been  produced' 
by  Cambridge  scientists  with  a 
heart  that  could  be  transplanted 
into  humans.  She  produces  a 
particular  protein  which  should' 
prevent  rejection  by  the  human  J 
immune  system. 

•  Scientists  busy  deciphering  1 
the  human  blueprint,  DNA,  have 
found  many  genes  Implicated  in 
disease  and  suffering,  including 
breast  cancer;  cystic  fibrosis, 
Huntington’s  Chorea,  cancers 
and  heart  disease. 

•  Tissue  engineering  enabled  US 
scientists  to  “grow"  a  human  ear 
in  a  test  tube  fbr  a  boy  who  was 
bom  with  only  one.  Cells  from 
his  ear  cartilage  were  grown  in 
a  “Moreactor"  over  a  frame  into 
the  right  shape. 

•In  the  next  few  years,  bio¬ 
technology  companies  will  be 
able  to  offer  genetic  tests  fbr  a 
wide  variety  of  diseases  — 
whether  or  not  there  is  treat¬ 
ment  for  them.  There  may  soon 
be  couples  who  will  will  demand 
to  know  if  their  embryonic  chil¬ 
dren  are  likely  to  be  intelligent 
sporty  or  artistic. 

•  A  cheap,  safe  clotting  agent 
may  soon  be  available  from 
genetically  altered  pigs. 
American  scientists  have 
genetically  changed  pig  milk  to 
produce  human  protein  C,  an 
anti-coagulant  that  is  used  to 
control  dotting.  It  would  also 
eliminate  the  risks  of  contami¬ 
nation  with  the  HTV  or  Hepatitis 
Cviruas.  In  the  Netherlands 
researchers  have  produced  a 
treatment  for  the  genetic 
disorder  Pompe’s  disease  using 
milk  from  rabbits. 

Sarah  Basal  ey 
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Whatever  happened  to 
Nigel  Kennedy?  Quashing 
rumours  of  drugs  and  drink 
the  greatest  violinist  of  his 
generation  is  stepping  out 
of  the  shadows  again 

A  love 

affair 

with 

music 


WHEN  Nigel 

Kennedy  walks 
in  to  the  Kettle 
Sings  Tea  Room, 
high  above  the 
Malvern  valley 
rm  shocked.  He's  only  40  bet  his 
gait  appears  ancient,  his  shoul¬ 
ders  hnndied  and  hounded,  a 
raised  pink  scat  of  which  the  sur¬ 
geon  should  be  ashamed,  nestling 
crossly  at  die  base  of  his  neck. 

Good  God.  I  have  to  stop  myself 
exclaiming,  what  on  earth’s  hap¬ 
pened?  Surely  this  can’t  be  the 
young  {Mink  Kennedy  last  heard  of 
huriinga  TV  set  across  a  German 
hotel  room?  He's  so  pale  I  wonder 
if  he's&ded  framlack  of  publicity 
briquettes  of  almond  dice  and 
chocolate  flapjack  wave  from  the 
counter;  can  we  tempt  him?  “Cool 
yeah,  maybe  a  cheese  sandwich 
would  be  amazing." 

Whatever  did  happen  to  Nigel 
Kennedy?  It’s  seven  years  since  he 
was  first  bailed  as  the  best  violinist 
of  his  generation,  almost  single- 
handedly  spearheading  a  classical 
renaissance,  his  CD  recordings  of 
Vivaldi  and  Beetboron  shifting  mil¬ 
lions  of  copies. 

And  it's  six  years  since  John 
Drummond,  the  then  head  .of 
Radio  3  and  Proms  director; 
denounced  him  exasperatedly  as 
the  "Liberace  of  the  1990s”.  Recog¬ 
nising  his  genius  yet  recoiling  at 
his  persona,  the  classical  world 
despaired.  Then  -there  was  his 
voice,  a  bewildering  mockney;  the 
fiageoln-the-socket  hair;  a  series 
of  pop-tarts  and  then  . . .  well,  not 
nkuch  really  A  few  rumours  about 
(pinking,  a  whiff  of  drugs.  An 
sional  oblique  recording,  a 
it  tour.  “Oh  wow  cool,  great 
V*  he  grins  nicely  as  the 
ted  Cheddar  sandwich  arrives, 
iced  into  four  genteel  triangles. 
You  want  some,"  and  he  politely 
ffers  the  plate. 

Then  came  the  operation  to 
emove  the  gristly  lump  on  the 
;ide  of  his  neck,  a  fleshy  reminder 
hat  even  if  his  talent  was  other¬ 
worldly  he  was  human  after  alL  It 
should  have  gone  well,  but  recov- 
*ry  was  slow  Instead  of  recuperat¬ 
ing  properly.  Kennedy  was  forced 
prematurely  back  oh  a  tour  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  by  German  promoters  who 
threatened  to  sue  him  for  a  million 

|  dollars  if  he  pulled  out  (they  had 
booked  him  several  years  previ¬ 
ously).  He  completed  (he  tour  bat 
was  promptly  re-called  to  hospital. 


re-operated  upon  and  Odd  not  to 
play  a  note  for  six  months. 

Two  rhangAg  of  management 
later  and  Kennedy  Is  slowly  inch¬ 
ing  his  way  back  to  the  big-time. 
Next  month  he  will  play  his  debut 
recital  at  the  Royal  Festival  Han, 
his  first  major  concert  in  Britain 
for  five  years.  I  am  buzzing  with 
questions — not  least  what  it  must 
be  like  to  live  with  such  an  aston¬ 
ishing  ability  —  but  let’s  get  the 
rumours  out  of  the  way  first 

Has  he  been  taking  drugs?  “No. 
well.  Pve  probably  experimented 
as  much  as  the  people  who  would 
rioiwi  to  be  up  in  arms  about  it." 
So  he  did  take  them?  “Look,  it's 
not  good  to  shove  things  under  the 
carpet,  to  pretend  the  Beatles 
made  albums  on  Perrier”  Did  they 
Tnaltp  him  more  creative?  *Td 
never  advocate  something  which 
might  shorten  lives;  biit  to  pretend 
that  all  those  great  musicians  and 
writers  did  it  without ...  I  mean  to 
pretend  that  Aldous  Huxley  wrote 
that  book  without  having  done  any 
of  Hiia  stuff  is . . and  he  finishes 
his  sandwich  not  his  sentence! 

Did  he  play  better  on  drugs?  “No 
way?  I  don’t  think  any  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  I  know  about  would  help. 
Now,  do  you  have  milk  and  stuff?” 
he  asks,  deflecting  the  question 
with  the  tea  pot 

Drugs  down,  alcohol  to  go. 
Kennedy’s  tether  was  an  alcoholic 
who  left  his  wife  just  before  their 
son  was  born.  Nigel  met  him  just 
twice,  briefly  before  he  died  of 
kidney  failure.  Does  he  worry 
given  the  claims  about  alcoholism 
being  genetic,  that  he  might  turn 
out  the  same?  “Tve  always  found  it 
easy  to  stop  drinking.  I  did  drink 
for  about  five  months,  I  think  it 
was  when  I  was  trying  to  write  and 
I  wasn’t  able  to  play  the  violin.  I 
had  a  friend  and  we’d  just  like  go 
to  the  pub  at  lunchtime  and  we’d 
like  say  let’s  do  something  today 
but  let’s  go  to  the  pub  first  Then 
we'd  get  back  and  feel  all  slovenly 
and  try  and  do  something  and  like 
we’d  do  something  fairly  inept 
Those  are  the  tapes  Td  be  embar¬ 
rassed  to  play  because  they're  of 
no  significant  value." 

Alcohol  down,  what  about  his 
childhood?  “I  wasn’t  happy  at  alL 


When  he  was  seven  his  mother 
remarried,  packing  him  off  to  the 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  school.  Did  he 
feel  rejected?  “I  felt  deprived  of 
the  cNapre  to  build  my  own  niche 
in  the  femily"  he  says  quietly  “I 
didnt  feel  rejected  by  my  step-dad, 
I  just  Cdt  deprived  of  becoming  a 
part  of  that  new  finally 
“I  asked  my  mumfbr  years  if  she 
couldtakemeoutof  the  school  and 
let  me  live  at  home,  and  she  would 
sax  'Well  Jet's  see  what  happens 
next  year.’  And  it  went  on  like  that 
Then -i  reached  the  age  of  13  and  I 
realised  I  quite  liked  the  school." 

But  did  he  feel  he  was  carrying 
out  her  ambition?  “I  wasn’t  carry¬ 
ing  out  her  ambition  very  well, 
because  I  wasn’t  progressing  very 
well  I  started  out  playing  the 
piano  but  I  wasn't  with  a  teacher 
who- suited  me  and  it  was  only 


‘Alotof  my 
emotional 
needs  are 
met  by  the 
violin,  it 
conditions 
you  to  spend 
a  lot  of  time 
alone -you 
get  to  know 
what  to  do 
with  that 
time’ 


JEREMY 

HARDY 


I  Thesearch 
i  for  justice’s 
I  freedom 
fighters 


|"*ROM  March  31.  anew  annisls- 
|—sian  will  take  overfrom  the 
I  Home  Office  responsibility  for 
investigating  aELegedmiscarrlages 

of  justice.  Many  people  hope  that 
thiswfll  he  an  tmpreweanent 

I  have  been  reading  the  press 
release  sent  out  by  the  Home  Office 
which  gives  brief  CVscf  the  14  ■ 
people  who  have  been  appointed  to 
the  boarder  the  commission.  They 

aU  seem  to  be  very  able,  and  the 
press  release  makes  the  point  that 
they  have  all  been  appointed  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  recom- 
of  the  Nolan  comm¬ 
ittee  on  standards  in  public  life. 

But  rd  like  to  see  some  other 
people  on  board,  reflecting  a  wider 
experience  in  these  types  of  cases. 
My  list  of  personal  favourites 
would  include  Paul  Ibot,  Michael 
ManrfSeld,  and  the  surviving 
members  of  the  Bridgewater  Four 
(to  be  fob;  they've  only  just  got 
out,  but  there  are  plenty  of  others 

similariy  qualified). 

The  feet  that  the  newebairman, 
plnqma  yiwitfatstr  Frederick 


Crawford,  isa  senior  Mastm  has 
already  been  commented  on,  so  let's 
leave  him  to  one  side  and  look  at  the 
others.  Dr  James  MacEeithis  a  con¬ 
sultant  forensic  psychiatrist  who 
has  experience  of  investigating 
miscarriages  of  justice:  this  makes 

him  a  vital  member  of  the  board. 

The  one  board  member  from 
Northern  Ireland  is  John  Leckey, 
the  Greater  Belfast  Coroner 
There  are  no  Afro-Caribbeans. 
Karamjjt  Singh  is  a  civil  service 
commissioner  formerly  with  the 
Commission  for  Racial  Equality 
who  served  fin:  seven  years  until 
1994  on  the  Police  Complaints 
Authority 

Td  like  to  see  some  lawyers  cm  the 
commission  who  are  in  the  business 
nfdpfrffdhigperyle  faring  criminal 
prosecution  In  this  country  Two  oa 
the  list,  Kona  King  and  David  Kyle. 

fryppharifgiriiTwdw  mtheCltWU 
Prosecution  Service.  Kyle  is  cur¬ 
rently  a  Chief  Crown  Prosecutor 

The  other  three  lawyers  do  not 

appear  to  have  been  enmeshed  in 
the  business  of  putting  people 


*1  got  into  this  thing  where  I  compare  how  valuable  I  am  as  a  person  to  how  valnable  I  am  as  a  musician 


when  I  was  about  12  that  I  started 
to  enjoy  the  place.  Then  l  was  prob¬ 
ably  fulfilling  her  ambitions.  But 
once  I  started  enjoying  it  I  realised 
I  could  fulfil  my  own  ambitions 
too  because  music  gives  you  a 
whole  area  of  freedom.  You  get 
something  given  to  you  greater 
than  you  ever  imagined" 

At  this  point  I  find  myself  long¬ 
ing  to  talk  to  his  mother  Why  did 
she  send  him  away  so  young,  did 
she  realise  his  potential  even  at 
seven?  Does  she  feel  she  made  the 
right  decision  now?  Has  he  dis¬ 
cussed  it  with  her  since? 

“Oh  yeah.  I  did  discuss  It  she 
doesn't  really  like  to  discuss  it  so 
we  don’t  any  more.  Cos  It  could  be 
. . .  well  there’s  no  point  About  10 
to  32  years  ago  1  did  broach  the 
subject  quite  a  bit  but  like,  once 
people  get  older  there’s  no  point 
saying,  “Hey  shit  you  done  that  to 
me!’  As  they  get  older  they  need 
your  support  not  criticism." 

In  the  tea  room,  he’s  friendly 
and  charming,  not  at  all  like  his 
irritating  image.  But  what's  he 
like  to  live  with?  “Difficult!  Yeah,  I 
spend  a  lot  of  time  working  and  I 
need  to  have  it  pretty  quiet  when 
I'm  playing.  Most  music  comes 
from  silmce,  if s  like  evolving  the 
sound  from  silence.  If  you’re  not 


away  jni  Gort  is  an  immigration 
adjudicator  and  chairman  of  the 
VAT  Tribunal  Laurence  Elks  is  a 
legal  consultant,  with  practical 
experience  in  acquisitions  and 
joint  ventures.  Professor  Leonard 
I-Aigh  of  the  London  School  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  has  a  long  track  record;  he 
has  been  a  barrister  for  48  years. 

All  first-rate  legal  minds,  Fm  sure; 

but  if  I  ever  find  myself  fitted  up 
wtth  mordec  Til  call  specialists  in 
miscarriages  of  justice  cases  such 

as  Gareth  Peirce  or  Jim  NicboL 
Then  we  have  the  policemen. 
John  Knox  used  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Serious  Fraud 
Squad,  but  is  now  a  consultant 
with  an  accountancy  firm.  Baden 
53d  tt,  according  to  the  CVs  sent 
out  by  the  Home  Office,  is  cur¬ 
rently  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  and  for¬ 
mer  Chief  Constable  of  Hertford¬ 
shire.  His  entry  in  Who’s  Who 

also  mentions  his  22  years  with 

the  West  Midlands  Police.  There 
are  three  lay  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  Anthony  Foster  the 


starting  from  silence  it’s  difficult 
to  get  anywhere." 

Now  living  in  Malvern  with  his 
girlfriend  Eve  and  their  six- 
month-old  son  Sark.  Kennedy’s 
early  marriage  ended  in  divorce 
and  I  wonder  if  there’s  room  for 
anything  else  apart  from  the  vio¬ 
lin?  'Tm  not  sure  really."  Well, 
why  didn’t  his  marriage  work? 

Tm  not  sure  it  didn’t  work,"  he 
says  quickly  “It  worked  for  five  or 
six  years,  then  it  was  mediocre  for 
the  last  year;  Is  that  not  working?" 

But  can  he  contribute  much  ton 
relationship,  or  is  his  partnership 
with  music  so  intense  that  human 
beings  come  second?  “There  is  a 
whole  devotion  in  my  life  to  music. 
It’s  something  I  can  rely  on  more 
than  other  relationships.  It’s  more 
reliable.  I’ve  got  that  for  life." 

At  this  delicate  point,  the  Kettle 
Tea  Rooms  abruptly  stop  singing 
and  we’re  turfed  out  "Come  on,  we 
can  go  up  the  hills."  be  cries,  so  we 
clamber  up  a  mountainous  path, 
manic  clouds  scudding  above  us, 
the  strange  twilight  casting  violent 
shadows  on  the  valley  below. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  his  point 
about  reliability  “I  suppose  I’ve 
devoted  myself  uncondMonally  to 
the  violin  and  the  music  I  can  get 
through  it,  and  I  know  the  violin  is 


going  to  be  there.  So  any  relation¬ 
ship  which  has  finished.  I've  still 
got  the  music! 

“A  lot  of  my  emotional  needs  are 
met  by  the  violin.  Working  at  it 
every  day  means  I  keep  my  feet  on 
the  ground  and  it  gives  me  the  disci¬ 
pline  I  need.  It  also  conditions  you 
to  spend  a  lot  OT  time  alone,  because 
if  you’ve  been  alone  as  a  kid  you  get 
to  know  what  to  do  with  that  time, 
how  to  value  it.  Tm  the  kind  of  per¬ 
son  who  doesn’t  get  lonely  now" 

As  we  walk  along  1  notice  he  Is 
looking  more  his  age  now  no 
longer  the  crouched  ball  when  he 
arrived.  His  voice  has  changed  too, 
his  accent  mellowing  back  to  ordi¬ 
nary  middle  class.  “2  have  insecuri¬ 
ties.  the  reasons  for  which  may  be 
a  long  way  hack.  Since  being  sent 
to  the  Yehudi  Menuhin  school  I  got 
into  this  thing  where  I  compare 
how  valuable  l  am  as  a  person  to 
how  valuable  I  am  as  a  musician. 
Obviously  my  value  as  a  musician 
was  put  before  my  value  as  a  per¬ 
son  when  I  was  sent  to  that  school. 
So  sometimes  that  worries  me.” 

Rain  is  ominously  close,  so  we 
turn  slowly  back.  How  would  he 
describe  his  relationship  with  the 
violin?  “Yeah,  when  I  get  those 
really  intense  moments  it  doesn’t 
fed  like  It’s  the  violin  that’s  giving 


Home  Office  tells  us,  has  had  a 
career  "in  the  chemicals  busi¬ 
ness’’.  I  don’t  doubt  that  for  a  sec¬ 
ond;  I  just  wonder  what  it  has  to 
do  with  anything. 

Edward  Weiss  Isa  big  cheese  in 
finance  and  Chairman  of  the 
Lloyds  Syndicate  I*ss  Reviews. 


I  have  a  horrible 
suspicionthatwe 
might  start  to  miss 
Michael  Howard  even 
before  Jack  Straw 
replaces  him 


Weiss  might  be  a  good  person  to 
deal  with  compensation  claims  by 
wrongly  convicted  people  The 
Tftwrm  office  haven't  sorted  out 
who's  going  to  be  doing  that  from 
now  hv  it  used  to  be  the  Criminal 
Cases  Unit  the  department  whhdi  is 
being  replaced  by  the  commission 


The  claims  of  the  Guildford 
Four,  the  Birmingham  Six  and 
Judith  Ward  are  still  not  settled. 
Almost  everyone  has  left  the  unit 
now,  and  it  is  run  by  a  skeleton 
staff  That  Is  especially  worrying 
as  it  means  that  people  whose 
legal  submissions  have  been  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  Home  Office  for 
months  and  years  have  until 
March  31  before  their  cases  go 
back  to  square  one  with  the  new 
commission. 

One  presumes  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  is  raring  to  go.  indeed  the  So 
or  so  supporting  staff  are  being 
recruited  even  as  we  speak.  The 
Times  was  advertising  posts  two 
weeks  ago.  According  to-the  ad, 
“Some  experience  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  legal 
processes  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage",  which  is  encourag- 
['  mg,  Final  interviews  will  be  held 
at  the  new  offices  in  Birmingham 
in  April,  i  dare  say  the  builders 
will  be  out  by  June. 

I  have  a  horrible  suspicion  that 


them  to  me,  it’s  like  Tm  in  touch 
with  some  realm  of  consciousness 
which  is  mucb  bigger  than  I  am. 
And  it’s  like  .  .  .  it's  the  music 
which  takes  over,  it’s  this  huge 
expanse  of  this  different  world 
where  you  can  look  at  things  in 
different  ways.  And  find  out 
things  about  yourself.  It  gives  you 
more  than  one  dimension  of  look¬ 
ing  at  things.  But  it’s  really  the 
composers,  the  combination  of 
them  and  the  instrument" 

As  we  approach  the  car.  1  throw 
in  a  final  question  which  has 
always  made  me  wonder:  how  does 
sex  affect  a  musician?  Is  he  like  a 
boxer  refraining  from  bed  before 
the  big  match?  “It  does  make  a  dif¬ 
ference.  I  had  a  friend  once  whose 
bow  went  hurtling  off  into  the 
audience  because  he'd  thought 
having  sex  immediately  prior  to 
the  performance  might  give  him 
some  inspiration."  He  fails  about 
laughing.  “Lost  his  grip  literally! 
So  I  do  tend  to  stay  well  clean  I 
don’t  drink  for  five  weeks  before 
any  important  project  and  sex, 
well  I  won't  h3ve  it  for  like  two 
days  before  an  important  concert" 
And  afterwards?  “You  wanna  go 
off  and  party  and  do  everything 
that  is  fun  to  do.  which  you’ve 
deprived  yourself  of." 


we  might  start  to  miss  Michael 
Howard,  even  before  Jack  straw 
replaces  him.  In  the  words  of 
Scottish  Secretary  Michael 
Forsyth,  “1  think  it  is  right  that  a 
decision  to  refer  a  case  or  not  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal  should  be 
subject  to  parliamentary 
scrutiny,  and  for  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  has  to  account.  That 
is  the  present  position.  If  it  were 
made  by  a  quango,  that  would  not 
be  the  position."  Accordingly, 
Scotland  will  not  be  covered  by 
the  Criminal  Cases  Review  Com¬ 
mission. 

LAST  WEEK  1  mentioned 
adoption  agencies  discriminating 
against  gays  and  people  who  are 
not  married.  1  neglected  to  point 
out  that  this  discrimination  is 
enshrined  in  adoption  law  I 
should  like  to  apologise  to  adop¬ 
tion  agencies  for  not  making 
this  clear  I  accept  that  they  have 
nothing  against  gays  or  unmarr¬ 
ied  people  and  are  only  obeying 
orders. 
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All  the  fun 
of  the  fair 
in  a  fool’s 
paradise 


ONE  of  the  Government's 
problems  —  the  Wirral 
result  shows  It  again  —  is 
that  they've  come  to  believe  their 
own  propaganda.  As  Neil  Hamil¬ 
ton  discovered,  when  it  comes  to 
Ebbing,  you  have  to  convince  your¬ 
self  first  if  you  hope  to  fool  other 
people.  So  the  line  between  the 
truth  and  fantasy  gets  even  more 
blurred.  This  week,  underground 
travellers  in  London  have  been 
handed  letters  signed  by  Sir 
George  Young,  the  transport  secre¬ 
tary  explaining  how  they  too  can 
soon  expect  the  benefits  of  privati¬ 
sation.  Sir  George,  a  decent  man. 
probably  believes  this  stuff.  He  has 
to.  or  else  he'd  go  mad.  Cognitive 
dissonance,  I  believe  it's  called. 

While  Ttiry  workers  were  band¬ 
ing  out  the  leaflets,  for  much  of  the 
week  the  concourse  at  Waterloo 
was  literally  Jammed:  it  was  nearly 
impossible  to  walk  from  the  ticket 
Office  to  the  trains.  Pointless,  too, 
since  the  loudspeaker  continually 
announced  fresh  cancellations  and 
apologised  for  long  delays. 

And  yet  something  else  was 
going  on.  Since  privatisation  was 
first  threatened,  station  con¬ 
courses  have  been  leased  off  and 
have  come  to  resemble  Arab  souks. 
Stranded  passengers  were  filling 


the  empty  hours  by  signing  up  tor 
mobile  phones,  enjoying  the  street 
theatre  of  the  chap  who  flogs 
patent  vegetable  choppers,  buying 
cheap  jewellery  (“silver  rings, 
£3.95 "),  plus  chocolates,  flowers, 
underwear;  medical  preparations, 
birthday  cards,  ftirry  red  noses, 
tuna-filled  croissants,  drinking  in 
the  pubs  which  dot  the  forecourt, 
or  sipping  espressos  at  the  Italian 
coffee  bar,  like  Turin  stockbrokers. 

Here  was  a  city  in  miniature, 
busing  with  life,  conversation  and 
commerce.  These  people  were 
truly  “enjoying  the  benefits  of  pri¬ 
vatisation”,  to  use  the  phrase  Tory 
MPs  are  told  to  trot  out  If  our  local 
rail  company  ever  starts  to  run 
trains  again,  all  this  excitement 
will  be  lost. 

ANOTHER  set  of  duff  statistics 
which  ministers  believe  are  those 
on  unemployment  While  Ger¬ 
many  lies  in  ruins,  and  young 
women  sell  their  bodies  to  Russian 
soldiers  to  buy  bread  (or  so  we  are 
led  to  infer),  we’re  supposed  to  be 
the  envy  ctf  Europe.  In  fact  it 
emerges  that  in  fully  19  per  cent  Of 
all  working-age  British  households 

no  wages  at  all  are  coming  in.  This 
is  much  higher  than  any  other 
large  industrial  nation. 


One  reason  is  that  more  and 
more  families  have  two  incomes, 
ranging  from  the  fabulously 
wealthy  Blairs  of  Islington  down 
to  those  earning  the  combined  pay 
of  a  bus  driver  and  a  school  dinner 
lady  This  Is  partly  due  to  women’s 


Here  was  a  city  in 
miniature  buzzing 
with  commerce . .  ■ 
people  ‘enjoying 
the  benefits  of 
privatisation’ 


liberation.  Knowing  that  women 
can  earn  as  much  as  them,  men 
tend  to  look  for  a  partner  who  will. 
The  unemployed  are  stuck  with 
each  other;  while  the  better  off  get 
wealthier  than  before. 

I  agree  absolutely  with  women’s 
equality  and  I  accept  —  so  you 
don’t  need  to  write  —  that  if 
they  wanted  to,  men  could  stay  at 
home  and  do  the  housework. 
1  make  the  point  merely  to  illus¬ 
trate  that  all  social  upheaval, 
including  beneficial  change  such 
as  the  greater  awareness  of 


women’s  rights,  has  consequences 
— some  of  which  can  be  damaging 
in  unexpected  ways. 

IN  the  same  way  that  men  with 
jobs  try  to  marry  women  with 
jobs,  so  people  who  already  have 
the  privilege  of  highly-paid 
employment  expect  to  be  made 
even  richer  by  right  Mr  Bryan 
Cassidy,  the  Tory  Euro  MP  for 
Dorset  and  Devon,  was  asked 
at  the  last  minute  to  go  to  Belarus 
to  help  oversee  a  referendum.  As 
a  result  be  lost  a  day's  shooting, 

and  forfeited  the  £315  it  cost. 

This  week  the  European  parlia¬ 
ment  refused  to  stump  up  the 
money  and  Mr  Cassidy  couldn't 
understand  why  “It  is  not  as  if 
they  are  short  of  money  The 
whole  European  Parliament  is 
awash  with  funds,”  he  said,  in 
what  may  well  be  an  understate- 
ment- 

Try  it  on  your  boss.  "Look  here, 
I  know  Tuesday  was  a  working  day 
anH  you  had  an  urgent  job  for  me. 
But  1  had  no  intention  of  turning 
up,  and  booked  a  champagne  trip 
on  the  Orient  Express  instead. 
That's  500  quid  down  the  pan.  and 
you  owe  me,  paL"  But  then  Tories 
an  h  Euro  MPs  live  in  a  different 
world  from  everyone  else. 


WHAT’S  the  difference  between 
John  Major  and  Bill  Clinton?  John 
Major  wants  Chelsea  to  score. 

THE  first  night  of  our  community 
panto,  Peter  Pan,  was  on  Thursday 
and  It  went  down  very  well  indeed. 
I  can  say  that,  since  although  I 
wrote  it,  the  best  jokes  were  the 
ones  which  the  cast  invented  them- 
selves.  As  I’ve  said  before,  the 
British  middle  classes  usually  put 
more  effort  into  their  hobbies  than 
into  their  work  and  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  energy  and  commitment  com¬ 
municates  itself  to  the  audience. 
(Though  our  audience  is  in  serious 
danger  of  being  swamped  by  the 
cast  With  37  people  on  the  sfihool- 
ball  stage,  plus  36  children  in  (he 
chorus,  and  the  local  tapdancing 
ensemble,  there’s  not  an  awful  lot 

of  roam  for  the  spectators.) 

Afterwards  everyone  went 
round  congratulating  each  other 
and  kissing  (Mwaa,  mwaa!). 
You  realise  where  professional 
lawies  get  it  from.  People  feel 
so  exposed  on  a  stage,  even  in  front 
of  their  friends  and  neighbours, 
that  they  are  desperate  for  reas¬ 
surance.  Each  “you  were 
absolutely  brilliant,  they  loved 
you!”  means  “please  say  the  same 
to  me  —please?" 


The  fur 

starts  to  fly 


Two  Labour  party  members, 
two  views  on  fox-hunting.  It’s 
uncivilised  and  has  no  place  in 
modem  Britain,  says  the  party’s 
spokesman  on  rural  affairs, 
Elliott  Moriey.  Don’t  be  such  a 
puritan,  retorts  John  Mortimer 


Dear John 


ISN’T  it  time  we  put  the  whole 
debate  on  blood  sports  into 
perspective?  Labour  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  free  vote  on  the 
abolition  of  fox-hunting,  hare¬ 
coursing  and  stag-hunting.  If  the 
vote  is  carried  we  will  ensure 
there  is  a  time  for  such  a  measure 
to  become  law. 

As  a  Labour  Parly  member  you 
know  that  this  policy  was  unani¬ 
mously  endorsed  by  Labour  confer¬ 
ence  and  by  the  95  per  cent  majority 
of  party  members  who  voted  for  the 
"Road  to  the  Manifesto.” 

Every  MP  knows  from  their 
mailbags  that  the  majority  of  the 
public  wants  to  see  a  vote  on  this 
issue  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

Independent  polls  show  major¬ 
ity  opposition  to  hunting  with 
hounds.  This  is  not  an  urban  ver¬ 
sus  rural  issue.  It  is  based  on  the 
morality  of  inflicting  prolonged 
pain  and  stress  on  animals  for  no 
other  reason  than  entertainment 
My  own  position  is  dear.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  hunting  with 
hounds  makes  any  significant 
impact  on  fox  or  deer  populations 
.and  hare  numbers  have  severely 
declined.  It  makes  minimal  contri¬ 
bution  to  countryside  conserva¬ 
tion,  often  interferes  with  other 
people  who  live  and  work  in  the 
countryside  and  cannot  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  a  modern  society. 

I  do  recognise  the  social  func¬ 
tion  of  hunts.  That  can  be  main¬ 
tained  however  by  a  switch  to 
drug-hunting  that  is  growing  In 


popularity  while  the  number  of 
registered  hunts  declines.  I  know 
you  think  this  issue  is  a  matter  of 
personal  choice,  but  so  did  those 
who  defended  slavery,  bear-bait¬ 
ing,  badger-digging  and  sending 
small  boys  up  chimneys! 

Yours  sincerely 

Elliot  Moriey  MP, 

Shadow  Minister  for  Rural 

Affairs 

Dear  Elliot 

WE  HAVE  much  in  common.  Tm 
sure  neither  of  us  has  ever  hunted 
a  fox.  We  both  are  supporters  of  the 
Labour  Party  We  both  wish  to  see  a 
logical  and  common  sense  debate. 
Unhappily  your  case  against  fox¬ 
hunting  lacks  both  logic  and  com¬ 
mon  sense.  It  will  also  damage 
Labour  In  many  rural  areas. 

Fishing  entails  killing  an  ani¬ 
mal  painfully  often  after  a  long 
struggle,  but  as  it  is  highly  popu¬ 
lar  and  enjoyed  by  many  Labo un¬ 
vote  rs  you  don’t  wish  to  ban  it 
Numerous  harmless  birds  are 
reared  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
being  shot  but  you  don’t  want  to 
ban  shooting. 

Poxes,  everyone  agrees,  have  no 
respect  for  animal  rights  and  kill 
countless  chickens  and  lambs 
purely  for  pleasure.  They  have  to 
be  controlled.  Hunting,  where  the 
fox  is  instantaneously  killed  by  the 
lead  dog,  is  far  more  humane  than 
shooting  or  trapping.  And  yet  in 
the  mistaken  belief  that  it  is  only 
indulged  in  by  Tory  toffs,  you  plan 
to  drag  Pony  Club  children,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  women  riders  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  foot  followers  off  to  gaoL 


Yet  you  have  agreed  that  “small 
animals”  may  be  killed  by  dogs 
and  suggest  that  hunting  may  be 
licensed  in  certain  areas  where 
economic  damage  is  caused 
other  methods  of  control  don’t 
work.  This  means  you’d  keep  the 
Welsh  packs  where  foxes  are  dri¬ 
ven  by  dogs  towards  guns. 

Dale  Campbell-Savours  MP,  one 
of  your  supporters,  has  said  that 
in  the  Lake  District  foxes  should 
be  hunted  by  dogs,  but  what  is 
criminal  is  that  people  should  get 
pleasure  from  hunting.  You 
remember  Macaulay  on  Puritans: 
“They  were  against  bear-baiting, 
not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the 
bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure 
to  the  spectators.”  England  has 
never  been  happy  under  Puritans. 

rm  not  in  favour  of  bear-baiting. 
My  wife  and  our  numerous 


Gunning  for  it. . .  Mortimer 
(left)  and  Elliot 

friends  who  enjoy  hunting  are  no 
sadists  and  have  no  desire  to  send 
small  boys  up  chimneys.  It  is  both 
impracticable  and  wrong  to  crimi¬ 
nalise  an  activity  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  law-abiding  citizens 
consider  legitimate,  and  from 
which  many  thousands  more  earn 
their  living. 

As  the  Labour  Party  publication 
Leading  Britain  Into  The  Future 
says,  “We  seek  a  morality  estab¬ 
lishing  values  of  mutual  respect, 
not  preaching  to  people  about 
their  private  lives." 

Yours  sincerely 

John  Mortimer 


Villain  or  victim.,  .it’s  a  question  of  values  in  a  civilised  society 


Dear  John 

rVE  been  called  many  things  in 
my  political  career  but  never  a 
Pnritani  I  agree  we  should  have  a 
logical  and  common  sense  debate 
so  let’s  see  some. 

Fish  are  not  the  same  as  mam¬ 
mals.  If  you  are  against  angling 
you  must  also  be  against  commer¬ 
cial  fishing.  I  have  no  desire  to  ban 
the  eating  of  fish.  If  you  argue 
against  shooting  game  birds,  you 
must  argue  against  shooting  any¬ 
thing.  There  is  no  philosophical 
difference  between  a  bolt  gun  and 
a  shot  gun.  I  have  no  desire  to  ban 
eating  meat 

I  accept  that  most  people  who 
ride  to  hounds  are  not  sadists. 
They  go  for  a  ride  and  a  day  in  the 
country  I  can  relate  to  that  Why 
not  then  support  drag-hunts  and 
make  everyone  happy? 

Hounds  do  not  always  kill  foxes 
instantly  as  video  and  autopsy  evi¬ 
dence  shows.  Putting  terriers 
down  after  them  is  cruel  to  fox  and 
dog.  Live  hares  are  frequently 
ripped  apart  in  coursing.  Stags  are 
chased  until  exhausted,  tormented 
and  sometimes  savaged  by  dogs. 

None  of  it  serves  any  usefrtl  pur¬ 
pose  apart  from  a  day  out  More 
foxes  are  killed  on  roads  than  by 
hunts.  It  is  not  an  effective  method 
of  fox  control. 


Doonesbury 


This  is  not  a  class-war  issue.  It 
is  about  values  in  a  civilised  soci¬ 
ety  Values  in  society  evolve  and 
change.  Hunting  belongs  to  a  cru¬ 
eller  age  and  because  some  people 
like  it  is  a  pretty  weak  defence. 
Yours, 

Elliot 


Dear  Elliot 

YOU  SAY  that  it  is  an  issue  of  a 
civilised  society  Are  you  seriously 
suggesting  that  Siegfried  Sassoon, 
a  great  anti-war  poet  who  wrote 
Memoirs  Of  A  Fox  Hunting  Man, 
wasn’t  civilised?  Or  Anthony  Trol¬ 
lope?  Or  Reggie  Paget,  a  great 
Labour  MR  who  hunted  all  his 
life?  Ann  Mallalieu,  a  Labour 
peer?  Is  Melvyn  Bragg,  a  strong 
supporter  of  hunting,  a  barbar¬ 
ian?  You  will  remember  that  the 
first  government  to  ban  fox-hunt¬ 
ing  was  that  of  Nazi  Germany  so 
was  Hitler  more  civilised  than 
Sassoon? 

What  you  mean  is  that  you  and 
your  supporters  think  hunting 
uncivilised.  A  sizeable  minority  of 
equally  intelligent  probably  bet¬ 
ter-informed  and  sensitive  people 
think  otherwise,  and  the  test  of  a 
democracy  is  the  respect  and  free¬ 
dom  it  allows  to  minorities.  By  the 
way  you  say  we  eat  fish  so  you 
don’t  want  to  ban  fishing.  We  also 


eat  chickens,  and  don’t  want  the 
fox  to  get  them  first 
Much  obliged, 

John 


Dear John 

I’M  NOT  impressed.  You  know 
what  Oscar  Wilde  said  about  them. 
I  prefer  the  views  of  Wflberforce, 
Darwin,  Thomas  Hardy  Shaw  and 
Lord  Sopec  According  to  you. 
these  are  Nazi  sympathisers  who 
suppress  minorities.  This  is  poor 
stuff  John.  Ibr  the  record  it  was 
the  Social  Democrats  who 
bammed  hunting  in  Germany 
Most  country  people  do  not  sup¬ 
port  hunting,  nor  do  most  horse 
owners.  There  are  other  equine 
alternatives  to  provide  jobs  and 
recreation.  Shutting  your  chick¬ 
ens  in  is  far ‘more  effective  than 
tormenting  animals  with  dogs. 

I  am  proud  to  belong  to  a  party 
that  is  prepared  to  question  sus¬ 
pect  establishment  values.  You  are 
entitled  to  your  opinion  but  you 
represent  a  faction  smaller  than 
the  Labour  voters  in  the  Quorn 
Hunt!  Let’s  listen  to  the  opinions 
of  all  the  people  of  this  country 
and  put  these  arguments  to  the 
test  through  a  free  vote.  That 
really  is  democracy 
Regards, 

Elliot 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MURDO  MactEOD 

Dear  Elliot 

I  WOULD  defend  to  the  death  your 
right  to  disagree  with  me  and 
Melvyn  Bragg  and  Sassoon.  I  even 
tolerate  your  agreeing  with  Hitler 
You  and.  your  supporters  can 
argue  against  hunting  and  try  to 
dissuade  people  from  taking  part 
in  it,  and  I  would  never  suggest 
putting  you  in  prison.  You  want 
your  opponents  silenced  by  crimi¬ 
nal  law.  That’s  the  difference 
between  us. 

A  great  body  of  veterinary 
opinion  asserts  that  hunting  is  not 
crueL  You  tolerate  abattoirs  and 
the  killing  of  animate  in  religious 
rituals,  fishing  and  shooting  and, 
perhaps,  licensed  hunting.  All  this 
does  make  your  position  impossi¬ 
bly  shaky  You  should  also 
consider  the  effect  of  your  policy 
In  rural  marginals,  where  large 
numbers  of  tovers  of  country 
sports,  who  would  be  inclined  to 
vote  Labour,  are  driven  to  the 

Tbries. 

Like  you,  I  can’t  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  a  Labour  government  I 
just  hope  it  won’t  entail  the  re¬ 
writing  of  Voltaire  as,  “I  disagree 
with  what  you  do  and  will  fight  to 
the  death  to  have  you  sent  to 
prison  for  doing  it” 

Best  wishes, 

John 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 
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SMAULWEED 


THE  front  page  of  Thursday’s 
Mali  advertised  a  piece  by  - 
Richard  Littlejohn  on  tiie  - 
theme:  “Why  I  am  not  sorry  for  the 
Bridgewater  Three."  Smallweed 
eagerly  turned  inside,  expecting  - 
something  succinct.  A  mere  six  - 
words,  he  thought,  might  be 
enough  to  provide  the  explanation; 
“Because  I  am  a  professional  yob,” 
Instead  we  got  a  lengthy  analy¬ 
sis.  Michael  Hickey  and  Jimmy  '■ 
Robinson  had  raided  a  form  and 
robbed  a  supermarket.  Vincent  -l 
Hickey  and  Pat  Molloy  were  i 

“lowlife  with  criminal  connec¬ 
tions”  “Who  is  to  say?"  Littlejohn 
wrote,  “that  tf  they  had  not  been 
put  away  they  would  not  even  tu- 
ally  have  shot  someone  in  the 
course  of  their  careers?” 

We  have  here,  I  think,  abrand 
new  crim  biological  technique 
which  has  not  even  crossed 
Michael  Howard's  mind.  Guilt  by  . 
association  is  familiar  enough,  but 
this  is  new:  guilt  by  extrapolation. 
The  possibilities  are  immense 
Take  Littlejohn  himself  Smallweed 
hfaaftm  been  shocked  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  language  with  which  - 
he’s  attacked  John  Major.  '  j 

Who  is  to  say  that  violence  of  the 
tongue  will  not.  In  the  provocative  :v 
climate  of  a  general  election,  . 
extend  to  violence  of  the  tomato  or 
egg?  Who  is  to  say  that  a  breach  of 
the  peace  might  not  ensue?  Would¬ 
n't  it  be  prudent  in  such  circnm-  ? 
stances  to  fabricate  a  confession.  _• 
over  Littlejohn’s  signature,  and  .  ; 
lock  him  up.  at  least  until  May  1?  : . 

lackburn  ROVERS  have 
followed  Manchester  City  hr  ~ 
foiling  to  offer  their  i 
rial  vacancy  to  Home  Office  mi 
tec  Ann  Widdeoombe.  So  what 
about  Crystal  Palace?  Despite  their 
promotion  hopes,  their  managed 
Dave  Bassett,  has  gone  over  the  - 1 
wall  and  enlisted  with  Nottingham  - 
FbresL  Perhaps  the  Palace  board ' 
wfll  take  a  more  enlightened  view 
of  Aim’s  chances.  Smburst  Park  is 
dose  enough  to  Westminster  to 
enahle  her  to  combine  the  two  jobs, 
becoming,  as  it  were,  a  two-Paiace 
family  Alternatively  what  about 
AC  Milan?  Her  recent  espousal  tf 
the  Catholic  foith  could  carry  sane 
weight  in  this  context  Ruud  Gullit 
was  claiming  only  the  other  day  to 
detect  a  quality  in  Italian  football, 
which  was  “almost  monastic". 

WHO.  SOMEONE  asked 
Smallweed  the  other  day 
coined  the  famous  BBC 
motto  about  nation  speaking  peace 
unto  nation?  Aristotle?  JM  Synge? 
Richard  Littlejohn?  The  answer  is 
none  of  these.  It  is  MJ  Rendall.  But 
who  is,  or  was.  MJ  Rendafl?  Small¬ 
weed  can  answer  that  question 
with  the  confidence  of  one  who  has 
just  looked  him  up  in  the  Dictio¬ 
nary  of  National  Biography 
Born  in  1662,  he  was  head  of 
school  at  Harrow,  and  top  of  the 
bill  in  classics  and  mathematics.  In 
1884  he  beaded  the  first  division  of 
the  first  class  in  part  one  of  the 
Cambridge  tripos,  repeating  his 
feat  in  part  two  the  following  year 
He  also  kept  goal  for  the  university 
Then  he  became  a  master  at  Win¬ 
chester  rising  through  the ranks 
and  becoming  headmaster  in  1911, 
when  newspaper  profiles  no  doubt 
described  him  as  “renaissance 
man”.  He  was  still  an  active  walker 
and  bicyclist  at  the  age  of  85. 

None  of  this,  however,  explains 
how  he  came  to  furnish  the  slogan. 
That  happened  because  he  was  also 
a  governor  of  the  BBC.  His  notice 
in  the  DNB  says  sadly  that  he  “pub¬ 
lished  but  little",  and  fails  to  men¬ 
tion  the  sentence  he  gave  to  the 
language.  No  doubt  they  will  put 
that  right  in  the  new  edition.  j 

CCMk  WikraL South  by-elec- 
drubbing  for  John  ‘ 
last  night  left  ; 

Labour  and  the Tories  gearing  up' 
for  a  make-or-break  battle . . the, 
Independent  reported  yesterday  ■ 
morning,  in  an  issue  which  hit  the 
streets  a  good  two  hours  before  the 
result  was  declared.  Amazing  how 
for  you  can  see  from  the  18th  floor 
at  Canary  Wharf 

ONE  ACCEPTS  that  the 

tintinnabulators  who  write 
endlessly  about  themselves , 
in  modern  newspapers  will  misuse 
terms  like  schizophrenia.  What 
makes  one  despair  is  when  even 
accomplished  writers  talk  about 
the  condition  in  comic  strip  terms  • 
of  Jekyll  and  Hyde.  Keith  Water- 
house,  even,  who  recently  com¬ 
plained  in  the  Mail  of  “the 
dangerous  schizophrenia  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  which,  even  while  impos¬ 
ing  a  universal  ban  on  handguns, 
proposes  an  armoury  for  every 
comprehensive  school." 

More  dismayingly  still,  Robert 
Harris,  who,  examining  the  state  of 
the  Conservative  Party  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  said  that  schizophreni- 
cafly  It  half  wanted  to  preserve  the 

existing  order  and  hair  wished  to 
smash  every  vested  interest.  If  even 
reverend  people  Uke  these  foil  to 
understand  the  nature  of  an  afflic¬ 
tion  which  blights  thousands  of 
lives,  what  hope  can  there  be  that 
the  public  will  ever  comprehend  it? 

IN  ALL  the  commotion  over  the 
speech  in  Germany  which  led 
one  newspaper  to  refer  to  him  as 
“the  Jew  Rifitind"  one  serious 
point  has  yet  to  be  made.  The  words 
of  Luther  he  quoted  ("Here  Island, 

I  can  do  no  other”)  were  the  crux  of 
the  great  man’s  defence  of  his  doc¬ 
trines  against  charges  of  heresy  on 
which  he  was  then  condemned. 

They  should  not  be  invoked  except 
at  most  solemn  moments.  As 
Rifitind  should  know  they  were 
hopelessly  devalued  in  British 
political  terms  when  Kenneth 
Baker  quoted  them  as  a  parallel 
with  his  own  refusal  to  vote  with 
his  government  over  Maastricht  — 
and  then  voted  in  favour. 
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This  delightful  village  in  the  heart  of  the  Cotswolds  has  been  shaken  by  a  bit  of 
unpleasantness  over  a  public  path.  Charles  Nevin  went  to  Blockley  to  find 
out  what  the  landowner,  the  QC  and  the  ramblers  are  exercised  about 
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Of  sprouts  and  men 
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EWSPAPER  reports, 
you  might  have 
noticed,  fall  into 
familiar  categories. 
One  of  them  is  often 
termed  “human 
interest''.  Over  the  years.  Journal¬ 
ists  have  evolved  shorthand  forms 
to  describe  variations  of  the 
human  interest-story  There  is,  for 
example,:  the  "TOT”,  the  Triumph 
Over'  Tragedy  There  is  also  the 
“TIP",  the  Trouble  in  Paradise 
story  This  is  a  Trouble  in  Paradise 
story 

Our  paradise  is  that  neat  and 
most- English  of  paradises,  the 
Cotswolds.  The  particular  part  of 
paradise  is  Blockley  Glos.  The 
trouble  is  a  footpath. 

That  much  is  simple.  The  rest, 
this  being  a  tale  of  the  Cotswolds. 
is  ,noL  Welcome  to  the  world 
of  natives  and  newcomers,  retirees 
and  weekenders,  landowners  and 
dog-walkers,  class  struggle  and 
some  mysterious  brussels  sprouts. 
Welcome  to  a  public  local  inquiry 
being  conducted  by  an  inspector 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Environment  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Wildlife  and 
Countryside  Act,  1981. 

This  is  the  thing:  just  south  erf 
Blockley  on  the  North  wick  estate, 
there  is  a  path,  about  700  yards 
long,  linking  two  other  paths  with 
public  right  of  way  People  in 

Blodkley  particularly  the.  ramb¬ 
lers  and  dog-walkers  erf  Blockley 
say  this  path  is  also  a  right  erf  way 
The  landowner  says  it  is  not  To 
underline  the  point  he  has  erected 
a  rather  high  deer-fence  right 
across  it 

Sorry?  Why  can’t  they  just  sit 
down  over  a  pint  or  tea  and  scones, 
and  sort  it  out?  Why  has  this  been 


going  on  now  for  more  than  20 
years?  Why  is  the  Admiral  Collier 
Centre,  with  its  trestle  tables  and 
stacker  chairs,  being  graced  not 
only  by  the  county  assistant  solici¬ 
tor  but  also  by  Mr  Peter  Birts,  QC. 
a  man  of  mien  and  tones  more 
closely  associated  with  the  better 
class  of  court?  Why  is  the 
landowner  spending  something 
like  £50,000  on  Birts  et  alia  for  700 
yards  of  footpath? 

My  friend,  you  are  clearly 
deeply  ignorant  of  the  English 
countryside  and  the  English 
genius  for  painstakingly  scrupu¬ 
lous  attention  to  the  minutiae  of 
property  Stay  your  cynical 
remarks  of  a  Bridgewater-Three 
nature  and  settle  down  instead  for 
three  days  of  argument  and  evi¬ 
dence,  provided  in  person  by  more 
than  20  witnesses,  and,  in  state¬ 
ment  form,  from  around  200. 

If  only  I  had  the  space  and  you 
had  the  tune,  what  tales  could  I  ten 
of- the  Rights  of  Way  Act,  1932,  of 
the  Highways  Act,  1980,  of  inten¬ 
tion  to  dedicate,  and  ctf  user  as  of 
right!  But,  worry  not,  we  will  get 
to  the  brussels  sprouts. 

This  being  a  legal  matter; 
though.  It  is  only  right  that  I 
should  at  this  point  declare  an 
interest  The  editor  of  this  news¬ 
paper  has  a  cottage  in  Elockley 
This,  to  be  fearlessly  frank,  has 
some  bearing  on  my  presence  at 
this  inquiry  rather  than  at  one 
where  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  lives.  But  please  do  not 
think  that  the  Editor  takes  sides 
on  the  footpath.  No:  in  that  gnomic 
way  of  editors.  He  has  merely 
mused  that  you  might  find  this  an 
interesting  and  instructive  illus¬ 
tration  of  country  life  as  we 
approach  the  millennium.  I 


And  it  is,  it  is.  The  inquiry  is 
now  in  fall  swing.  We  have  already 
heard  that  the  definitive  statutory 
footpath  map  is  not  definitive, 
being  definitive  only  erf  footpaths 
that  appear  on  the  map.  not  of 
those  that  don't  And  now  the 
inspector;  a  hesitantly  genial  chap, 
is  examining  a  large  scale  map  of 
the  area,  drawn  up  before  the  war. 
This  map  is  even  less  definitive, 
and  so  large  that  it  has  spent  most 
of  its  life  under  the  beds  of  succes¬ 
sive  clerks  to  the  parish  council 
(which  will  give  rise  to  much  dis¬ 
cussion  about  accessibility}. 

While  this  is  going  on,  let  me  do 
a  little  card-marking.  What  you 
should  know  is  that  the 
landowner;  Ian-  Bond,  who  is 
objecting  to  Gloucestershire 
County  Council's  decision  to  make 
the  path  a  right  of  was  is  not  very 
popular  round  these  parts.  What 
you  should  also  know  is  that 
Blockley  people  were  Bolshie  long 
before  the  Bolsheviks  got  round  to 
it  They  have  been  disputing  rights 
of  wgy  since  at  least  1672.  In  1878, 
a  police  sergeant’s  attempts  at  a 
policy  of  zero  tolerance  provoked 
mass  riots. 

You  might  put  this  down  to 
Bleckley’s  history  as  an  industrial 
village  —  tpiiis  for  all  manner  of 
things,  followed  by  an  influx  of 
Irish  navvies  building  the  Great 
Western  Railway  —  but  this  does¬ 
n’t  explain  why  previously  mild- 
mannered  academics.  civil 
servants  and  diplomats  (a  quarter 
of  the  1,600  inhabitants  being 
retired)  are  transformed  into 
tigers  for  rights  and  slights  almost 
immediately  upon  arrival. 

Perhaps  it  Is  the  air  Joanna 
Southcott,  the  crazed  prophetess, 
lived  here  for  10  years  last  century 


and  something  may  linger  In  1994, 
the  village  rose  en  masse  once 
more  to  protest  against  plans  to 
bottle  water  from  a  spring  in  the 
high  street  The  parish  council, 
which  had  supported  the  scheme 
without  giving  it  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  was  convulsed  and 
thrown  out  almost  wholesale  at 
the  next  election,  to  be  replaced  by 
councillors  who,  politely  are  more 
“proactive”  and,  privately  “not  an 
arrogant  cliquey  bunch  like  that 
last  lot". 

Phew.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
not  to  go  into  the  mystery  of 
which  enraged  and  aurally-sensi- 
tive  newcomer  locked  the  bell¬ 
ringers  into  the  belfry  with  a 
broom  handle;  or  who  reported  the 
Post  Office  for  its  large  photocopy 
sign,  prompting  the  postmaster  to 
post  another  sign  dwelling  on 
“gutless  sneaks". 

Perhaps  ian  Bond 
was  mild-mannered 
before  he  came,  too. 
Whatever;  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  his  kindest 
description  is  “misun¬ 
derstood"  and  “bad  at  his  own  I 
PR",  whereas  “a  total  shit"  is  the 
considered  view  of  one  of  the  vil¬ 
lage's  most  distinguished  elders. 
(If  you  notice  a  lot  of  anonymity 
this  is  merely  a  bid  to  prevent 
another  Blockley  uprising.) 

It  is  true,  though,  that  Bond  has 
had  a  hard  act  to  follow  The  last 
live-in  landowner  at  the  North  wick 
estate,  which  lies  around  Blockley 
was  Captain  Edward  Spence r- 
ChurchiU,  a  cousin  of  Winston, 
and,  by  all  village  accounts,  a 
saintly  man  who  bade  Blockley  to 
wander  at  will  over  his  lands,  swim 
in  his  lakes,  and  bear  off  as  much 


kindling  as  it  could  carry  This  is 
one  way  to  run  an  estate.  It  is  not 
Bond’s.  Since  be  arrived  in  1974,  he 
has  put  a  lot  erf  investment  into  his 
3,000  acres,  including  the  deer¬ 
farming  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
fence  over  the  footpath. 

Since  his  arrival,  there  has  been 
no  wandering;  no  winter-fuel  gath¬ 
ering.  "If  he  had  had  to  take  an 
exam,  Spencer-Gburthill  wouldn’t 
have  been  allowed  to  have  an 
estate;"  is  bow  Bond's  side  puts  it 
The  footpath  is  the  symbol  of 
struggle  between  the  new  breed  of 
estate  and  the  old  type  of  village. 

Because,  despite  the  incomers 
and  the  weekenders,  Blockley  does 
remain  an  old  type  erf  villag&  It 
still  has  two  pubs,  a  general  store, 
a  tea  shop;  and  a  brass  band,  as 
well  as  the  post  office,  even  if  the 
post  master  is  an  ex-opera  singer 

Most  importantly  it  has  a  thriv¬ 
ing  primary  school  with  a  current 
roll  of  102.  And  despite  the  spring 
and  the  bells,  it  is  far  better  inte¬ 
grated  than  many  another  village, 
probably  because  it  has  been 
doing  it  longer  (incomers,  particu¬ 
larly  Oxford  Incomers,  have  been 
incoming  since  before  the  war). 

But  we  must  get  back  to  the 
inquiry  The  sprouts  are  about  to  be 
mentioned.  It  Is  alleged  for  the 
landowner  that  a  crop  grew  across 
parts  of  the  footpath  in  the  1960s.  If 
so,  they  would  constitute  an  inter-  1 
ruption  of  public  use  over  the  statu¬ 
tory  period  of  20  years  so  as  to 
amount  to  a  rebuttal  of  the  owner's 
presumed  intention  to  dedicate  the 
footpath  as  a  right  of  way  This 
being  English  law,  it  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  they  do  not  need  to  have 
been  planted  with  the  intention  to 
interrupt,  to  qualify  as  an  interrup¬ 
tion. 


But  the  position  of  the  sprouts, 
and  even  their  very  existence,  is 
disputed  by  the  users  of  the  path. 
Many  of  them  are  members  of  the 
Blockley  Ramblers,  which  initi¬ 
ated  the  county  council  confirma¬ 
tion  of  right  of  way 
Giving  evidence  now  is  Joy 
Moore,  who  says  she  has  walked 
the  path  since  1949  believing  it  to 
be  a  right  of  way  No  sprouts,  she 
declares  under  cross-examination 
by  Birts,  ever  got  in  her  way 
Birts  looks  over  his  spectacles: 
"You  would  recognise  a  brussels 
sprout  crop,  I  take  it?" 

Joy  Moore's  affirmation  of  close 
sprout  acquaintance  is  almost  lost 
beneath  the  laughter  of  the  40-or- 
so  Blockleyites  in  the  hall,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  proceedings.  A  lady  leans 
forward  and  whispers  in  my  ear 
"Joy  is  the  President  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society!" 

We  will  learn  that  sprouts  today 
are  smaller  than  they  used  to  be. 
Birts  will  suhmit  coloured 
photographs  of  a  typical  sprout 
crop  of  today  The  inspector  will 
confide  that  his  father  advised 
him  never  to  pick  a  sprout  until 
after  the  first  crop. 

Later,  the  Inspector  will  have  to 
weigh  the  sprouts  carefully  For 
they  amount  to  a  dear  conflict  of 
evidence  between  the  two  sides, 
along  with  further  evidence  that 
gamekeepers  on  the  estate  often 
turned  walkers  off  the  footpath. 

Birts  stresses  that  it  is  “unnec¬ 
essary,  irrelevant  and  offensive"  to 
call  anyone  a  liar  and  proceeds 
effectively  to  do  so  throughout  the 
inquiry  When  the  inquiry  visited 
the  footpath,  the  inspector 
confided  in  an  aside  that  very 
often  these  inquiries  bring  the  two 
sides  together. 


Mr  Bond  did  not  come  along:  but 
neither  did  the  deec  And  there 
were  no  sprouts. 

“So.  Mr  Bond,"  was  how  I  had 
hoped  to  address  the  landowner, 
but  he  refused  to  talk  to  the 
Guardian.  He  attended  the  inquiry 
every  day  and  gave  evidence,  but  it 
wasn’t  very  helpful  as  to  why  he 
was  spending  all  this  money  on 
TOO  yards  of  path.  “A  matter  of 
principle",  said  one  of  his  team. 

IT  IS  easy  to  see  how  Bond 
puts  backs  up  He  does  seem, 
how  you  say  a  little 
mercurial.  When  the  cricket 
ground’s  lease  came  up,  for 
example,  negotiations  ended 
with  the  dub  buying  another 
ground  and  burning  the  pavilion 
with  an  effigy  of  Bond  on  top. 

Blockley  has  a  theory  to  explain 
Bond.  Being  Blockley  it  is  that 
a  very  wealthy  Old  Etonian  from 
the  Butterworth  legal  publishing 
family  has  an  inferiority  complex. 
Being  Blockley  the  parish  council 
has  also  turned  down  his  offer 
of  land  next  door  to  the  bulg¬ 
ing  cemetery  as  “a  gratuitous 
offload". 

Still,  as  the  inquiry  ended  and 
the  inspector  went  off  to  contem¬ 
plate  his  decision,  there  were 
some  signs  to  warm  his  heart 
Following  a  furious  spat  in  the 
corridor  the  day  before,  Bond  and 
one  of  his  more  outspoken  critics, 
Keyna  Doran,  made  peace;  Doran 
was  ewen  heard  to  say  that  Bond 
might  be  “misunderstood". 

Funny  place.  Blockley  Funny 
place,  England.  The  day  before.  I 
came  across  Birts  outside  the  ball. 
He  was  very  friendly.  "Actually,"  he 
confided  with  a  hearty  laugh,  “I'm 
an  inveterate  tresspasser  myself" 
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The  true 
blue  view 


Edward  Heath 

berates  the 
press  for 
distorting  his  line 
on  Tiananmen 
Square  and 
European  Unity 


LAST  week  I  celebrated  my 
47th  anniversary  as  the 
Conservative  MPfor  Old 
Bexley  ami  sidcup.  Neither 

my  appetite  for  politics  in  general 

not  my  commitment  to  the  Cons¬ 
ervative  party  has  diminished. 

Recently  however.  1  feel  that  I 
havebeen  the  victim  of  unfair 
press  coverage.  All  politicians 
receive  alsome  stage  unfavourable 
news  reports;  this  Is  to  be  wel- 
comect  in  any  democracy  However 
there  is  no  Justification  for  any¬ 
body  deliberately  misquoting  or 
exaggerating  hews  coverage  to  fur- 
titethnrown  particular  ends. 


Newsnight  after  the  death  of  Deng 
Xiaoping  were  misreported.  I  have 
been  quoted,  in  this  and  other 
papers^as  saying  that  “There  was  a 
crisis  in  Tiananmen.  Square  after  a 
month  in  which  the  civil  authori¬ 
ties  bad  been  defied  and  they  took 
action  about  it  very  well?. 

This  is  absolutely  wrong,  as 
anyone  who  watched  the  inter¬ 
view  would  know,  and  as  the 
authoritative’  Press  Association 
transcript  shows  quite  dearly  The 
sentence  ended  after  “they  took 
action  about  it".  The  next  sentence 
began:  "Very  well,  we  can  criticise 
it ...”  This  is  not  a  pedantic  point 

_ it  is  a  fundamental  difference 

between  truth  and  ties. 

At  the  time  of  Tiananmen 
Square  I  made  a  speech  in  the 
House  cf  Commons  expressing  my 
horror  at  the  use  of  troops,  which 
caused  so  many  deaths — and  I 

havebeen  consistent  in  this  view  I 
felt  it  was  important  in  the  . 

Newsnight  interview  to  emphasise 
the  enormous  improvement  to  the 

Standard  of  living  of  L25  billion 

Chinese  people  achieved  by  the 
large  degree  of  liberation  of  , 

China’s  economic  affairs  during 

Deng  Xiaoping’s  time  in  office. 


The  other  two  areas  for^ which  I 
have  come  under  criticism  this 
week  are  Europe  and  domestic  pol¬ 
icy  It  is  ironic  that  1  have  been 
accused  of  misleading  the  public 
on  the  form©:  while  being  too 
honest  about  the  latter. 

Ihave  been  a  member  of  the 
Conservative  Party  for  over  60 
years,  and  my  views  on  Europe 
and  national  policy  have  remained 
consistent  dining  that  time.  My 
constituents  would  rightly  be  con¬ 
cerned  if -I  were  to  announce  that 
after  47  years  of  public  service  my 
views  were  now  the  opposite  of 
what  they  had  thought 


serenely  off 
on  his  own 
Eurotadc 
Sr  Edward 
as portrayed 
by  Oartand 
on  imitatSops 
to  Ms  80th 
birthday 
last  year 


The  furore  surrounding 
Britain's  fiiture  in  the  European 
Union  has  certainly  been  stoked 
by  Sir  James  Goldsmith's  £20- 
mtTMnn  campaign  but  sadly  the 
quality  of  debate  has  fell  en  far 
short  of  what  a  mature  democracy 
deserves.  Negative  campaigning 
has  reached  new  depths  with  their 
ridiculous  allegation  that  1  “tied" 
to  the  British  people  In  the  sixties. 
The  Referen  d  urn  Party’s 
“Newspaper"  reports  that  my  gov- 
amrrumfR  White  Baperof  2971 
«irf-  "There  is  no  question  of  any 
erosion  of  essential  national 
sovereignty".  They  deliberately 

r  ■  } 


omit  the  second  essential  half  erf 
the  sentence  by  substituting  a  full 
stop  for  a  semi-colon  —  it  reads 
“what  is  proposed  is  a  sharing  and 
an  enlargement  of  individual 
national  sovereignties  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  interest".  Why  have  they 
omitted  the  second  half  of  the  sen¬ 
tence?  Because  it  destroys  their 
argument 

The  Referendum  Party  also  uses 
an  answer  that  I  gave  to  Peter 
Sissons  on  BBC  Television  on 
November  1. 1990,  saying  that  this 
proves  that  I  had  in  mind  a  United 
States  of  Europe  with  a  single  cur¬ 
rency  It  proves  no  such  thing.  The 
question  was  “Single  currency? 
United  States  of  Europe?  Was  all 
that  in  your  mind  when  you  took 
Britain  to?”. 

1  clearly  answered  the  first  part 
of  the  question  by  replying  “Of 
course,  yes",  then  went  on  to 
explain  exactly  what  I  meant 
Once  again,  the  Referendum 
Party  seems  to  run  out  of  space. 

In  1967, 1  addressed,  in 
Parliament  the  question  of  a 
“United  States  of  Europe":  "There 
is  no  point  using  the  general  term 
'United  States  of  Europe’,”  I  said. 
“We  shan’t  be  exactly  the  same  as 
the  United  States  because  we  are 
going  to  form  our  own  unity". 

I  am  astonished  that  Sir  James 
Goldsmith  should  allow  bis  name 
and  his  money  to  be  used  to  spread 
falsehoods  throughout  the  country 

Some  newspapers  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  I  have  endorsed 
Tony  Blair's  policies  and  should 
leave  the  Conservative  Party  My 
views  were  publicly  formulated 
long  before  Tony  Blair  even  came 
into  politics  and  while  Labour 
may  have  now  adopted  some  tradi¬ 


tional  Conservative  policies  as 
part  of  its  campaign  to  appease 
Middle  England,  there  is  certainly 
no  genuine  convergence. 

Still  less  is  there  any  guarantee 
that  they  will  not  revert  back  to 
the  policies  that  caused  so  much 
damage  to  this  country  during 
their  last  period  in  office.  One  only 
needs  to  look  at  the  Labour  record 
in  local  government,  not  least  in 


my  own  Borough  of  Bexley  to  see 
Old  Labour  at  work. 

I  can  reassure  my  constituents, 
colleagues  and  Conservative 
activists  across  the  country  that  I 
will  continue  to  battle  for  those 
policies  which  I  believe  to  be  right 
for  this  country  and  to  campaign 
actively  for  a  fifth  successive 
Conservative  government  at  the 
general  election. 
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in  Writer-director  Anthony  Minghella  has  done  a 
remarkable  job  of  translating  a  complex  novel  to 
film.  Following  a  screening  of  his  Oscar-nominated 
iw  film  The  English  Patient,  he  will  be  interviewed 

3  alongside  author  of  the  book.  Michael  Ondaatje, 
by  Tne  Guardian’s  Claire  Armltstead. 


&  The  Guardian  has  fifty  tickets  to  the  screening 
and  the  interview  at  a  special  rate  of  £9.50  for 
<<  the  first  readers  to  call  the  NFT  box  office  on 
-•■W  0171  928  3232  and  quote  'The  Guardian  Offer' 


What  did 
you  do  in  the 
war,  Vater? 

The  truth  is  at  last  being  told  about  Hitler’s  ‘reluctant’  army. 
And  Germany  doesn’t  like  it,  says  Stephen  Plaice 


SHOOTING  STARS 

Rising: 

Joseph 
Erfoer 


Up ...  ‘I  started  properly  when  1 
was  10,'  says  Joseph.  Football? 
Sega?  Girls?  Er,  no.  Composing 
classical  music. 

Up . . .  Before  long,  the  prodigy  wins 
Sainsbury's  Pictures  For  Schools 
competition.  His  composition  is 
eavesdropped  by  LSO  principal 
violinist  Edward  Vanderspar. 

And  away . . .  This  morning. 
Joseph  becomes  the  youngest  ever 
composer  to  have  his  work — Song 
Without  Words — performed  by  the 
LSO.  ‘It’s  going  to  be  very  exciting 
to  hear  it,'  says  the  krazy  kid. 

Falling: 

Fred 
Astaire 


Going  . . .  After  tapping  and 
leaping  across  the  silver  screen  with 
sister  Adeie  and  Ginger  Rogers, 
twinkle-toed  Fred  announces  his 
retirement  in  1946. 

Going  ...  Sporadic  work  in 
serious  roles  and  scrupulously 
chosen  adverts  follows,  then  Fred 
dies  in  1987,  The  end  of  his  career? 
Gone . . .  Back  from  the  grave  to 
flog  vacuum  cleaners,  computer- 
genera  led  Dirt  Devil  in  his  hands  as 
he  two-steps  through  Easter  Parade. 
Well,  his  movies  always  were 
squeaky  dean . . . 


THE  honourable  German 
soldier  coerced  and  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  Nazis  has 
become  one  of  the  cen¬ 
tury's  most  powerful 
icons,  an  everyman  for  an  age 
mired  In  moral  ambivalence.  It  has 
been  perpetuated  in  hundreds  of 
films  and  novels,  from  Sam  Peckin¬ 
pah's  Cross  Of  Iron,  to  Stalingrad. 
The  Desert  Fox  and  even  The  Great 
Escape.  We  all  know  the  scenarios 
—  the  decent  regular  officer  look¬ 
ing  on  helplessly  as  he  witnesses 
the  brutalities  of  the  SS,  the 
humane  prison-camp  commandant 
driven  over  the  edge  by  the  Gestapo. 

The  ordinary  soldier’s  dilemma 
has  even  been  turned  into  a  comic 
cliche:  witness  the  comic-book 
Krautery  of  'Alio,  ’Alio  —  *7  oas 
only  obeying  orders /" 

Military  historians,  too,  have 
been  anxious  to  put  distance 
between  the  activities  of  the  Wehr- 
macht  and  those  of  Hitler’s  Praeto¬ 
rian  guard.  This  division  of 
culpability  is  a  reassuring  myth 
that  both  the  victorious  Allies  and 
the  defeated  Germans  have  found 
convenient  Now  an  exhibition. 
The  War  Of  Annihilation:  Crimes 
Of  The  Webrmacht  1941-44,  has 
completely  shattered  that  image. 

The  exhibition  has  been  touring 
German  cities  for  nearly  two  years, 
and  the  evidence  has  been  snow¬ 
balling  all  the  time,  as  more  and 
more  ex-servicemen  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  contribute  letters  and  photos 
hidden  away  for  half  a  century 
Now  that  it  has  reached  Munich 
in  the  conservative  heartland  of 
Bavaria,  the  exhibition  has  sparked 
a  huge  political  row  that  has 
already  spilled  onto  the  streets  in 
violent  demonstrations  and  arrests. 
The  reaction  has  inevitably 
brought  to  mind  the  city  most 
famous  show  —  J93Ts  Entartete 
Kunst,  where  the  Nazis  held  up  the 
degenerate  art  of  the  “Jewish’’ 
Expressionists  for  public  denuncia- 


Trawcrse  Theatre.  Cambridge  Arts  Theatre 
and  The  Oxford  Playhouse  present  the 
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tion.  Now  that  the  deeds  of  the  gen¬ 
eration  influenced  by  that  show  are 
on  display  a  festival  of  denuncia¬ 
tion  has  once  again  begun.  As  one 
of  the  members  of  the  hastily  con¬ 
vened  Campaign  Against  Defama¬ 
tion  Of  The  Army  put  it,  "When 
you  fire  a  pistol  at  history  it  fires 
cannonballs  back.” 

The  exhibition  charges  the 
Wehrmacht  with  major  war 
crimes,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  can  be  denied.  Shocking 
photographs  from  the  Eastern 
Front  show  the  mass  execution  of 
Jews,  gypsies,  prisoners  of  war 
and  socalled  partisans  by  soldiers 
from  regular  units.  They  leave  no 
doubt  about  the  zeal  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  with  which  the  army  pursued 
systematic  extermination  in  Ser¬ 
bia,  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  with 
hardly  a  Gestapo  car  or  an  SS 
insignia  in  sight. 

But  the  main  thrust  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  that  it  nails  the  lie  that 
ordinary  Germans  knew  nothing 
of  the  Holocaust  The  letters  on  dis¬ 
play  written  mostly  by  low-ranking 
soldiers  to  their  families  and  girl¬ 
friends,  prove  public  knowledge 
and  tacit  support  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Reich. 

The  tone  is  often  missionary 
The  soldiers  write  of  the  need  to 
rid  the  world  of  “subhumanity”, 
of  patting  the  Jews  out  of  their 
"wretched  misery",  of  a  “sanitisa- 
tion  programme"  for  the  white 
race,  to  which  the  English  and 
Americans  are  “traitors".  Many 
describe  in  detail  how  this  pro¬ 
gramme  was  put  into  practice. 

The  Wehrmachfs  High  Com¬ 
mand  seems  to  have  done  little  to 
control  the  flaw  of  this  casual 
information.  One  letter-writer 
urged  his  family  to  tune  into  broad¬ 
casts  from  occupied  Belgrade, 
where  German  radio  was  nightly 
reading  out  the  totals  of  eliminated 
Communists  and  Jews  to  boost 
morale:  It's  clear  from  these  letters 
that  many  of  the  soldiers  revelled 
in  their  gruesome  work.  As  one  sol¬ 
dier  chattily  puts  it  in  1942  after 
going  on  a  sightseeing  tour  of  con¬ 
centration  camps  around  Ausch¬ 
witz.  “It  really  is  good  to  get  out 
and  see  the  world ... " 

Officer  E,  miffed  at  having 
missed  out  on  ant  execution  party 
writes.  “What  a  shame  I  couldn't 
have  taken  part  in  the  mopping-up 
of  these  wretches.  It  would  have 
been  a  pleasure.  How  my  revolver 
would  have  smoked. . . " 

If  these  ordinary  Germans  were 
only  obeying  orders,  they  were 
doing  so  cheerfully  and  in  some 
cases  with  glee 

What  is  on  show  here  is  nothing 
short  of  the  systematic  use  of  the 
array  as  state  executioner  The 
mass  murders  in  Serbia  at  Cacak 
and  Kraljevo,  and  in  the  concentra¬ 
tion  camp  in  Sabac,  can  now  be 
ascribed  to  the  Wehrmacht  One  of 
die  official  photographers  in  the 
“partisan"  war  in  Serbia.  Gerhard 
Gronefeld,  has  contributed  to  the 
exhibition.  He  was  with  the  army 


when  it  conducted  executions  at 
Pancevo.  near  Belgrade. 

Gronefeld,  who  subsequently 
became  a  nature  photographer  fee: 
Life  magazine  (his  speciality  is 
frogs),  kept  his  photographs  of 
Wehrmacht  firing  squads  buried  in 
his  garden  in  case  the  Russians  dis¬ 
covered  them.  He  is  the  only  profes¬ 
sional  photographer  represented 
in  the  show.  The  rest  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  “happy  snaps”. 

The  most  damning  evidence  of 
genocide  concerns  the  Sixth  Army 
during  its  sweep  eastwards 
through  Russia  and  the  Ukraine. 
There  is  undeniable  photographic 

evidence  of  Wehrmacht  atrocities 
at  Tarnopoi,  Shitomir  and  Char- 
chov.  The  army  may  have  been 
working  in  conjunction  with 
Himmler’s  death  squads,  but  the 
practical  organisation  of  the  work- 
them-to-death  camps  and  mass 
shooting  grounds  was  the  job  of 
ordinary  army  units. 

While  admitting  army  complic¬ 
ity  in  the  daughter;  Germany’s 
defence  ministry  still  resists  whole¬ 
sale  condemnation  of  its  wartime 
troops.  The  official  line  is  that  the 
bulk  of  the  blame  lies  with  specifi¬ 
cally  Nazi  agencies,  particularly 
the  SD,  flie  ruthless  security  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  SS.  The  army  has  always 
made  much  of  the  resistance  of  a 
small  group  of  its  officers,  which 
culminated  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  assassinate  Hitler  in 
1944.  Hitler  himself  regarded  the 
army  as  the  “second  pillar"  of  toe 
Reich,  after  the  Party  These  pic¬ 
tures  make  it  much  more  difficult 
tor  army  apologists  to  claim  it  was 
merely  coerced  into  helping  him. 

But  what  is  also  disturbing  about 
these  revelations  is  the  apparent 
cover-up  in  the  immediate  postwar 


As  one  soldier 
putitaftera 
tour  of  the 
concentration 
camps,  ‘It’s 
good  to  get 
out  and  see 
the  world...* 

period.  The  compilers  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  found  army  records  had 
been  systematically  weeded  of 
incriminating  material.  Were  the 
extermination  orders  never  com¬ 
mitted  to  paper?  Some  regimental 
files  may  well  have  been  destroyed 
during  the  bombing,  bat  it  Is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  Wehrmacht  had 
time  to  destroy  all  the  incriminat¬ 
ing  evidence  during  the  collapse  of 
toe  Reich.  Was  there  Allied  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  cover-up? 

The  Allies  had  good  reason  to 
exempt  the  Wehrmacht  and  its  offi¬ 


cers  from  the  war  trials.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  judiciary  clergy 
and  medical  profession  were  not 
taken  to  task  about  their  involve¬ 
ment  in  National  Socialism  in  case 
the  infrastructure  of  the  country 
fell  apart  the  integrity  of  the  army 
needed  to  be  preserved.  “Denazi¬ 
fication”  was  token  at  best  And  it 
is  telling  that  it  was  this  period  that 
spawned  the  image  of  the  "hon¬ 
ourable"  German  soldier  compro¬ 
mised  by  evil  Nazis. 

It’s  easy  to  imagine  the  shock  of 
younger  Germans,  sorting  through 
their  parents'  papers  and  finding 
toe  evidence  of  what  they  did  In 
toe  war  And  the  annoyance  of  oth¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  deny  their  past  In 
Erfurt  the  exhibition  panels  were 
sprayed  with  the  word  “lies".  In 
Regensburg  the  mayor  boycotted 
toe  opening  because  the  image  it 
gives  of  the  Wehrmacht  “does  not 
appeal  to  me".  But  the  critics  have 
been  unable  to  challenge  the 
authenticity  of  the  photos  and  let¬ 
ters.  And  so  the  attacks  have 
become  personaL 
Pony-tailed  Hannes  Heei;  one  of 
the  organisers,  has  been  outed  as  a 
former  Communist  and  Maoist 
with  a  criminal  record  for  disturb¬ 
ing  the  peace.  Another  the  million¬ 
aire  philanthropist  Jan  Reemtsma, 
son  of  a  prominent  tobacco  manu¬ 
facture!;  has  been  told  that  he 
should  mount  an  exhibition  about 
the  victims  of  the  tobacco  industry; 
rather  than  those  of  the  Holocaust 
On  the  surface.  Munich  has  put 
its  past  as  Hitler’s  cultural  capital 
behind  tt  But  perhaps  it  has  done 
so  alittie  too  firmly  The  monument 
to  the  victims  of  National  Social¬ 
ism,  an  ugiy  square  vandal-proof 
column  with  boxed-up  eternal 
flame,  is  tucked  away  apologetically 
at  the  top  of  toeMaximiUanplatz.  It 


is  tiny  in  comparison  with  the  con¬ 
fident  equestrian  statues  of  toe 
Bavarian  kings  that  adorn  the  main 
squares.  And  old  allegiances  die 
hard  in  Bavaria.  Last  week,  the  con¬ 
servative  mayor  of  Eurasburg,  just 
outside  the  cits  opposed  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  mark  the  route  of  Jewish 
prisoners  an  their  way  to  neigh¬ 
bouring  Dachau,  and  said  he  didn't 
entirely  regret  the  “death  march" 
that  passed  through  his  town 
because  criminals  had  been  among 
those  who  died  along  the  way 
Conservative  Bavarians  may  not 
want  to  remember  toe  war  or  the 
Holocaust.  But  since  the  exhibition 
opened  on  Monday  they  have  been 
prepared  to  take  to  the  streets  and 
cenotaphs  for  the  honour  of  Ger¬ 
many  The  local  centre-right  CSU, 
the  sister  parly  of  Helmut  Kohl's 
CDU,  has  been  vociferous  in  its 
opposition.  Ai  a  time  when  neofas- 
cism  is  gaining  support  across  the 
country  it  Is  making  common 
cause  with  the  extreme  right 
Fbilowtng  defence-ministry  inst¬ 
ructions  to  counteract  the  negative 
image  of  the  German  army  the 
CSU’s  leader  in  Munich.  Peter 
Gauwefler  boycotted  the  show’s 
opening  rorpmony  and  held  his 
own  ceremony  of  remembrance  at 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
(Here  at  least  was  one  member  of 
the  Wehrmacht  nobody  could 
accuse  of  war  crimes.)  The  CSU’s 
ceremony  was  well  attended  by  old 
and  young,  some  of  them  carrying 
white  roses,  symbol  of  the  resis¬ 
tance  movement  during  the  Third 
Reich.  A  few  military  and  frater¬ 
nity  uniforms  were  in  evidence. 

For  the  exhibition’s  organisers 
and  their  hosts,  the  Social  Democ¬ 
ratic  city  council,  German  honour 
now  means  coming  clean  —  expos¬ 
ing  the  full  horror  of  the  atrocities 


perpetrated  by  previous  genera¬ 
tions.  But  Mayor  Christian  Ude 
and  his  colleagues  expect  trouble. 
No  posters  have  been  put  up  for 
fear  of  defacement  and  the  open¬ 
ing  ceremony  had  to  be  moved  at 
the  last  minute.  This  was  officially 
to  make  room  for  the  huge  crawl 
that  was  expected,  but  really  ,  to 
avoid  die  demonstrations  taking 
place  outside  the  Town  Hall,  where 
the  exhibition  is  being  held. 

Nevertheless.  Ude  proved  to  -be 
the  star  of  the  show;  earning  enthu¬ 
siastic  applause.  He  insisted  the 
exhibition  was  not  a  blanket  con¬ 
demnation  cf  the  Wehrmacht,  nor 
an  attempt  to  undermine  the  mod¬ 
ern  army  But  he  pulled  no 
punches.  His  generation  should  not 
feel  morally  superior;  he  said.  They 
should  count  themselves  lucky  they 
never  had  to  face  the  stark  choiceof 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  — 
serve  in  a  totalitarian  state  or  be 
eliminated  themselves.. . 

And  now  Munich  is  holding  its 
breath.  Far-right  groups  are  coordi¬ 
nating  resistance  to  toe  exhibition 
on  file  Internet  and  a  huge  neo- 
fascist  march  is  planned  for  today. 
A  veteran  of  the  U-Boat  Service¬ 
men's  Club  has  even  threatened  to 
set  himself  alijtot . 

Ude  has  asked  left-wing  groups 
not  to  oppose  pro-army  rallies,  but 
they  are  almost  certain  to  provoke 
further  dashes.  Groups  of  Young 

Socialists  are  already  on  the  streets. 

There  is  something  of  a  siege 
mentality  around  the  Town  Hall, 
where  riot  barriers  are  already 
neatly  stacked-  But  Munich  was 
always  like  this,  a  forward-looking 
city  hampered  by  a  reactionary 
hinterland.  And  it  may  take  more 
than  a  few  truly  honourable  men  to 
withstand  the  reaction. 

The  war  tM  Anrumauon  runs  until  Apri 
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Forget  aliens  and  cloned  sheep.  The  real  threat  to  life  as  we  know  It  is  an  over-excited  full-stop.  By  Stuart  Jeffries 


Mark  attacks! 


Provocations 


THE  exclamation  mark  Is 
obviously  a  phallic  sign. 
There  it  stands  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence,  proud  and 
erect,  countering  the  flaccidity 
of  the  horizontal  sequence  that 
precedes  It.  “Turned  out  nice 
again!"  “I  have  nothing  of 
interest  to  add!"  On  in  the  most 
revealing  example,  the  maga¬ 
zine  called  OEL 
Not  sure  how  the  dot  below 
toe  phallus  figures  in  all  this, 
but  let’s  not  let  a  negligible 
blob  stand  in  the  way  of  a  sexy 
theory.  The  exclamation  mark 
is  the  vertical  trying  to  pun  the 
prone  back  to  life.  Pull  harder! 

No  wonder;  then,  that  film 
directors,  pmgranunMnafcws, 
ail  those  with  some  dodgy  prod¬ 


uct  to  offload  on  a  jaded  public, 
increasingly  use  the  exclama¬ 
tion  mark  to  prop  op  their  lam¬ 
entable  efforts.  At  first  it  was 
an  intolerable  vulgarity.  Then 
the  mark  became  merely  a  fey 
little  fifing.  Helpi,  tt  would 
bleat  Oh!  What  A  Lovely  Wan 
it  would  slmpec  Oh!  Calcutta!, 
it  would  add,  with  unconvinc¬ 
ing  sauce. 

Balzac  once  wrote  to  his  pub¬ 
lisher  to  ask  how  his  book  was 
selling.  he  asked.  The  pub¬ 

lisher  instinctively  grasped  his 
meaning.  “1”  he  replied. 

All  too  often  now,  though,  the 
exclamation  mark  is  a  sign  of 
woe  rather  than  wit.  National 
Lottery  live!  is  a  leading 
example — as  though  there  were 
some  surprise  in  the  fact  it  is 
broadcast  live.  The  real  shock, 
which  would  make  an  exclama¬ 


tion  mark  entirely  proper, 
would  be  If  the  show  were 
National  Lottery  Recorded!. 

The  tendency  to  rely  on  the 
phallic  marie  is  growing.  In  a 
culture  of  anxiety  where  many 
are  so  unsure  of  their  values, 
the  exclamation  mark  is  a 
self-defeating  sign  of  quality 
“P*  purports  to  indicate  excite¬ 
ment,  fan,  to  be  a  hallmark  of 
pleasure.  Paradoxically,  though, 
it  achieves  toe  opposite:  such 


expressive  punctuation  only 
draws  attention  to  the  anxiety. 

On  Monday,  for  instance,  the 
cable  channel  Granada  Talk  TV 
launches  a  show  hosted  by  Audi 
Peters.  It’s  called  Showbiz  UK! 
and  seems  to  me  to  represent 
the  acme  of  despair 

You  can  see  the  problem: 
Showbiz  UK  without  the  excla¬ 
mation  mark  has  all  the  allure 
of  Sheep  Farming  New  South 
Wales.  But  the  punctuation 
only  makes  matters  worse:  tt 
adds  self-consciousness  to  the 
pitiful  nature  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  According  to  the  press 
release,  the  show  will  be  broad¬ 
cast  every  weekday  between  3 
and  4pm  and  the  presenter  will 
be  talking  to  well-known,  stars . 
Better  yet,  this  will  be  a  show 
where  the  viewer  can  turn  Inter- 
viewer.  Granada’s  typographi¬ 
cal  excess,  like  its  free  and  easy 
way  with  exclamation  marks, 
points  to  misplaced  attention- 
seeking.  “Showbiz  UK!  will  pnt 
the  buzz  back  into  talking  the 


biz!"  shouts  the  press  release. 
Get  out  of  town! 

But  exclamation  marks  don’t 
just  come  at  the  end  of  sen¬ 
tences  or  titles.  Think  of  Live 
TV.  Palnjfol,  1  know.  You  can 
stop  now.  Perhaps  Showbiz  UK1 
missed  a  trick:  it  could  have 
been  presented  by  And!  Peters. 

There  is  also  the  post-modern, 
tntertextual  usage.  Tim  Burton's 
film  Mars  Attacks!  is  a  parody 
in  word,  deed  and  scream  Inc 
exclamation  mark  of  the  fifties 
sci-fi  movie.  Mars  Attacks! 
Struthl  Lumme! 

The  problem  is,  once  you’ve 
played  the  exclamation  marie, 
where  do  you  go  next?  More 
exclamation  marks,  more  punc¬ 
tuation,  more  rubbish  that 
needs  to  be  artificially  propped 
up  by  dots  and  dashes.  Private 
Eye  satirised  this  tendency 
years  ago.  Glenda  Slagg— ■ 
crazy  mmeW  crazy  girlRl^i 
She  had  nothing  to  say,  no 
convictions,  no  values.  But 
bos  dld  she  end  with  a  bang! 
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J^nkly  obvious  after  half  an 

S^i*ttl,€^.gems- Who  ever 

would  have  thought  of  Smre 
skating  on  skis  instead  of  ice 

skates?  It  loses  a  little  elegance 
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ANNE  KARPF 
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I’VE  tried  to  get  exercised  by 
the  news  that  Nick  Ross  is  to 
leave  Call  Nick  Ross  (Radio  4). 
I*ve  attempted  to  feel  appalled  at 
the  prospect  of  another;  perhaps 
.  less  solidly  liberal,  steward  at 
the  helm.  But  neither  Ross  nor 
the  phane-izrare  the  kind  to  ■  ■ 
induce  passion.  Call  Nick  Ross 
mayhem  ahigh  profile,  but — 
whisper  it  softly  —  it’s  often 
hideously  boring. 

Ijist  week’s  show  on  the 
police  and  whether  they  could 
and  should  be  trusted  ,  is  the  ■ 
sort  of  important,  topical  issue 
that  should  ham  made  a  power- 
fill  programme.  Instead,  each 
caller  seemed  to  have  a  private, 
unconnected  agenda,  and  Ross 
himself  was  so  impeccably  apo¬ 
litical  that  he  could  have  been 
applying  lor  membership  of  the 
Royal  Family  I  fbimd  myself 
yearning  for  a  spot  of  bigotry 
I  hoped  Talk  Radio’s  phone- 
ins  would  be  nastier;  they  were, 
but  they  still  bored  me.  On 
Monday  Ibramy  Boyd  said  some 
sensible  things,  snch  as  making 
the  case  for  a  national  maxi¬ 
mum  wage  of  £30,000,  and  an 
Wednesday  some  silly  deliber¬ 
ately  provocative  ones,  like 
“Huge  lorries  are  wonderftd,” 
but  did  both  with  such  large 
helpings  of  narcissism  and  con¬ 
tempt  that  I  found  myself 
already  missing  Nick  Ross.  On 
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A  cat  just  out  of  The  cradle 
Holly  Slater.  iusT  2:$.  hut 
already  showing  -,icns  of 
sax  si'catne1-* 


The  cat  and  the  giraffe 


Wednesday  Scott  Chisholm  had 
Tory  and  Labour  MPs  doing 
what  they  do  in  pre-election 
campaigns — wrangle.  Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  anticipatory 
boredom? 

Last  Saturday  Benny  Green 
presided  over  an  LBC  London 
phone-in  in  which  every  «*Tkr 
seemed  to  know  him  and  to  have 
rang  before.  Most  sounded  as  if 
they  were  eligible  for  free  bus 
passes.  It  didn’t  make  riveting 
radio,  but  there  was  something 
attractive  about  their  powerful 

attafTiinwiT  to  th»  mlhii*  that 

formed  them.  It  might  be 
cheaper  fin:  them  Just  to  swap 
phone  numbers,  but  perhaps 
we’re  witnessing  the  growth  of 
a  new  kind  of  community 

Foolish  to  expect  treasure  in  a 
phone-in;  I  turned  to  Radio  4’s 
Document  instead.  This  living- 
history  series  looked  at 
Hungary  in  1989.  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  decisions  that  led  to  the  fall 
of  the  Berlin  WalL  Presenter 
George  Ftecberelictted  a  couple 
of  interesting  revelations,  but 
by  and  large  it  set  new  stan¬ 
dards  in  boredom,  with  former 
movers-and-shakers  giving 
excruciatingly  detailed 
accounts  of  covert  negotiations 
and  oldeconomle  realities.  - 
Broadcast  at  7.20pm,  it  must 
have  sent  swathes  of  listeners 
straight  back  to  the  telly 

I  sought  sparkle  in  TheLipmon 
Test  (Radio  4),  in  which  actress 
Maureen  Lipman  travels 
around  meeting  amateurs, 

beginning  with  veteran  tennis 
players,  but  I  found  only  one- 
liners  and  the  odd  good  but  old 
joke.  Finally  Radio  5  lave 
turned  in  Needles  Of  Injustice,  a 
report  about  employers’  and 
insurance  companies’  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  people  with  dia¬ 
betes,  but  each  useful  paint  was 
matched  by  commentary  cliche 
— people  fight  tooth  and  nail, 
their  blood  boils — as  if  Chris 
Morris  had  got  his  hands  on  the 
script  first  We  commonly  talk 
about  radio’s  riches  but  not  its 
detritus,  or  the  lassitude  it  can 
leave  in  its  wake. 


Harry  Gold  is  90,  Holly  Slater  23  —  but 
between  them  they  say  something 
special  about  jazz,  says  John  Fordham 


[The  groove 


The  great  drummer  Max 
Roach  once  observed, 
“Jazz  allows  you  to  sound 
SO  when  you  are  50  .  .  . 
when  you're  19  you 
should  sound  19.  Jazz  allows  you  to 
tell  the  truth.”  This  isn't  a  throw¬ 
away  aphorism.  Jazz,  in  its  fore¬ 
grounding  of  improvisation,  and 
its  embrace  of  perfection  and 
imperfection  not  only  within  one 
artist  but  sometimes  within  one 
tizne.  or  even  a  fleeting  phrase,  bal¬ 
ances  aspiration  and  pragmatism 
with  a  uniquely  expressive  toler¬ 
ance  and  warmth. 

This  week  brought  Roach's 
words  to  mind.  At  Ronnie  Scott's 
there  is  the  23-yeardd  tenor  saxo¬ 
phonist  EctUy  Slater  relaxed  and 
imaginative  winner  of  the  1996 
Louis  Award  for  hot  young  British 
things.  Slater  sounds  like  a  neo- 
classicist  this  week,  mostly  cruis¬ 
ing  on  a  regular  jazz  groove,  but 
her  competition  performances  last 
year  also  revealed  a  shrewd  musi¬ 
cal  intelligence  that  promises  a  lot 
And  on  Wednesday  at  a  heaving 
100  Club,  the  apparently  immortal 
tenor  and  baritone  saxophonist 


j  Harry  Gold  (a  diminutive  and 
h»mnmi75-loolring  man  Who,  in  the 
company  of  his  instrument  looks 
like  a  man  dancing  with  a  giraffe) 
i  celebrated  his  90th  birthday  by 
1  aading  his  amiably-swinging 
Pieces  Of  Eight  band  through  a 
breezy  set  of  Dixieland  and  main¬ 
stream  music.  Gold  was  born  in 
Dublin,  but  first  made  a  mark  on 
the  London  jazz  scene  when  he  was 
five  years  younger  than  sinter,  and 
when  jazz  itself  was  barely  a 
decade  old.  He  was  playing  with  the 
Metronomes  jazz  band  when  Louis 
Armstrong  was  still  to  record  his 
legendary  Hot  Fives  and  Hot  Sev¬ 
ens  discs,  and  Scott  Fitzgerald’s 
minting  of  the  notion  of  “The  Jazz 
Age”  was  only  three  years  off. 

At  the  100  Chib,  though  Gold’s 
own  solos  •  were  often  modestly 
underamplified  (though  the  com¬ 
bined  ages  of  the  performers 
weren’t  reflected  in  the  least  in  the 
vivacity  of  their  playing,  their  han¬ 
dling  of  the  technology  definitely 
was),  the  Pieces  Of  Eight  jubilantly 
waved  the  enduring  appeal  of  a 
garrulously  contrapuntal  branch 
of  jazz  at  the  audience,  and  reaf¬ 
firmed  the  polish  and  urbanity  var¬ 
ious  incarnations  of  this  band 
have  been  famous  for  since  1938. 


Small  man,  big  talent . . ,  Harry 
Gold  ‘dances  with  his  giraffe’ 

Possibly  less  polished  and 
urbane  was  Gold’s  admirers’ 
attempts  to  present  him  with  an 
inflatable  plastic  saxophone  for  the 
time  when  that  gargantuan  bari¬ 
tone  might  end  up  too  heavy  to  lift 
To  judge  by  his  expression,  Grid 
didn’t  look  as  if  he  felt  ready  for  it 

For  Holly  Slatec  all  this  would 
have  seemed  long  ago  and  far  away 
yet  she  is  a  child  of  precisely  the 


Michael  Billington  on  the  joy  of  Williams’s  ‘lost1  play,  revived  by  the  RSC 

Beautiful  Tennessee 


The  discovery 


^%TEVEN  FIMLOTTS  beauti- 
revival  of  Tennessee 
%Fwuuams's  Camino  Real  at 
the  Swan  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  is 
a  major  act  of  restoration.  A  play 
derided  by  the  American  critics  in 
1953  and  scarcely  known  in  Britain 
turns  out  to  be  a  highly  affecting 
meditation  on  time.  age.  death, 
loneliness  and  the  transcendent 
power  of  dreams  —  all  the  great 
Tennessee  Williams  themes. 

Far  from  being  obscure,  the  play 
is  disarmingly  direct  What  makes 
it  unusual  is  the  form  —  it  Is  con¬ 
structed  in  16  “blocks'*  —  and  the 
subordination  of  narrative  to 
mood.  The  action  takes  place  in  the 
gaudy  plaM  of  a  tropical  port 
where  luxury  and  poverty  collide. 
Into  a  town  populated  by  hustlers. 


Clown  king.. .  Darrell  D’SHva  as  Kiiroy 


conmen  and  stranded  romantics 
living  in  a  state  of  arrested  time, 
Williams  pitches  Kiiroy.  an  inno¬ 
cent  American  and  boring  champ. 
Though  he  represents  the  spirit  of 
youth  and  energy  Kiiroy  is  instinc¬ 
tively  drawn  to  the  town's  dam¬ 
aged  idealists;  the  plays  dynamic 


is  the  question  of  whether  he  win 
escape  with  his  dreams  intact. 

Williams  first  sketched  out  the 
play  shortly  after  writing  A  Street¬ 
car  Named  Desire,  and  its  theme  Is 
almost  identical:  the  trials  of  the 
poetic  spirit  in  a  corrupt  world. 
The  difference  is  that  where 


jazz  lineage  that  Gold  and  his  Dix¬ 
ieland  stylists  were  in  competition 
with  in  the  Fifties,  in  that  period's 
unforgiving  battle  between  tradi¬ 
tionalists  and  modernists.  Slater's 
style  echoes  Sonny  Rollins  in  par¬ 
ticular  and  also  the  methods  of  the 
generation  that  followed  Rollins* 
lead  In  the  sixties  and  seventies  — 
Joe  Henderson.  Joe  Lovano,  and 
their  young  descendants  like  the 
new  star  Joshua  Redman.  But 
Slater  maintains  this  is  just  the 
beginning. 

Recalling  the  night  she  decided 
to  sit  in  with  Betty  Carter;  and  that 
formidable  diva  tartly  observed 
“you  don’t  look  like  John 
Coltrane”,  Slater  said:  “It  was  a 
joke,  but  it’s  a  point  that  matters  to 
me.  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  done  of 
John  Coltrane  or  anybody  else.  I 
want  to  find  my  own  way" 

There  was  enough  of  an  indica¬ 
tion  in  Slater’s  performances  this 
week  that,  though  her  breathing 
and  fingers  don't  yet  translate  the 
stream  of  vivid  musical  conscious¬ 
ness  clearly  speeding  through  her 
brain,  she  has  the  chemistry  of 
assurance,  ambition,  technique 
and  energy  to  get  to  where  she 
means  to  be.  When  Courtney  Pine 
(now  both  a  staggering  sax  virtu¬ 
oso  and  a  musician  with  a  unique 
signature)  first  surfaced  in  the 
mid-eighties,  be  echoed  late  Sonny 
Rrilins  and  early  Coltrane.  and  his 
Jaw-dropping  technical  prowess 
sometimes  sounded  like  exercises. 
Holly  Slater  exhibits  the  abrasive 
tone  and  phrasing  of  a  hard-bop 


Blanche  is  defeated,  Williams  here 
allows  himself  a  measure  of  opti¬ 
mism.  Byron,  with  whom  Williams 
passionately  identifies,  announces 
before  departing  that  the  poet’s 
true  vocation  is  “to  influence  the 
heart".  And  Don  Quixote,  who 
embodies  both  heroic  individuality 
and  spiritual  generosity,  tops  and 
tails  the  play  finally  acting  as  Kil- 
roy’s  guide.  It  is,  in  the  end,  an 
affirmative  work  about  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  ideals. 

Romantic?  Certainly  Over-writ- 
ten?  Possibly  Yet  it  is  hard  not  to 
respond  to  Williams’s  overwhelm¬ 
ing  love  for  society’s  victims  and 
outcasts:  there’s  a  great  moment 
when  the  town’s  hotelier,  rebuked 
by  an  aristocrat  for  housing  so 
many  undesirables,  responds  that 
they  have  paid  the  same  price  as 
him  —  "desperation".  But  the  play 
also  confirms  my  long-held  view 
that  Williams,  under  his  flushed 
romanticism,  is  an  essentially 
comic  writer,  there  is  mirth  as  well 
as  melancholy  in  this  town  where 
Esmeralda,  the  local  gypsy’s  daugh¬ 
ter;  finds  her  virginity  restored  by 


saxophonist,  and  inclines  to 
Rollins'  use  of  derisory'  slurs  and 
short,  nagging  repeated  phrases, 
and  she  retains  the  pungency  of 
her  sound  in  slow  pieces  too,  which 
take  on  a  taut,  phlegmatic  air. 

Slater  also  writes  attractive 
themes,  though  at  the  moment 
firmly  locked  within  the  jazz  ortho¬ 
doxies  of  30  or  more  years  ago  — 
like  her  ruminatively  lustrous  bal¬ 
lad  And  Then  I  Woke  Up,  and  a 
brisk  mid-tempo  groover  called  The 
Mood  Was  There,  which  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  saxophonist  James  Moody 
and  sounds  rather  like  Let’s  Fall  In 
Love, 

Possessed  of  musicality  raw  but 
growing  technique,  and  an  easy  on¬ 
stage  grace.  Slater  is  a  rising  star, 
but  she  isn’t  alone,  as  a  concert  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  on 
Harry  Grid's  birthday  night  also 
rammed  home  when  jazz  professor 
Graham  Collier  led  a  band  of  preco¬ 
ciously  hard-nosed  virtuosi 
through  a  taxing  repertoire  of  orig¬ 
inals  and  classics. 

These  newcomers  inhabit  a  very 
different  British  jazz  world  to  the 
one  that  Harry  Gold  grew  up  in  (and 
triumphantly  rose  above),  with  its 
fears  of  technical  inadequacies,  and 
its  longing  looks  toward  the  States. 
If  they  can  deploy  these  new  ener¬ 
gies  to  combat  the  pervasive  grip  of 
the  neoclassical  movement  in  jazz, 
the  ways  they  will  find  to  make  the 
music  afresh  should  be  worth 

waiting  for.  _ 

HoUy  Stater  ptays  Ronn®  Scott's  in 
London  tonight  (01 71-439  0747). 


the  moon  and  where  Baron  de 
Charius  goes  cruising  outside  a 
hotel  called  the  Ritz  Men  Only 

Camino  Real  emerges  as 
Williams’s  great  “lost”  play  and  is 
here  given  a  spectacularly  good 
production  that  has  the  right  air  of 
decayed  fiesta.  Yolanda  Sonnabend 
has  also  designed  a  magnificently 
atmospheric  set  in  which  art  deco 
grandeur  blends  with  encaged 
squalor  under  Peter  Mumford's 
sultry  late-afternoon  lighting. 

The  acting  is  also  first-rate.  Dar¬ 
rell  D’Silva’s  Kiiroy  has  exactly  the 
right  buoyant  innocence.  Susan¬ 
nah  York’s  Marguerite  is  both 
dreamily  sensual  and  filled  with 
an  iron  determination  to  escape. 
Peter  Egan's  Casanova  has  the 
pathos  or  the  ageing  lover  living 
off  memories  and  the  kindness  of 
strangers.  And  there  is  high-pro¬ 
file  support  from  Leslie  Phillips, 
Emily  Branj  and  David  Codings. 
Time,  which  haunts  every  line  of 
this  yearningly  poetic  play,  has 
been  for  kinder  to  Williams  than 
his  critics. 


The  Rambert  is  missing  one  vital  ingredient— 
great  choreography,  says  Judith  Mackrell 


2  ACADEMY  AWARD”  NOMINATIONS 

*  - BEST  SUPPORTING  ACTRESS  *  BEST  COSTUME  DESIGN  - - — 

FROM  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  fiTHE  PIANO’ 

A  FILM  BY  JANE  CAMPION 


seeking  a  dance 


The  letdown 


m^AMBERT  Dance  Company 
lif  boast  some  c f  the  profes- 
■  Esion's  finest  —  a  group  of 
vividly  individual  dancers  who 
move  with  a  juicy  power;  honed  by 
fine  edged  precision.  Yet  under 
Christopher  Bruce’s  direction  we 
have  yet  to  see  them  in  choreogra¬ 
phy  that  kicks  them  into  top  gear 

Bruce’s  new  work  Stream  is  a 
good  piece  <tf  choreography  A 
steady  tension  runs  through  the 
movement  which  binds  the  dancers 
in  tight  jagged  patterns.  The  effect 
is  to  create  a  sense  of  erotic  wan¬ 
ness,  to  make  the  air  crackle 
between  the  dancers.  Yet  it  doesn't 
add  up  to  an  engrossing  stage 
world.  The  problem  is  partly  Philip 
Chamban’s  electronically  treated 
score.  Like  so  many  of  Bruce’s  cho¬ 
sen  scores  it  can  carry  clever  dance 
but  itdoesnt  add  up  to  a  viewpoint 
with  which  the  choreography  has 
to  wrestle.  . 

Kim  Brandstrup’s  Eidolen  is  by 
contrast  a  more  ambitious  work 
than  much  of  the  dance  he  makes 
for  his  own  company  Arc,  probably 


because  Rambert’s  dancers  offer 

him  a  wider  range  of  skills.  There 
are  some  lovely  dusters  of  steps, 
big  lifts  contrasted  with  odd  intro¬ 
spective  balances  which  ride  over 
the  tension-held  lushness  cf  Kim 
Hehreg’s  score.  But  the  dramatic 
logic  of  the  work  suffers  from 
familiar  Brandstrup  flaws  in  that  it 
gets  a  group  of  people  in  contesting 
motion,  without  ever  revealing 
|  their  personalities  to  os. 

The  story  parallels  the  old 
Romantic  theme  of  a  lover  who 
abandons  his  nice  girlfriend  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  tormenting  image  of  female 
:  beauty  though  in  Brandstrup's  ver¬ 
sion  the  femme  fatale  is  dressed  in 
red  rather  than  the  usual  white 
tun*  She  gets  her  come-uppance  at 
the  end  when  she's  stripped  of  her 
scarlet  finery  and  is  left  looking 
frail  and  diminished  in  white 
underclothes.  The  other  women 
wear  scarlet  petticoats  too  but  they 

hide  thpm  modestly  under  their 
grey  skirts.  It’s  a  curiously  grim 
morality  tale  from  which  we  leam 

it’s  best  not  to  flauntour  assets.  _ 


Canterbury  Madcws  Thb&W  Mattel  S 
to  8.  Tour  detaBs  (0181 -9954246). 
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KIDMAN 


“A  CINEMATIC 
MASTERPIECi 

—Effortlessly 
blending  film, 
art  and  literature 
at  a  level  not 
seen  before  ” 

THE  DAILY  MAB. 

“Nicole  Kidman 
gives  a 

HEAKT- 

BREAUNGLY 

LOVELY 

performance" 

COSMOPQUTAN 


JOHN  . 

MALK0V1CH 


BARBARA 

HERSHEY 


TRULY 

MERJSING 

WTRAIT 

■ole  Kidtnatt's 
ling  intensity 
tolds  you 
triiraHed" 

UNO  STONE 

UXTLXGLY 

IUT/FLL 

iaption  of 
try  James’* 
vL.A  feast 
the  eyes  “ 

MtlE  CLAIRE 


I—  NOW  SHOWING  AT  A  CINEMA  NEAR  YOU 


20  SPORTS  NEWS 


Golf 


Spanish  fly  high 
and  nose-dive 


David  Davtos  in  Dubai 


Domingo  Hospital,  a 

retired  commercial 
pilot,  winged  bis 
way  through  some 
fierce  desert-  winds  to  a  68  in 
the  Dubai  Classic  to  take  a 
two-shot  lead  on  134,  IQ  under 
par.  after  two  rounds.  Ian 
Woosnam  and  Bernhard 
linger  are  the  players  imme¬ 
diately  behind  him,  with  Colin 
Montgomerie  and  Raymond 
Bums  a  further  stroke  away. 

Greg  Norman,  at  five 
under,  is  not  out  of  it  either, 
but  the  two  men  wbo  played 
off  for  this  title  in  1992  most 
assuredly  are-  Severiano  Bal¬ 
lesteros,  who  five  years  ago 
opened  up  with  rounds  of  €8 
and  67.  produced  74  and  84 
this  year,  while  the  man  he 
beat,  Ronan  Rafferty,  missed 
the  cut  by  six.  Norman’s  fel¬ 
low  Australian  Ian  Baker- 
Finch  also  missed  out  again, 
having  still  beaten  the  cut 
only  once  in  2v:  years. 

Norman,  who  lost  a  six- 
stroke  lead  and  with  it  the  US 
Masters  last  April,  knows 
what  golf  can  do  to  a  player, 
good  and  bad.  After  his  68  yes¬ 
terday  he  said:  “My  heart 
bleeds  for  Seve  and  it  bleeds 
for  lan  Baker-Finch.  These 
guys  have  been  great  players 
and  are  great  guys;  your 
heart  goes  out  to  them. 

“The  game  needs  them  both 
and  the  game  over  here  needs 
Seve.  He's  still  got  the  cha¬ 
risma.  He  has  an  aura.  There 
are  certain  individuals  in  the 
world  that  you  feel  the  energy 
from.  Nelson  Mandela  was 
one  to  me,  George  Bush  and 
Bill  Clinton.  People  of  that  ilk 
have  this  aura,  and  that's 
why  we  want  Seve  back.” 

Norman  added:  "My  disap¬ 
pointments  weren't  84s.  My 
disappointments  were  play¬ 
ing  well  and  finishing  second; 


those  things  were  easier  pills 
to  swallow.  Knowing  Seve  the 
way  I  have  for  20  years,  this 
has  got  to  be  killing  him.  But 
it's  difficult  to  walk  up  to  a 
guy  with  that  much  talent 
and  that  much  of  a  record  and 
give  him  advice,  because  Seve 
is  a  self-made  individual 
“The  only  solution  comes 
from  within  yourself.  I  had  to 
have  a  long  talk  to  myself  in  a 
mirror  to  find  out  what  1 
wanted  to  get  out  of  myself 
That's  what  got  me  out  of  it 
because  it's  very  difficult  to 
lie  to  yourself." 


‘My  heart  bleeds 
for  Seve.  The 
game  over  here 
needs  him’  — 
Greg  Norman 


Hospital,  the  leader,  is 
something  of  a  philosopher, 
too.  He  gave  up  being  a  pilot 
because  he  felt  it  was  not 
quite  right  to  make  money 
when  risking  people’s  lives. 
There  was  also  his  experience 
in  a  light  aircraft  at  Reus  air¬ 
port  near  Tarragona.  The  air¬ 
port  is  plagued  by  high  winds 
and  one  day  Hospital  found 
“that  the  speed  I  had  for  land¬ 
ing  was  inferior  to  the  speed 
of  the  wind.  In  other  words,  I 
was  going  backwards.  I 

landed  a  bit  like  a  helicop¬ 
ter".  At  least  in  golf  if  you 
crash  and  burn  you  do  not  ac¬ 
tually  kill  yourself. 

Jose  Maria  Olazabal  was  in 
contention  after  eight  holes 
of  the  second  round  when  he 
was  brought  to  a  shuddering 
halt  by  that  meteorological 
impossibility,  a  snowman  in 
the  desert  Rather  than  say 


the  word  "eight”  professional 
golfers  describe  such  a  score 
at  one  hole  as  a  “snowman”, 
ami  Olazabal  ran  full  tilt  into 
one  at  the  18th.  his  ninth  hole. 

By  that  time  he  had  birdied 
the  13th  and  17th  to  go  to  five 
-under,-  only  three -behind  the 

leaders.  A  birdie  at  the  long 
18th  would  have  meant  him 
moving  on  to  the  leaderboard. 
However,  the  Spaniard,  in  a 
totally  unexpected  position  in 
his  comeback  event,  hit  a  hor¬ 
rible  hook  into  the  palm  trees, 
his  recovery  found  the  fronds 
and  clattered  down  into  the 
roots  and  he  had  to  play  his 
third  left-handed,  chopping  it 
out  on  to  the  fairway.  From 
there  he  had  no  chance  of 
reaching  fop  green  and  even¬ 
tually  he  had  to  hole  from 
four  fret 

That  one  calamity  took  him 
from  contention  to  a  cause  for 
concern  regarding  the  cut  for, 
as  the  wind  grew  stronger, 
the  course,  already  difficult, 
became  more  so.  Olazabal 
was  in  bunkers  at  the  2nd  and 
3rd  holes,  failing  each  time  to 
get  down  In  two.  This  is  the 
one  area  of  his  game  that  has 
been  overlooked  during  his 
iiiTiwas  since  there  is  no  bun¬ 
ker  by  the  practice  green  near 
his  home. 

There  were  signs  that  his 
course  management  yet 
to  be  fully  sharpened.  At  the 
3rd,  5th  and  8th  holes  he 
found  decision  making  diffi¬ 
cult  changing  clubs  for  the 
second  shot  He  also  had  the 
same  problem  on  the  tee  at 
the  short  7th.  It  was  under¬ 
standable  given  the  swirling, 
gusting  wind  but  the  old  Ollie 
would  have  been  more 
decisive. 

Nevertheless  he  was  happy 
to  have  achieved  his  ambition 
In  Dubai:  to  make  the  cut  “I 
played  19  holes  today,"  he 
said,  smiling.  “That  18th 
counts  as  two." 


Second  instalment . .  ■  Germany’s  Bernhard  Langer  plays  his  second  shot  to  the  9th  green 
at  the  Emirates  Club,  where  he  is  lying  joint  second  at  halfway  with  Ian  Woosnam,  whose 
round  of  67  was  the  best  of  the  day.  Colin  Montgomerie,  the  defending  champion,  is  one 
stroke  further  back  after  a  last-hole  bogey,  his  first  of  the  tournament  qavkd  cannon 


Boxing 


Leonard  faces  the  test  of  time  and  Camacho 


John  Rawling  in  Atlantic  City  on  how  the 
Sugar  Man  plans  to  turn  back  the  dock  tonight 


(EARLY  10  years  has 
I  passed  since  Sugar  Ray 
iLeonard  outpointed 
Marvin  Hagler  in  one  of  the 
classic  middleweight  contests 
of  all  time.  Then,  Leonard 
was  hailed  a  miracle  worker. 
Now.  there  are  those  who 
question  his  sanity. 

The  fighter  who  captivated 
the  world  with  his  athleticism 
and  bravery  turns  41  next 
week.  Tonight,  in  Atlantic 
City.  Hector  “Macho”  Cama¬ 
cho.  a  loud-mouthed  braggart 
from  Puerto  Rico,  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  consign  Leonard 
and  his  sizeable  ego  to  boxing 
history. 

Six  years  ago  in  New  York 
Terry  Norris  pounded  Leon¬ 
ard  to  a  bloody  defeat  in  a 
World  Boxing  Council  light- 
middleweight  title  fighL  It 
was  only  the  second  defeat  of 


Weekend  fixtures 


(3  0  uotesa  staled! 
ia-1  -  alWcfcoti 

Soccer 

FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 

Blackburn  v  Sunderland _ 

Derby  w  Chelsea  - 
Ewerton  v  Arsenal. 


Leeds  v  West  Mam  _____ 

Man  Utd  v  Coventry _ 

Newcastle  v  Southampton  _ 
Shell  Wod  v  Middlesbrough . 

Tottenham  v  Nottm  Forest _ 

Wimbledon  v  Leicester _ 


Aslon  Villa  v  Liverpool  (4.0) 

FA  THUFHYi  ThM  rocracfli  Altrincham  * 


Bisltoo  Auckland.  Ashton  Utd  v  Hyde  Ut£ 
Colwvn  aiy  v  St  Leonards.  Dorchesur  v 
Wound.  Otouctmtar  C  v  Runcorn:  Hoy 
bndga  »  Kidderminster;  Morecembo  v  Dag 
ft  Red.  Stovensge  v  Gulselsv. 
aw  VAUXHALL  COW— m  Bromo- 
<jnove  v  Noruiwlth:  Dover  v  Soutnport; 
Gales  head  v  Haves.  Hodnestord  v  Tenord; 
Kettering  v  Stotybrldge.  Macclesfield  v 
Famborautfi:  Rinhden  A  D'monds  v 

Slough  Welling  v  Hah  fax 

lets  UUCHKr  Prwlsr  DMdan  Ayfes- 
Dury  v  Bishop’s  Stafford;  Bromley  v  En¬ 
dow.  Chartsoy  Tn  v  Hliehln;  DuMcb  v  Har¬ 
row  Bcr.  Klngstonun  v  Hendon;  Puffiest  * 
Staines.  St  Albans  v  Carshalton;  Sutton 
Uld  V  Boreham  Wood;  Voadlng  v  Yaovll. 
Mrab  Aldershot  Tn  v  Croydon;  Barton 
Rvr«  v  Basingstoke  Tn.  Barkltamsted  Tn  v 
Abingdon  Tn.  Billencay  Tn  v  Moleeey: 
Bognor  R09S  Tn  v  Convey  Mona:  Heme- 
ten  v  Marlow:  Maidenhood  um  v  Leyton 
Pennant  Thame  Utd  v  Ctwsham  UM;  Toot- 
mg  a  Mitcham  uu  v  Uxbridge:  Whyte! eate 
v  Wokingham  Tn.  Worthing  v  Walton  ft 
Horxium  Seeratoi  Barking  v  Hungerford 
Tn.  Bedford  Tn  v  wttham  Tn;  CnaHom  SI 
Poier  v  Leighton  Tn;  Ctl  as  hunt  v  Bansteod 
Am.  Dorking  v  Were:  Edgtraro  Tn  V  Bruck- 
non  Tn.  Egham  Tn  v  Collier  Row  &  R-. 
Hemel  Hempstead  v  Wtvenhoe  Tn:  htor- 
sham  v  Windsor  &  E-Mel  Police  v LMther- 
hoad:  T.ibury  v  WemHay  Think  Avelay  v 
Wealdstono;  E  Thurrock  UU  v  Trine  Tn. 
Epsom  ft  E  v  Clapton.  Hornchurch  v  Cam- 
Bortoy  Tn.  Kingsbury  Tn  v  Braintree  Tn: 
Lewes  v  Herflord  Til  Southall  v  Harlow  Tm 
Wlngato  ft  Fin  v  Flagman  Htn 
M  MARTENS  LEAGUE.  Premier  me- 
■atom  Ashford  Tn  v  Worcester  C;  Pffiftpr1* 
Tn  v  SKungboume:  Burton  Alb  v  Kings 
Lynn:  Cnmtxtogo  C  u  Halesowen;  Cnolms- 
terd  v  Sudbury  Tn:  Gravesend  ft  n  v  Gra*. 
[ojr  Rvrs.  Hastings  v  Athersune.  Merthyr  v 
Cheltenham;  Newport  AFC  V  Crawley  Tn; 
Nuneaton  v  Salisbury.  IHUImJ  DMrion 
Becwonh  uu  v  naptwea  Tn.  Evesham  Utd 
»  Steflord  Rngrs.  Hinckley  Tn  v  Tamroth. 
Paget  Rngrs  v  Btiatnn  Tn.  Rounds  Tn  v 
Reddllch  Utd:  SoWnA  Bor  v  Grantham  Tn; 
Staurenasa  v  Dudley  Tn;  VS  Rugby  v 
Snopshed  Dynamo.  Sotofcam  rrtilrtn.ii 
Wiley  v  Erith  A  Botvodera;  Dwxfard  v 
WdKrtooviRo;  Hahef  Am  London  ¥  Qevo- 
don  Th;  Root  Tn  v  Ftrohem  Tit,  Witney  Tn 
v  Buckingham  Tn;  Yale  Th  v  Form}  Green; 

EEE .'V®8*3  v  “"ywith;  Trow¬ 
bridge  Tn  v  Margate. 

H-W  eOUNYT—  LEAGUE:  Rm  Ota- 
Mara  Atherton  Cafllarlas  v  Maina  Road; 
euwipMi  n m  v  Moesley;  Buracougn  v 
fensondaie  lltd;  Chaddenen  v  Booth; 
Eashvood  Hanley  v  Nantwfch  Tn;  Stetson 
NE  v  St  Helens  Tn;  Hoiker  OB  v  Kldogrowa 
AUV  Penrith  v  NowcmBe  Tir.  Prescot 
Cables  v  Trqitord.  Saltan  C  ■  Daraeir 
Vauxhali  GM  v  CUtneroe, 


the  Sugar  Man's  professional 
career  but  it  was  so  emphatic 
that  Leonard’s  own  family 
pleaded  with  him  to  quit  for 
good.  He  has  not  fought  since. 

Money,  Leonard  insists,  is 
not  the  motivation  for  his 
return.  He  said  this  week: 
*Tm  just  going  back  to  my 
Job,  doing  what  I  do  best  In 
two  or  three  years’  time  it 
would  be  too  late.  People  have 
said  Tm  greedy  and  stupid 
and  every  word  of  criticism  is 
like  taking  a  shot  to  the  head. 
I  know  the  dangers  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  myself. 

"I  don’t  intend  to  get  hit 
But  when  I  do,  Tm  ready.  You 
have  to  understand  that  I  en¬ 
joy  doing  this.” 

His  father  Cicero  and  older 
brothers  Roger  and  Kenny 
have  been  by  his  side  con¬ 
stantly  through  the  whirl  of 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Bradford  C  v  Man  C _ 


Grimsby  v  Birmingham . 
Norwich  v  Huddersfield . 
Oxford  Uld  v  C  Palace  _ 

Pori  Vale  v  Reading - 

Portsmouth  v  Shelf  Utd. 

OPR  v  Oldham - 

Southend  v  Barnsley — 
Swindon  v  Charlton. 


Wolverhampton  v  Ipswich _ 

Tomorrow 

Bolton  v  West  Brom  (2.10)  _ 
Second  Division 
Bournemouth  v  Shrewsbury. 

Bristol  Rvrs  v  Walsall _ 

Crewe  v  Gillingham  _ 
Millwsli  v  Wycombe. 


Notts  Co  v  Brentford _ 

Peterborough  v  Chesterfield . 
Plymouth  v  Blackpool _ 


Preston  v  Bury. 
Stockport  v  Rotherham . 
Watford  v  Bristol  C  _ 

Wrexham  v  Burnley _ 

York  v  Luton _ 

Third  Division 
Carlisle  v  Lincoln . 


Darlington  v  Brighton  __ 
Fulham  v  Chester  ___ 
Hartlepool  v  Scunthorpe. 
Herelord  v  Exeter  _____ 

Hull  v  Northampton _ 

L  Orient  v  Barnet _ _ 


Mansfield  v  Cambridge  Uld  _ 
Rochdale  v  Torquay _ 

Swansea  v  Cardiff  {12.0,  a-t) 
UVUBOUD  ISMUB  FVotri 
Accrington  Stanley  v  wiratad  met  Albe- 
ten  Tn  v  Charley;  Boston  uu  v  Lancaster; 
Buxton  v  Barrow;  Frtckley  v  Marine; 
Gainsborough  v  Leek  Tm  Spenrrymoor  v 
Emley;  Witten  Alb  v  Btyth  Spartans.  PVal 
DhUuni  Congletan  Tn  v  Leigh;  Curznn 
Ashton  v  Radaiflu  Bar  Eastwood  Tn  v 
Far&ley  Celtic;  Harrogate  Tn  v  Affreton  Tm 
Lincoln  Utd  v  Wortangun:  NeiharileU  v 
FHxtom  Stecksbrldge  PS  v  Grams;  We«- 
rtngton  Tn  v  Bradford  PA;  wnidey  Boy  v 
Droyfstien;  Worksop  Tn  v  Ot  Harwood  Tn. 
NORTHERN  COUNTIES  BAST  LEAGUE: 
Premier  DhMatn  Balper  Tn  v  Miiltby 
MW;  Densby  UM  v  Hatfield  Malm  Giaa- 
aho lighten  WaH  v  Hallam;  Hucknoll  Tn  v 
Li  versed  go:  N  Ferriby  IM  *  Armtnorpe 
wwt:  Osoett  Alb  v  Arnold  Tn;  Pontefract 
Cote  V  Bring  Tn.  Selby  Tn  v  Achfleld  Utrr. 
ShelHeld  *  OssettTn:  TTiaddoy  v  Pickering 

PONTMS  LEAGUE  CUPx  Onrap  Onra 
Fowpaw*  Bwnley  v  Oldham. 

S-B  COUNTWS  LEAGUE  I11J1  unfess 
•wed):  Feet  MiMuiu  Chflrtton  Ath  v 
Arsenal:  Cheisaa  v  Leyton  Orient  Fulham 
V  Nonrich  C:  Ipswlcn  v  Mill  wall:  Ports¬ 
mouth  v  Gillingham:  opr  v  Cambridge  Uu 
WMSfc  Tottenham  v  Southend  Utd;  Wat¬ 
ford  v  waa  Ham.  Second  Dhata  Bar- 
net  v  Cdtemter  uu:  Boumamoutn  v 
RMdteg:  Brentford  v  Bristol  C:  Brighton  v 
Brian  Rws:  Crystal  Patau  v  Oxford  uu. 
Swindon  v  Tottenham;  Wimbledon  v  Luton 
Tn,  Wycombe  v  Southampton 
■WM  LEAOIIE:  PMratar  DfeMorn  Ards 
v  Olrnitoran;  Crusaders  v  Portadown. 
Qenavon  v  CUftonvtlle.  Urrlted  •  cofe- 
raina  Fire*  BMitak  BaHymena  v  Baliy- 
oanr,  Comae  v  Bangor;  Lama  v  Qntatfi 
Tn;  Nowiy  v  DlslUKxy. 


press  conferences,  public 
workouts  and  television  in¬ 
terviews  this  week.  Alongside 
them  a  handsome  and  well- 
muscled  23-year-old  has 
watched  Sugar  Ray’s  every 
move:  his  son  Ray  junior. 

The  young  man  recently 
graduated  from  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  and  hopes  to  make  an 
NFL  career  in  gridiron.  In¬ 
heriting  his  tether’s  matinee- 
idol  smile  and  easy  manner, 
he  is  very  much  a  chunk  off 
the  old  block  and  yet  admits 
to  doubts  over  his  tether’s 
comeback. 

“In  the  Norris  fight  he  took 
a  beating.  But  there  were 
reasons.  He  was  going 
through  a  divorce  [from  Ray’s 
mother  Juanita]  and  he 
wasn't  focused-  When  he  said 
he  was  coming  back,  I  said  if 
you  can’t  be  focused  then  you 
shouldn’t  be  doing  it  at  alL 

“Evander  Holyfleld  had  the 
‘eye  of  the  tiger*  when  he 
fought  Mike  Tyson.  If  you 
have  the  ability  and  you  be¬ 


B ELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 

Aberdeen  V  Rangor* 

Celtic  v  Hearts  _______ 


Dundee  Utd  v  Dunfermline . 
Hibernian  v  Motherwell  _ 
Raith  v  Kilmarnock _ 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

East  Fife  v  Dundee  -  - 
Falkirk  v  St  Mirren  _____ 

Gr  Morton  v  Sorting - 

Partlcfc  v  Airdrie _ _ 


St  Johnstone  v  Clydebank. 
Second  Division 
Ayr  v  Berwick . 


Clyde  v  Queen  of  South _ 

Dumbarton  v  Brechin _ 

Livingston  v  Hamilton  ___ 
Stenhousemulr  v  Stranraer . 
Third  Division 

Arbroath  v  East  Stirling _ 

Inverness  CT  v  Alloa _ 

Montrose  v  Ross  Co . 


Queen's  Perk  v  Forfar _ 

PEMRATKJN  BREWERY  NORTHERN 
UUMMIBi  PM  BMoIra  BetfHngton  Ter¬ 
riers  v  Durham  C*  Bfllingnam  Syn  v  Eas- 
IngteiX  Crook  Tn  v  Tow  Law  Tn:  Gutebor- 
Ougn  Tn  v  Murton;  Morpeth  Tn  v  West 
Auckland;  RTM  Newcastle  v  Soeham  R& 
SWkton  V  Wht toy  Trc  South  Shields  v 
Dunsron  Fed;  Stockton  v  Chaster  Le 
Street  Wfttckham  v  Cornett. 

SCMSWFIX  DBtaCT  LEACUOi  Premier 
DMduw  Baciwell  Uld  v  Elmore;  Barnsta¬ 
ple  Tn  w  Calno  Tn.  Bleetord  Tn  v  Odd 
Dawn  AUu  Bridgwater  Tn  v  Paul  ton  Rvrs; 
Briellngtan  v  Bridport  Bristol  MF  v  Chard 
Tn:  Chippenham  Tn  v  Taunton  Tm  Tiverton 
Tn  v  MangateflekJ  UM:  Torrlngton  v  West- 
bury  Uhl 

UMAUB  OF  WALES:  Aberystwyth  v 
Ebbw  Vale.  Ceemartan  Tn  v  Ton  Pentre; 
Caeraws  v  Bangor  C:  Coma  us  Bay  v  Barry 
Tn;  Cwmbran  v  Conwy,  Flint  Tn  v  Carmar¬ 
then  Tn  (£30);  biter  cable-Tel  v  Holywell 
(230);  Uan&antRraU  v  Briton  Ferry;  Porth¬ 
madog  v  Weishpooi. 

PA*  MATKIKAL  LOAOUEz  Mntor  Dk- 
■etara  Hnn  Harps  v  Hams  Farm  Ewerton 
(7301:  Sligo  Rvrs  v  Snelboume  (730) 
Tomorrow t  UCO  v  Cork  C  (3.16). 

Tonramn* 

PA  WOMEN'S  PREMIER  LBAQUB3 
Rathjojl  Dhrtelnn:  Tran  mere  Row  Ladles 
v  Liverpool  FC  Lades  (10). 

Rugby  Umm 

FIVE  NATIONS  CHAMPMMSMPi  Eng- 
land  v  France  pv**onham}.  Scotland  v 
Imtand  (MurrayfleML  . 

COURAON  CLUBS  CHAMPtpNSHIPl 
to—  Three!  Exeter  v  Lyttoey.  Horro- 
gata  v  London  Welsh;  Leads  v  wataall; 
Uverpool  St  Holem  v  Havant;  Otter  V 
FjJdo:  Reeding  w  Cimon  (130);  Roaslyn  Pk 
v  Mari  ay;  Whadedaie  v  Redruth.  *—tr— 
Pawn  North:  Aw»tria  w  Stourbridge;  Blr- 
frungltam/SalUndl  »  Kendal:  Hrateord  v 
StWBaid;  Lichfield  v  Worcester  Preston 
Grasshoppers  v  Maneftogur;  Sandal  v 
SMMitTrtnc  Wlnnlngam  Park  v  Nunea¬ 
ton.  IwOb  Barking  v  Berry  HQJ:  Met 
PVIce  v  High  Wycombe;  North  Watsltam  v 
CamiMrisy.  Tabard  v  Chariton  Park:  WBs- 
toiHS-Uare  v  Plymouth.  Tomorrow*  Chol- 
bmham  v  Askemns  (330);  Henley  v 
NewDury. 

SWALAC  CUP:  Seventh 

v  Bridgena  IS30). 


■  Treareriy 


lieve  in  it,  you  can  do  it  I 
looked  into  my  tether’s  eyes 
and  I  knew  that  it  was  right 

"When  I  was  younger,  he 
fought  Tommy  Hearns,  Ro¬ 
berto  Duran  and  the  rest  I 
was  there  but  he  was  like  two 
people.  I  switched  on  the  tele¬ 
vision  and  there  was  the 
superstar.  Then  he  came 
home  and  he  was  Dad.  Now  I 
have  an  appreciation  for 
everything  that  he  does. 

"He  revels  in  the  limelight 
Above  being  a  boxer  he’s  an 
entertainer.  He  loves  the  ca¬ 
maraderie  and  the  audience. 
He’s  hack  because  he  loves  it 
He  felt  he  needed  to  return  for 
the  good  of  boxing.” 

Boxing  would  be  done  no 
favours  by  Leonard  suffering 
another  bad  beating.  Cama¬ 
cho,  at  only  5ft  7in  much  the 
smaller  man,  is  34  years  old. 
The  age  difference  could  be  a 
factor  but  Leonard  is  unlikely 
to  have  big  problems  from  Ca¬ 
macho's  southpaw  style.  It  is 
Questionable  also  whether  the 


WELSH  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  (2-30). 
W  Dtwtatora  Ebbw  Vata  v  CanJffl:  Uan- 
•Ml  v  CoerpWlly  N  aw  bridge  v  Neath. 
T— mu  Fontypmta  v  Swansea  (2. *6). 
Swesnd  DMatom  Blackwood  v  Maasteg. 


_  Ai  Pontypool  w  Blacfc- 
heaUi  (1.0);  Richmond  v  Cross  Keys, 
flroop  Bi  S  wale*  Police  v  Coventry 
(330).  Naftwnaft  Moseley  w  Abercynon. 
Ikae  IS  Nottingham  v  Abertlllery.  Post 
pawdi  UWIC  v  Waked  old.  Tomorrow: 
Bedford  v  Aberavon.  (knap  m  Uondovary 
v  London  Scottish  (230);  Rotherham  v 
VstradgynUls;  Rugby  v  Bonymaen. 

CLUB  MATCH  rar  Edinburgh  Acads  v 
Mendoza  (Arg)  (11.0):  Bristol  v  Dunvant 


Rugby 

NATIONAL  CONrotSMCE  LBAQUE 
(230);  I'wwltr  Egremont  v  Msyflela. 
Heworth  v  Beverley  Lock  Lane  v  West 
Hull;  Saddloworth  v  Wigan  St  Patricks; 
Wootston  v  Leigh  Miners.  First  DMsIom 
Askam  w  East  Leeds;  Barrow  Island  w 
Walney  Central;  Leigh  East  v  Maiom; 
Oulton  v  Blockbroofc;  Thomnlll  w  East- 
moor.  Isoond  DMatom  Dewsbury  Moor  w 
York  Acorn;  Feathersune  Amateur  v  Shaw 
Crase:  HuU  Dockers  v  Ecclea;  IBItoro  v 
fledhfU;  Normanun  v  SJriaugh. 


SILK  CUT  PLATO 
ley  v  Wtdnee. 


i  Bram- 


Featfieratone  v  Hull  KR 
(330):  Hudderaheld  v  Whitehaven  1330); 
Hull  v  Swlnton  (3.  IS);  Wakefield  v  Dews- 
bury  1330):  Woriangron  v  Keighley. 
SECOND  DftnSKXb  Corltela  w  Batfey 
Hunslet  w  Lancashire  Lyra  (330):  Leigh  v 
Barrow:  Rochdale  v  Doncaster. 
ntmOLY  MTCW  Wigan  w  Casttaford. 


BUDWEZSGR  LEMMA  Crystal  Palace  v 
Leopards  (730);  Derby  v  Newcastle  (730); 
Kernel  ft  Watford  v  Birmingham  (730): 
Leicester  v  Sheffield  (730);  Thames  Valley 
v  Manchester  (A0).  Totnenram  Birming¬ 
ham  v  Derby  (4-15.  NEC  Birmingham): 
Newcastle  v  Crystal  Palace  (530). 
NATIONAL  LBAOUA  Has  PM  Dtr- 
Istora  Bury  ft  Bolton  v  Liverpool  (730); 
Coventry  V  BriUOn  (730):  Solent  v  Car  dm 
(8.0);  Ware  v  Mid  Sussex  (8.0);  Westmin¬ 
ster  v  Stockton  (S3).  Tamara  Mid 
Sussex  v  Liverpool  £10):  Plymouth  v  Nol- 
tirtgnam  [43 K  Stockton  v  Coventry  (43): 
Westmlnstar  v  Ware  (73)  ■onra  not 
PMilra  Barking  ft  Dag  v  London  (83):  C 
Palace  v  Nottingham  (£30);  Rhondda  v 
Ipswich  (030);  Thames  VaBey  v  Spoith- 
ome  (5.46):  Harlasden  v  Sheffield  (7.0). 

Tomorrow 


7-UP  TROPHY:  fm  Chaster  v  London 
(fi.4fi.-NEC  Wrmmgham). 

ice  Hockey 

HIPHllnOW  PlAT-OfTS.  Baslng- 

stoka  v  Nottingham  [630).  Newcastle  v 
Cardiff  (830);  Sheffield  v  Bracknell  (73). 
Tommrmn  Cardiff  v  Ayr  (BJQ:  Nottingham 
v  Bracknell  (73). 

PHQSER  LEAOUB  Klngsion  v  Oulldtord 
(63):  Swindon  v  Solihull  (630):  Teltorri  v 
Peterborough  (730).  Tanwnvei  Medway 
v  Kingston  (5.15);  Peterborough  v  Tel  lord 
(530):  Slough  v  Swindon  (630):  Solihull  v 
Oulldtord  (73). 

NORTHERN  PREMIER  PLAY-OFFS* 
First  rnradi  Biockbum  v  Paisley  (ttO): 
DumWos  v  FWo  (730);  WhBfey  v  Castle- 
roogh  (630).  Tomorrow!  Coattareagh  v 
Dumfries  (23);  MvrrayflFd  v  Blackburn 
(8301. 


Puerto  Rican  has  sufficient 
punching  power  to  scramble 
Leonard's  senses. 

Angelo  Dundee,  Leonard’s 
one-time  trainer,  has  no 
doubts  over  the  outcome: 
"Ray  is  a  natural  athlete.  I 
strongly  believe  he  will  win. 
Macho's  thing  was  his  speed, 
his  quickness  to  grab  on  to 
you.  But  don’t  forget,  he’s  get¬ 
ting  older  too.” 

Seasoned  Leonard  observ¬ 
ers  say  he  has  been  quieter  in 
the  run-up  to  this  contest,  Iks 
assured  and  adopting  a  wait- 
and-see  attitude  in  discussing 
his  future.  Needless  to  say, 
there  are  already  plenty 
queueing  up  to  ask  how  he 
would  fancy  fighting  the  cur¬ 
rent  superstars  near  his 
weight.  Oscar  De  La  Hoya  or 
Roy  Jones. 

His  current  trainer  Adrian 
Davis  is  less  coy.  ‘1  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  Ray  is  just  back  for  a 
one-off.  He's  serious.  He  will 
beat  Camacho.  I  believe  he’ll 
knock  him  out  He’s  a  natural 


Hockey 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE!  Gordon  I  airs  v  MM. 
Inverielth  v  Menzlestoll. 

CELTIC  ll-M  TOURNAMENT  (Portme- 
dogk  Scotland  v  Ireland  (123);  Wales  v 
France  (2.15).  Tomorrow-  Scotland  v 
Franca  (93);  Wales  v  Ireland  (11.15). 
MEN'S  REPRESENTATIVES!  England 
U-18  v  Warrington.  Tomorrow!  England 
U-lft  v  stiropahlre  Xfc  England  U-16  v  High 
Wycombe  12.0). 

MOPS  REGIONAL  URL  Neec  Cnelras. 
lord  v  Cambs  U:  Colchester  v  Peterboro; 
Dereham  v  Sudbury;  Ipowtch  w  B  Storttort: 
Raiftridge  v  Cantos  C.  MliBwiitei  BIqb- 
SOmfletd  v  Coventry;  Hampton  v  Btoxwlch: 
Harbome  v  Lough  St  Nailngham  w  Khatso; 
CHton  V  N  None.  Nortte  Cheater  v  Formby: 
Harrogate  v  3watwell;  Norton  w  Spring- 
Helds;  RamgarWa  v  Heston:  Southport  v 
Ben  Rhydding:  THnperiey  v  Bankers. 
TtoeTtn  Anchorians  v  Winchester  Chlchee- 
ter  v  Wimbledon:  Fereham  v  Rktomond; 
Gore  Ct  v  Beckenham;  Maidenhead  v  High 
Wycombe;  O  Kings  v  Hempstead;  0  WNts 
v  Ashford:  Spa  new  v  Bournemouth;  Wok¬ 
ing  w  RamgarWa;  Wokingham  v  Tun  Welts. 
Wee*:  Clevedon  v  Bristol  U:  Robinsons  v 
Bath  B;  Swansea  w  Plymouth:  WSM  v  T 
Vale:  Whitchurch  v  Lion  ft  Uan. 


Hlghtown  v  Leicester  (123j;  Ipswich 
v  Clifton  (120):  Slough  v  Doncaster  (23); 
Trojans  v  Sutton  (130).  nnstr  Blueharts  v 
Bradford  (1230);  Bracknell  v  Orion  (2.0); 
Comartesy  v  Wimbledon  (123);  Chelme- 
tord  v  Bedens  (11.15).  Sntmndi  Ealing  v 
Loughtonlans  (1.15);  Exmoutti  v  W  Wrtney 
(12-0).-  SI  Albans  v  Loughboro  Salts  (2301; 
Sherwood  v  Woking  (123). 

irish  womens  cup:  nm  (i.o.  uc 

Otolin):  Mucin  os«  w  Hermes. 

WOMEN’S  HNBNNIAL  LUBSc  East;  Ash- 
toid  w  Harteeton:  Braleyheam  v  Seven- 
oaks:  Cambs  C  v  Bury;  WGC  v  Ipswich. 
■*  Crimson  R  v  AkSridge;  Kettering  v 
Hampton;  Leicester  v  Bedford;  n  Staffs  v 
W  Bromwich.  Nlte  Carlisle  v  WWton; 
Chester  v  Sheffield;  Uverpool  v  Blackburn; 
fork  v  Poynton.  SOc  C  of  Ports  v  Hor¬ 
sham:  Reeding  v  Hampstead.  Tulsa  HM  v 
Dutwrieh:  Winchester  v  worthing:  Winch 
Hill  v  Southampton  Weed  Bournemouth  v 
Exeter;  Cert  wall  v  Cheltenham:  3t  Austell  v 
Retoand:  Wlmeomo  v  Yale. 

Tomorrow 


NATIONAL  I  OF-  Itordiin  Bartord  T  v 
SteJthgsto  (13):  Canterbury  v  E  Grinsteod 
(1.0):  Guildford  v  O  Loughtonlans  112.0): 
Hounslow  v  Havant  (23):  Surbiton  v  Can¬ 
nock  (230):  Tedtfngion  v  Reading  (123. 
Dukes  Meadows).  Hrsfc  Baeaton  v  C  of 
Portsmouth  (10):  BlueharU  v  BrooWands 
(230);  Boumvflle  v  Bromley  (230):  HJI  v 
Stourpon  (2  m;  Indian  Gym  v  crostyx 
(230):  tsca  v  Doncaster  (1230L  Lewes  v 
Edgbasoto  (I30t  oxford  H  v  Firebrands 
(23):  Oxford  u.v.Gtos  0(23):  Sheffield  r 
Horteston  M  (2.0):  St  arhhs  v  Trojans. 
HA  TROPHY:  Ttafrd  nb  Bourne  v  Epsom; 
BCV  Honwts  v  W  Herts;  Hereford  v  War¬ 
wick:  Heme  Bay  v  De  Mondord  U:  Ipswich 
E8  V  Norwich  c.  letchwortii  r  BeUngtoru 
Marlow  v  Davettoy;  Stained  v  Leek. 
AEWHA  CUP:  FeraRi  raraidi  Aldridge  v 
0  Loughtonlans  (1.15);  Chasm  v  Harbome 
(23):  Clifton  v  Kettering  (13);  Crimson  R  v 
Fafflborough  112.05.  ooncostar  v  Ealing 
(1230);  Haricston  U  v  Leteooter  (23): 
ipswiefi  v  Redditch  (123);  Lay  I  and  M  r 
WfihtDwn  (130);  Loughboro  8  v  Sutton  CL 
(230):  Orion  v  B (unhang  (230);  Slough  v 
Liverpool  (2.0);  Sunderisnd  8  v  WoVJng 
(1230);  Troians  v  B  Storttord  (13Q:  Wlm- 
Wsdon  v  Sherwood  (130);  winchester  v 
Chetmsford  (23);  Wlnchmgre  hill  v  Canter¬ 
bury  (123).  “ 


anrl  he  still  hac  that  magic.” 

If  he  looks  good  beating  Ca¬ 
macho,  the  opportunities  will 
be  colossal.  The  American 
sporting  public  retains  its  fas¬ 
cination  for  Sugar  Ray.  He 
will  receive  around  $4  mitllnn 
tonight  but  with  an  eye¬ 
catching  win,  his  marketabil¬ 
ity  would  rocket 

No  doubt  the  glamour  and 
adulation  act  like  a  drug  for 
Leonard.  His  body  looks  mag¬ 
nificent  but  he  seems  realistic 
about  his  loss  of  speed.  “Hell, 
Tm  40,  give  me  a  break.”  he 
says  as  he  bats  away  persis¬ 
tent  doubters. 

But  fight  logic  suggests  that 
Terry  Norris  revealed  the 
reality  of  Sugar  Ray  Leonard 
on  that  sad  night  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  1991.  His 
size  advantage  and  fighting 
heart  might  prove  decisive 
here  against  Camacho  but 
down  the  road  even  Leonard 
will  learn  that  a  competitive 
spirit  and  a  huge  ego  cannot 
turn  back  the  years. 


Results 


Rugby  Union 


A  RnEIMATIONALi  Scotland  33.  Ireland 

34. 

U-81  OCTERNATIONALSc  England  13. 
France  20:  Scotland  a,  Ireland  31. 

CLUB  HATCHES*  Dunbar  40.  Skenlee  16: 
LoMwadt  28.  Ashbourne  17. 
REPRESENT ATWH  Scottish  unfw  6.  Irish 
Unlv  27. 

Golf 

DUBAI  DESERT  CLASSIC*  lute, 
vsrond  roraid  snafOE  (GB/lra  unless 
stated):  134  □  Hospital  (Spj  65,68.  IM  8 
Longer  (Ger)  88.  70;  1  Woosnam  69.  67. 
1ST  C  Montgomerie  65.  72;  R  Bums  68. 
88.  138  P  Harrington  68.  72;  R  Green 
(Aua)  70,  68.  139  C  Rocca  (It)  70.  66;  A 
Otdcom  88,  70:  K  Eriksson  (Sire)  68.  71:  R 
Cotes  68.  70;  G  Norman  (Aua)  71,  88;  M  A 
Martin  (Sp)  70. 69;  P  Marissaang  (Thai)  68. 
71. 140  R  Chapman  69, 71;  PMcGIntey  68. 
71:  J  Singh  (India)  68. 71;  M  Mackenzie  68. 
n.  141  T  Gogols  (Ger)  69.  72:  R  Wlllfs 
(Aua)  66. 73:  D  Cooper  72.  G9;  W  Weetner 
(SA)  72.  Ba  M  Haflberg  (Swre)  98.  73;  D 
Howreff  69.  72;  M  Jamas  66.  76.  143  I 
Garbutt  71.  71;  P-U  Johansson  (Swo)  69, 
73:  J  Vanda  Velde  (Fr)  67.75:  D  QHford  68. 
73;  R  Drummond  71.  71:  D  Robertson  71, 

71:  P  Walton  72, 70;  Chang  Tsapsng  (Thai) 

70. 72. 143  P  Baker  68.  74.  R  Lee  80. 74;  E 
Darcy  86.  77:  J  Cocerea  (Arg)  70.  73;  D 
Clarice  73.  70;  J  M  Olazabal  (Sp)  68.  74;  B 
Lane  72.  71;  J  Haeogman  (Swe)  72.  71;  M 
Tunntcriff  70.  73;  P  Price  TO.  73;  P  Mtchall 
70,  73.  144  J  Robson  70. 74:  R  WHIiaon  72. 
72:  W  Riley  (Aib)  74.  TO;  D  Chopra  (Swo) 
6B.  7*  M  Ftotail  (H)n.7S;ZrMngLtarMvel 
(CMno)  71.  73;  D  Klgglra  73. 71;  C  O'Con¬ 
nor  Jnr  71. 73;  S  Grappesorml  (K)  71. 73;  M 
A  Jmenec  (Sp)  72,  72  U  Moutand  70.  74; 
C  Suneaon  |Sp).70, 74. 

KUBAN  OTOI  (Pacific  Palisades.  Calif): 
Lseribiu  Rret  retold  sparse  (US  unless 
stated):  «S  P  Stewart  S  Much.  M  p  Goy- 
doa;  N  Faldo  (GB).  67  D  Pootey;  M 
O'Meara;  T  Watson;  F  Funk;  F  LkAllten  T 
Purtter.  48  F  Couples;  D  Ogrin;  P  Jecob- 
sen;  B  Eaios;  3  McCarron.  03  K  Trtptatt  S 
Simpson:  S  Dunlap:  D  WaldorT.  E  Oro- 
gnerty;  D  Stockton  Jr  S  SUnner  J  Dels- 
ing.  D  Edwards;  E  Aubrey,  R  Freeman;  S 
Appleby  (Aus);  J  Maggeri.  Atom  TO  Y 
Koneto  (Japan).  71  F  NalfflO  (NZ);  E  Be 
(8A).  73  T  C  Chen  (Taiwan).  73  C  Parry 
(Aus):  B  Hughes  (Auak  J  Ozaid  (Japan);  P 
Tataurangi  (NZ):  H  Kaae  (Japan).  74  N 
Sarizewra  (Japan);  G  Hiertstedl  (Swe). 

Tennis 

*OVAMTA  CHAMPtOMSMPS  (Phi  Lade  I- 
phla):  Itecond  retrato  F  Sampras  (US)  H 
<8""l  7~*-  ®  SteNowwl 

g»)  Cttortar  (US)  6-0.  3-7,  54;  B 
T  (AUS)  6-3. 

U;  J*- *  I  Awl  M  J  A  VUoca  (Sp)  4-6, 

MLAN  NtDOOR  TOOWCA—lft  TMrri 

syrAr!1?*  ^  “ p  *****  (c*j 

sais;£,'^r*'c'o,"D^ 

"iDOOB  SATELLITE  HAS- 
TTO8  (Croydon);  — iti  f  net  j  win  ffim  tn 
M  Stealing  f&wsj  a-fl,  6-3,  6^.  Debtee 

U*r)  H34,  D  CMadj^U^v 
Catm  (Hun)  6-2.  6-4;  O  -  -  -  -  , , 
taw  (Bel)  H  E  Tattekova  ajfcr)  V-6.  6-3. 

TO  bt  8  nettter(Neth)  ft-7, 
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Cricket 

SAfrica  v  Australia :  first  ^ Test,  first  day 

Richardson 
evens  it  up 


John  Porfman 
In  Johann— bum 


Glenn  mcgrath 
looked  to  have 
bowled  Australia 
into  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  here  at  The  Wanderers 
yesterday,  removing  South 
Africa’s  top  three  batsmen  In¬ 
side  his  first  eight  overs.  But 
flowing  batting  by  Hansie 
Cronje  and  Dave  Richardson, 
and  partnerships  that 
totalled  107  for  the  last  two 
wickets,  left  honours  more 
even  than  the  home  side 
might  have  dared  hope  at  one 
stage. 

McGrath  dominated  the 
morning  session  and  struck 
again  after  lunch  to  break  up 
a  threatening  partnership  be¬ 
tween  Cronje  and  Daryll  Cul- 
Hnan  But  the  South  African 
captain  flnfi  then.  Richardson 
—  batting  at  No.  9  —  pushed 
Smith  Africa  past  300  as  the 
wicketkeeper's  partnerships 
with  first  Allan  Donald  and 
♦h»n  Paul  Adams  made  a 
mockery  of  the  top  order’s 
troubles. 

Cronje’s  decision  to  bat 
under  thiric  cloud  and  on  a 
wicket  known  for  its  liveli¬ 
ness  during  the  first  session 
was  called  into  question  four 
balls  into  the  Test.  McGrath 
got  a  delivery  to  whip  away 
from  Andrew  Hudson  and  Ian 
Healy  comfortably  book  the 
first  of  five  catches. 

Jacques  KaTHa  went  next, 
first  worked  over  and  then 
worked  out  McGrath  hit  him 
twice  on  the  body,  then 
moved  a  ball  away  from  the 
batsman,  who  edged  to  second 
slip.  The  same  bowler  then 
had  Gary  Kirsten  caught  by 
Healy  from  a  bottom  edge 
after  a  loose  attempt  at  a  pulL 
Cullinan  and  Cronje 
steered  South  Africa  safely 
through  to  lunch  but  after 
file  interval  McGrath  moved 
a  ban  sharply  away  from  Cul¬ 
linan  and  into  Healy’ a  hands. 

McGrath  at  his  most 
effective  bowled  with  accu¬ 
racy,  intelligence  and  aggres¬ 
sion.  But  while  his  new-baU 
partner  Jason  Gillespie 
looked  a  shade  tester  and  did 
break  up  a  partnership  be¬ 
tween  Rhodes  and  Cronje,  it 
was  also  off  his  bowling  that  a 
succession  of  boundaries 


began  to  restore  South  Afri¬ 
ca's  foith  in  the  pitch  and 
their  batting. 

Australia  dropped  four 
chances,  one,  a  sharp  chance 
to  Hayden  at  short  leg,  gave 
Cullinan  a  life  at  18;  and  then 
Greg  Blewett  spilled  a  gentle 
cover-drive  when  Cronje  had 
63. 

Wane  eventually  got  his 
man,  well  held  by  Mark 
Waugh  at  short  cover,  ami 
finally  ended  Adams'  and, 
Richardson’s  dogged  last- 
wicket  stand  —  one  ball  after 
Adams  -had  shown  Warns 
how  to  reverse  sweep.  But 
regular  boundaries  by  Cronje 
and  Richardson  had  sug¬ 
gested  the  South  Africans 
bold  him  less  in- thrall  than 
when  first  they  met  in  1993. 

Taylor  tried  two  spinners 
in  fawdpm  but  Michael  Sevan 
looked  more  awkward  than 
threatening  In  his  early 
spells.  He  did  pick  up  two 
wickets  later  on,  though, 
Shaun  Pollock  —  who  hit 
eight  fours  in  a  combative  in¬ 
nings  of  35  —  and  Lance  Klu- 
sener.  caught  at  first  slip  off 
the  second  ball  after  tea. 

McGrath’s  striking  early 
success  on  this  surface  —  his 
latter  overs  cost  more  than 
four  runs  apiece  —  will  have 
sharpened  Donald’s  appetite 
for  today’s  exchanges. 

Donald,  fresh  from  a  rear¬ 
guard  batting  action  in  which 
his  58-run  partnership  with 
Richardson  played  a  big  part 
in  rectifying  things,  will  ap¬ 
preciate  that  he  and  the  rest 
of  their  attack  have  more  to 
bowl  at  than  they  might  have 
expected,  though. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


A  Hudson e  Healy t> McGrath  .... 
Q  Kiraton  c  HeoJy  ft  McGrath  . — 
J  KalUs  e  U  Waugb  b  McQratft  ... 
D  CufHtwn  c  Meaty  t>  McGratn  .._ 
-H  Cronfo  e  u  Waugb  b  Warns  _ 

J  Rhodes  c  Healy  t>  Grttaapte  . 

S  Pollock  c  S  Waugh  b  Sevan  .  — 

L  lOusaner  e  Taylor  b  Sevan . 

D  Rtcbanlsor  not  out - 

A  Donald  e  Healy  bGfllaapie  . 

P  Adorn  tow  Warns . . 

Extras  (bi.  Iba.w9.nb3l . . — 


37 

_.  n 


38 

9 

Tt 

31 

13 

to 


Total  (81.4  mrora) - - aes 

Fa3  el  wHitoilM  0,  IS.  SS.  78.  US.  106, 
163,  199l  283.302 

Saraftig.  McGrath  26-6-77-4;  GtUnapto 
17-0-66-2:  Warm  27.4-9-66-2:  BrarM 
17-1-64-0;  Blewett  4-0-23-0. 

AUSTRALIA*  14  Taylor.  U  Hoydan.  M  B- 
BotL  M  Waugh.  S  Waugh.  G  Blewett  M 
Bavin,  1  Healy,  S  Warns.  J  amaapia.  G 
McGrath. 

Umwlrwai  C  Mtiehtey  and  Srlnl 
Venhatefagnawan 


Plan  for  home-and-away  series 
to  decide  world  Test  champions 


THE  nine  Test-playing 
nations  will  next  month 
discuss  plans  for  a  world 
championship.  David  Rich¬ 
ards,  the  chief  executive  of 
the  International  Cricket 
Connell,  said  the  proposed 
competition  would  run  over 
a  four-year  period. 

Hie  countries  would  play 
each  other  home  and  away, 
with  two  points  awarded 
for  winning  a  series  and 
one  for  a  draw. 

Tony  Plgott  has  left 
Surrey,  where  he  was  assis¬ 
tant  coach  and  Second  XI 
skipper,  to  do  battle  with 
the  committee  at  Sussex. 
The  former  England  pace 


Alpine  Skiing 

WOMEN'S  WORLD  CUP  (Hakuba. 
Japan):  DeerafaOb  1.  V  Zelenskaya  (Rub) 
1  ml  rr  35.58SOC:  2.  H  Undh  (US)  1-36.01;  3.  C 
MonUltat  (Fr)  1-38-03;  4,  P  Wtoerg  (Swe) 
1A6C9:  5.  K  Storing*?  (G m)  13BJ1:  6.  H 
Zurbriggen  (Swffz)  1^638.  OoraaB  boB- 
1.  WbtoB  MTSptto  2, 


Storing  or  980;  3.  H  Gerg  (Ger)  634;  4,  0 
Compaction!  (tt)  767)  6.  A  WacMar  (Aut) 
654:  6.  Zirtrtggen  864.  Ouwtol  NaOena’ 
Cto  fn— gait  1.  Austria  9^32pb;  2. 
Italy  5.602: 3.  Switzerland  4,742;  4.  France 
4.017;  6,  Gormany  X547. 

Basketball 

NR— Cleweistxl  73.  CMcago  70;  LA  Ltoara 
122.  Washington  107:  Minnesota  107,  Dal¬ 
les  105  (201)-.  Chariotta  IDS.  Norton  85: 
Utah  118,  Toronto  114. 

Bowls 


(J  Annan)  bt  Princa  Arthur 
(L  Ryan)  34-18;  Ctoarewi  (8  Lacey)  MErtt- 
Ington  Court  (J  Ccana)  25-8;  Ceetoy  Arte 
(L  Shorter)  m  St  Notes  (M  Oaboume) 
19-18:  ftainwA  —ajfluwra  (M  JanMoa) 
bt  Beccles  (G  Smith)  20-17;  Weald»e  (M 
Reeves)  bt  NteOngnam  (J  Thomas)  IB-18: 
Rietordsoata  (B  Stitobtnga)  btTya  Grom 
(8  Btoortetafl)  22-18;  Stoat  (8  Tin)  bt 
lira)  rater  (B  Kltoon)  34-1&  Eghero  (D  Han- 
Wn)  bt  Darlington  (U  Straw)  24-14. 

Chess 

DATO  TAN  CMAULNNON  (Finchley): 
Howto  Norai  England  2.  China  1  (N  Me- 
Donato  X.  j  Ye  ft:  C  word  1.  X  Pong  a  K 
Arkoll  ft.  2  Wang  ]Q.  Scerw  England  6. 
China  6. 

Cricket 

NRD  STRIFE  CUP  (ffist  day): 

(Com):  YWndworo  islands  198  (J 
>00).  Trinidad  and  Tobago  01-1 


Murray 


Hockey 


CELTIC  U-21  TOURNAMENT!  VMm  0. 

Scotland  8:  Ireland  2.  France  3. 


lee  Hockey 


PREMIER  LEAGUE.  Peterborough  2. 

GuHtSord  1ft. 

HBBa  Boston  6.  Tempo  Bay  Z  Detroit  ft. 
Pritsour^t  1;  Florida  3.  St  Louis  2  (of):  New 
Joreey  ft.  Buffalo  1;  Deltas  6.  Colorado  Z 
Vancouver  6.  Phoenfai  Z  Loa  Angeles  6. 
Edmonton  3.  . 

Snooker 


(Motts)'  flew  lei 
Itnak  J  Weltaow  (That)  bt  S  Hendry  (Soot) 

5-2. 


Swimming 


BRmSH  CLUE  TEAM  CHAHPION- 
Ghifs  (Stodioort):  Btaae  Rsartitt  SOh 
1.  M  Foster  (Bstn  Unlv)  22.29aec>. 
IftOOne  1,  P  Palmer  (Bath  Unlv)  15min 
10  96960.  190m  betotetraicra  1.  T  Riley 
(Stotard)  67A9aee.  lOOra  tatteffo  1.  j 
Hickman  (Stockport  Metre)  63.0 7 sec. 
Wore  era  Freestyle  KM  1.  S  Rotph 
(Nawcaatte)  25  Steec.  4O0bm  1.  V  Homer 
(Stockport  Metro)  ftmta  14.67**:  lOOra 
hreeatafcroltat  t  S  Browttsdon  (Coventry) 
Irten  li.7Daae.  *OOra  btoWflyt  1.  M  Ped- 
dar  (Portsmouth  Northsea)  2mm  IZ^Soec. 
OranE  top  bran  1.  Laedo  ttSOOpta;  2, 
Portsmouth  Northsea  <L201:  3.  Stockport 
Metro  5.9S6. 


bowler,  with  Sussex  for  18 
years,  has  demanded  a 
special  meeting,  which  will 
take  place  alter  the  agm  on 
March  19.  when  there  will 
be  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
In  the  committee  and  a  call 
for  its  resignation. 

England  will  play  In 
Sharjah  this  December  In  a 
tournament  against  India. 
Pakistan  and  West  Indies. 

EMa LAND  TOUR  TO  WEST  INDUS 
IflOB.  Jan  St  Dopart  39-Fefo  St  Finn 
Teat.  Jamaica.  13-17«  Second  Test. 
Trinidad.  27-lir«)i  Si  Third  Tail. 
Guyana.  lH#i  Fourth  Test.  Barbados 
3D-®ft*  Fffth  Teoi,  Antigua  SM  Firat  one- 
day  international.  Barbados.  April  it 
Second  one-day  International.  St  Lucia  4i 
Third  one-day  international.  Si  VinceM.  fit 
Fourth  one-day  International.  SI  Vlncaot 
Bi  Fifth  one-day  International.  Trlnutad. 


Rugby  League 

Whelan  back 
with  carrot 
and  stick 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


Dave  whelan  has 
threatened  to  pursue  Wig¬ 
an’s  directors  “through  the 
courts  and  even  to  the  House 
of  Lords”  If  they  attempt  to 
sell  Central  Park  to  Tesco  de¬ 
spite  his  offer,  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  shareholders,  to 
buy  the  Club  for  £4  million 
and  spend  £12£  million  on 
ground  development. 

The  owner  of  Wigan  Ath¬ 
letic  returned  from  holiday 
and  promptly  faxed  the  rugby 
league  club  chairman  Jack 
Robinson  with  an  offer  virtu¬ 
ally  to  wipe  out  Wigan’s  debts 
of  more  than  £3  million 
within  48  hours  if  they  agree 
not  to  sell  to  Tesco. 

He  added:  "This  will  give 
yon  time  to  consult  your 
shareholders  and  act  In  a 
democratic  way.  If  you  decide 
to  sell  to  Tesco  I,  as  a  share¬ 
holder,  will  pursue  you 
through  the  courts  even  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  stop  you 
from  completing  the  deal. 

"Should  the  shareholders 
be  successful  in  stopping  you 
from  completing  this  deal  I 
must  warn  you  that  you  and 
the  rest  of  the  board  will  be 
held  personally  responsible 
for  any  costs  or  damages  that 
Tesco  wish  to  pursue.  It  could 
remit  tn  all  three  of  you  being 
made  personally  bankrupt” 
The  First  and  Second  Div¬ 
ision  dubs,  who  have  now 
formed  a  separate  association 
and  whose  season  starts  this 
weekend,  have  announced  an 
end-of-season  competition 
with  a  final  at  Old  Trafibrd. 
The  top  20  dubs  will  split  Into 
four  round-robin  groups  with 
the  top  two  going  on  to  a 
knock-out  phase. 
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Results 


KELSO 

AS O  Om  If  CM  «.  KALAJO,  B  Stony 

(10.1);  2,  mwmu  i»*r* 

PwOm  (5-1).  ewww  tav  Coll  Me  Bteck.  11 
rsn.  15.  ft.  (B  MucUfloart)  TMW  CT3JW 
CJL30.  £4.70,  ca.10.  Dual  F:  C9OS0.  Trte 

SS2JKLCSF  CSB.B4.  _ ^ 

UD  (am  HOyOa  H «•»  1,  CLASH  OF 
SWOROO,  L  Wynr  (8-1.1  Itofc  S,  A-f»^ 
Sm(35-D. 

(PCaJw)  reteiCuann.-w.  D’J0,.DwU  P. 
£25.90.  CSF:  ES1.4&  NRf  Jungle  Frasn. 
aaoefen  «  CM  1 .  OFF THB  BHU.  Mr  M 
Bradbumo  W-D;  *.  ««•*  «w  (5-H:  *. 

«Pmlfw**<ib-i  ).  r-a  uw juduous  cp- 

Htt.  ff  ran.  9,  nd.  (Mns  Bndtow)  Took 
MSL  £1.70.  £2.00.  £240  0*1*1  ft  C1&S8. 
CSF^CSSUS.  Tricast  E3S&B1. 

«o  {»«  s»  i .  assstuoii  p  rt«n 

o-attofc  a.  lui  i  .i»win«  [14-1):  a. 

Nh  (4-U  6  ran.  «.  7-  !»*•  « 
Tob.ei4ftEi.40.ciJo.ci.io.D«dPitaaa 
CSF-EUD.  * 

if  CM  1*  JHIML  Ur  M 
Br»«w»(«ftvK  a.n*»j»a  Jny  H-i> 
a,  Howqaw  (10-3).  8  r*ji  JL2-  ^ 

Mi^ftsa}  Tote;  r*.io:  tiJO.  d-®*  E1-aD- 

OualF.E5.BO.CSP:C11.Bn.  _  ,  . .  a 

MgJtoMMWVBIQllTMU*!8 
Storey  p-i):  X  smIm  (4-11:  *»  '  ‘ 

W*  (iS-lL  5-2  lev  Pete.  9  wl  S.  8L  (B 
bc4ait)  Tot*:  f»»  C1.BB.  P  »  0.70. 
SuftXliOO.  Trio:  miO.  CSF:  B5L28. 
TrkXMtCMAO. 

Fucspcm rwOjflo.  auAWorieixao 


7-2  ti-tev  tiaocdlgMu-.  T  ran.  9,  B.  (P  HobM 
TolK  CtfiO;  C2JXL  £2.10-  Duel  F:  2B.10.CSK 
£1933. 

JACKPOT)  £7.100.  £337333  Berried  Over 

pt-AcepoTr  £10330.  aUADPon£i7.ia 

PLUMP TOW 

2.10  (2m  -If  Hrito>  1.  HHimai  AND 
BUUES,  B  Powefl  (7-2):  XTookn  (7-4  tevj; 
x  UM  The  Web  (B-4).  8  ran.  6.  12.  [R 
Budder)  TotK  £5.60!  £1.71  H30,  £1.10. 
Duel  ft  £430.  Trio:  2230.  CSF:  £834.  NR: 
One  In  Trie  Eye. 

XAO  (Bra  CM  1.  INDIAN  ARROW,  C 
Maude  (11-ffl  X  Court  Weter  (If-ynwfc 
X^ekedfcCeWTjfF-gf.Sran.  1S,B.(U 
Pipe)  Tote:  G2.00:  £1.10,  £1  ^0.  Duel  F:  Cl  30. 

CSF;  £334. .  _ 

a.io  (am  iiosds  Mte  i.  BOMaa 
■XSXM,  M  Rtaharfs  (8-1):  X  DaneeiB- 
tomdrn  (5-2  «N);  X  SRetar  RMfce  (7-1 }. 
r  ran.  X,  6.  (C  Weodon)  Tote  £830:  £220, 
Cl  30.  Dual  F:  »7tt  CSF:  OL47. 

340  (ten  If  110*0*  CM  1,  APATURA 
MAIL  W  McFarland  (7-V.  X  HunwevewDe 
live  tevc  X  tete—  (20-1)  0  ran. 
DM.  dfet  (R  AWert  Toub  £730:  £1 30,  Cl  J», 
E3-70.  Dud  ft  £630.  .Trio:  CfATtL  CSft 
£1537. 

4.10  (2ra  or  cm  1.  MKOVA  DO'Sufll- 
V*n  (16-1):  X«M e*(«-ifcx 

bed  (2-1).  13-6  lav  Menanj^s  Choke.  5  ran. 
X  11.  (R  ROM)  Tow  £12.70;  £230.  £230. 
Duel  Fi  E22L20.CSP;  0430. 

X40(Sa<  A*  HWejil.KAYMIAVX  AP 
McCoy  (2-1  lav);  X  M  «•  (7-1):  X  But* 
VOW*  (&-&  7  ran.  6. 8.  (J  Nevflle]  Tote 
£230:  M30.E3.70,  DftCB30.C8ftC149B. 
puCffOTlMia  «(UIMriCl73L 

SOUTHWELL 

2.1  B  (Ira  AO*  4,  MARAW,  R  MuOen  (4-fl 

m/fi  k  OoodDv  («-iJ: ^ 

KmA)  (5-1).  7  ran.  3t  nk.  (M  strip  TOte 
S3ftSS.E730.Duel  Fr£53D.^M3S. 

fOJt  *_  Umf ■**■!<*  m  * w  Pildliff**1*  |w" 
WwMWIlboel  Rnd  (8-1).  6-4  fev  El  Ntd&8 

JSTatiVSre  MHr«tey)ToW^ 

Wffl  na  £230.  Duel  Fi.CMBft  Trio: 
E3530.  CSF:  E3&.41 


Slew  Man  and  McCoy 
should  make  the  grade 
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4  4WM300  HUMI1  «J(B)S MaHpr7-TM  Ihtn(l)l 

8  QNBO-OO  HIUM1M  LASS  (2S)  Uh>  U  Rnwtand  9-1 V3  P  motor 

6  218-003  CAHBO(2B)(D]  M  Bata  1HH  R  Hobun  (SI 

I  NAOONnJArr^cniJPBaHMO-w-ir  raw«eww|»l 

■  DATB  OFHRHKMB  (187)  (D)  Mti  3  Oddi  8-W-12  DHU 

B  B»P2«  8HFTHCKKMCt2)F  Jordan  5-10-10  LAapel  * 

10  4S0-QBP  RABHMBMgfHWJl.  torta  11-lfr-S  CUM 

11  (KMP3P  SVLMSTR (12} Mka  A Broyd  7-10-7  IMteffl 

12  DF-PM1  TAHOO  RAM  (M)  (D)  J  OBm  5-10-5  ttMImaa 

13  000  OALIMVBOSS(38}MMHwils5-10-T  TBnate 

14  54>On6  ROYAL OUHT (80) KHmmb8-MH)  fapthteM 

18  Q6300U  0UT0FTWBLUE(B1) U EcUey5-1<H]  XAk»n(S) 

18  W-PO  AMOTmiQaTa  RCnECBQH  Iiamim6-104l  A  DoaAib  (B) 

TOP  POIteTgX  TUgoMtoi  B,  WwlNte  T,  MWeNe  8 

BOOM  7-2  Ghlftng  Uooa  4-1  Tango  Men.  0-3  NteabnOa  5-1  Anehtawow,  0-1  Cmttn.  10-1  EriUng. 

J8-7  Swwa  Font  if  iirwuio 

3.45  BLACaODOMH  HANDICAP  RURDUI  2ei  41  IlOyde C334* 

1  SIOI-M  IRJfBI  SHBl  (70)  (D|  (BF)  IflUV  WHOane  5-12-0  — — - - 

2  05-3000  THBOONa TW1CC (14) (D]N  Mondeflcn 9-11-12  BFmmu 

3  3F12920-  SO FHOUD (Btfl)(D)Un A Pnnwi  13-1VS  ClWt 

4  450003  AU.TBnDAIICnr39)06her«>odS-1V-1  JAHcCwOv* 

8  3571 SI  BRAttAHBWne(Ml(C0)PMurnby5-»-O  LAmB(3) 

8  17-2420  RIK-LOU-AND (39) U» H KnWtt 5-10-11  JCdbty 

T  1-32331  SO.V8R  STANDARD  (88}  (P)TrarltBr7-10-e  SW*mm  + 

8  211151  LETS  BE  FRANK  (14]  (CO]  (j  Ofieca  0-10-6  RJntam 

*  4-1P120  BWHIOOR PRHCE (^Sj P HBbte 0-10-2  DTonmy 

10  PF-S4Q0  LmaniDTTD(14}(II)J  WNtgB-10-0  S Peter (7) 

11  1440-23  CAM  CAN  c!MltLK(ie](D)J  Pearce  T-WHI  — *“--g f - |i  D 

TOPPOHMTWItniiBiiiiie  iXUteBefteMiT.Rte-lna  MU 

BMXw  3-1  Lett  Ba Frank.  8-2  Reagaiwtque,  6-1  Stow  Standard.  7-1  lltm-Lou-Aid.  0-1  AMnw  Dmer, 
10-1  Saw  Sim  Cu  Can  Ctaite.  11  men 

4.1  5  WA7MOAiJ.NOVRa!IIUnU(DlvZ}2B4f  HOydaCftlM 

1  S2-33P1  ■Lnaow (28)  J  OH 7-11-3  Mlteen 

2  00-B805  AIPHA  UATIWR<M>LGnu)Ck  5-11-2  DJBmM; 

3  CHMUE  BnrtMC  I  CampOn*  7-K-2  JCMUy 

4  4100-00  COOL  HARRY  (121  Hhaynoi  0-1 1-2  HrSIteateCfl 

5  OUP-FP  K8tmre008SlD4(121)DM1iay5-n-£  VSUtary 

4  53O-0P  UHIK>(B4)  KBiMgmBfB-lf-2 

7  30  HANASn (70J SBreOHlew 8-11-3  RJMmhb 

B  OZM  MR  DARCY  (SB)  P  Water  5-11-8  CNwde 

B  00-  M  HA  RAM  (442)  BUeMNvm  0-11-2  BR|M(S) 

10  OUAlWGnfttonl  5-11-3  HMnnllteut 

11  ODASy-OJHiC  ON  BROADWAY  (718)  JPaarce»-W-11  . . . 

18  nH>FOTNLAa(MID(289}RLwfNO-11  RSqppto  . 

18  0-p«D»OBrteiS(4ii)NTiWta>-onvtos-i0-u  TJeato  . 

14  ~4g82P  JWIBWtt(17>MlHKttellB»f-UF7-  "  ^'Itee  . . 

■  TOP  TOMI  TIPto  H  Rwldlv  9,  Rr  Decj  7,  Anfcu  Rtoa  • 

BMtee  6-1  B  MM A  3-1  Mr  Oucy.  7-1  Maaate.  10-1  Cterlkr  BWtoe.  Aatmr  Mag.  13-1  Pm 
Reettntf.  14«wee* 

4.45  ton  oeWAintecitPoooHjNTiKS*  cram  (>wte  >-m  turn 

1  WO-1  -raaWAI.MUaMA(25}(eO)HwCa*ind6fa  it-g-ro  SMbcfcm 

2  MW-BI  UMBHOJemSBrootaHW  1V-12-7  BFo*4(A) 

3  BSflW-  AAPMNS  (T02)  (D)  n  FHto  17-12-3  J  nMteHM  (T) 

4  XMt-P  NY  7OUN0 RAN (K3 (HF) C  Brook*  12-12-3  ■Jaami(T) 

B  -  Of-  C4PMJBM(8BQ D WBSnml B-11-T2  ■MeeB(8} 

«  PPPOP-P  NBL  IT  LAST  (B)  FMaWwM  11-11-12  Ltem>(7)* 

TOP  POWIVBi  iJuHWte  Xlrie  UUn  T 

■eteer 4CV0RiMk,  *•!  My Toung  Man.  5-i7lw  Mawarm,  km  canetee.  «-i  Anaeee.«>-1  wh  » 
HM.  ■  ■newer 

5. 1 5  DST0NR  NAMT  0»Y  NAT10IIAI.8WITnAT  MCI  2-  C1.02S 

1  ’  21  POTTNi  ABAM  (22)  DWchoteon  5-11-11  Rte— >|2) 

8  -  0  CWW0Ncm»(fg)M5eWeg-11-«  Aiaeteu 

a  -  -.OeONOWAI«an.(M}AHaivey5-11-4  JANMieflv 

4  DMMBI M  STYLR  M  BtaOsncfc  0-11-4  PBMter 

8  -  DraLBClAW(MQJiaig6-IV4  TJNepliy 

8  0  RANDS  OFF  BUM  l88>CJachaoae-1V4  Otei*e(l) 

7  MBJ.SPWTY  JUcCocnocnlaS-lJ-*  »Wf 

8  1  mnirf  MUBirrnini.  ilnnrn "  ~1  ~  NWHleuiiii 

*  .  NUS  KRJKHim  K  Bridnew  5-1V-4  BMeto 

10  -  -  0  HSARUf  A  BOORS  (2AFQ  BaUng  5-TV-4  8  Feme 

11  o  ommnmmtir}AHrnnr6-ii-*  ? 

12  O.QS— DMIADY  (81)  NTMtet-OtM  8-11-4  TMe 

11  FKWBSTHNFWmifcMW  3  WcMTOon  6-11-4  J  OAoty 

14  CAPSOfF  0  HMwril  4^0-10 

15  CURTll  TRRSSCORP  C  B>nWI  4-10-10  'I*"! 

IB  dljOWeM  HOOK  Un  Guy  Ksfiawvy  *-W-K  AM MaW 

«  9  ODLCUM ULV (23) Utn Q<9 KaUmray  4-10-10  TteMtoO) 

18  0«IACI01»  INF  (TJJJsnB*  *-10-10  “X«e»(7) 

12  KKURlATt  POOS  B  UcMahon  4-1D-10  8Dm*(B} 

80  ’  0  PWF1R  HinWIIIAC Drew*  4-1D-W  C  M  (7)  _ 

M  0  SBE  DUBIOW  (28)  We  Smoraen  4-10-KI  HWWtenMiieff} 

Ml  53  WHS BIMNI3I (7) (*Y) U Pips 4-10-10  JeMSwe 

■etee  Thi  Pew  AsRn.  T-2  Melody  Maid.  5-1  Win  flew.  7-1  GoHtei  Uly.  HH  Oteftdge  Lady,  0-1 
GkMng  Moon.  M-i  Omanwo  CW>.  _ 23 

•  BUnkend  Tor  the  Ont  time  —  UNGFIBLD:  5JU  Noble  Hero.  NEWBURY:  2.45 
Gordon;  X15  Allow.  Dates  Canto.  LBO  I  ^ralL  WARWICK  W1D  It  LrbL 
WOLVERHAMPTON:  7.00  Mustang.  Young  Frederick;  LOO  Rival  Bid. 


Ron  Cox 

JHk  GLANCE  down  the 
weights  of  the 
^t^kCounty  Hurdle  at 
JwiMCheltenham  in  under 
two  weeks’  time  suggests 
Slew  Man,  one  of  nine  Martin 
I  Pipe-trained  entries,  could  be 
sitting  pretty  onsstUlb.  i 

So  far  this  season  the  six 
year  old  hws  done  nothing  to  1 
warrant  any  claims  for  such  a  , 
competitive  race,  but  that  j 
could  all  change  after  the  | 
Eastleigh  Handicap  Hurdle  at 
Newbury  today. 

Absent  all  last  season.  Slew 
Man  was  entitled  to  need -a 
couple  of  outings  to  put  him 
right.  He  was  ridden  by  a  71b 
claimer  when  down  the  field 
at  Chepstow  last  month  and 
Tony  McCoy  takes  over  now. 

Slew  Man,  successful  on  the 
fiat  in  France  prior  to  joining 
Pipe’s  stable,  showed  useful 
form  over  hurdles  two  sea¬ 
sons  ago  when  he  trotted  up 
at  Win  can  ton  and  finished 
sixth  In  the  Supreme  Novice 
Hurdle  at  the  fTh*»it«*nhwm 
Festival. 

Although  there  is  no  telling 
whether  Slew  Man  (2.15)  has 
retained  that  sort  of  ability,  it 


McCoy  . . .  double  chance  I  Pipe _ strong  challenge 


is  significant  that  Pipe  still 

feels  the  horse  has  a  future  on 

Grade  One  tracks. 

There  is  sure  to  be  a  good 
gallop  with  front  runner  Cen¬ 
taur  Express  to  take  them 
along.  This  will  suit  Slew 
Man  and  Sberifftnuir,  who 
has  notched  back-to-back 
wins  at  Leicester  and  Hun¬ 
tingdon  and  looks  capable  of 
bedding  his  own  in  this  stron¬ 
ger  company. 

Tony  McCoy  teams  up  with 


Stiver  Mandate  (1.45)  in  the 
Berkshire  Handicap  Chase, 
and  a  repeat  of  the  10-year- 
-old's  recent  course  second  to 
Call  It  A  Day  should  see  him 
go  one  better. 

Sister  Stephanie  beat  River 
Mandate  (how  31b  better  off) 
by  half  a  length  at  Towcester 
in  January  despite  a  poor  dis¬ 
play  of Jumping. 

Graham  McCourfs  mare,  a 
Grand  National  entry,  was 
reported  to  have  pulled  mus- 


Head  injury  puts  Harding  out  for  a  year 

BRIAN  HARDING,  who  i  judged  to  have  suffered  a  j  leg  tremc 
has  been  ont  of  action  seizure  after  a  fall  and  has  called  a  sei 


LJhas  been  ont  of  action 
since  a  fell  at  Newcastle  in 
December,  has  been  told 
that  he  will  not  be  allowed 
to  ride  again  until  next 
December. 

The  24-year-old,  who  had 
bean  expecting  to  partner 
Addington  Boy  in  the  Chel¬ 
tenham  Gold  Cup,  discov¬ 
ered  the  news  when  he  vis¬ 
ited  a  specialist  this  week. 

Jockey  Club  chief  medi¬ 
cal  adviser  Dr  Michael 
Turner  confirmed  that  the 
Jump  Jockey  has  been 


judged  to  have  suffered  a 
seizure  after  a  fall  and  has 
been  stood  down  for  a  year. 

Harding  has  been  side¬ 
lined  since  he  suffered  a 
fractured  skull  in  Decern- 
her  but  bad  been  hoping  to  ! 
be  given  the  all-clear  to : 
return  to  action. 

“When  I  saw  the  special¬ 
ist  he  told  me  that  he  would 
be  recommending  I  should 
have  a  year  off.”  said  Har¬ 
ding,  “I  thought  my  frac¬ 
ture  was  healing  well  and  I 
was  feeling  grand  bnt  he 
said  I  had  had  some  sort  of 


leg  tremor,  which  they 
called  a  seizure,  when  I  was 
concussed.  I  spoke  to  Dr 
Turner  and  he  said  that 
means  a  year  eft 

“I  thtwfr  it  was  bad  form 
that  Tuesday  was  the  first  1 
had  heard  of  it  At  least  if  I 
had  been  told  1  wouldn’t 
have  been  getting  excited 
about  Cheltenham. 

“I  haven't  thought  about 
what  I'll  do  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  Injured  Jock¬ 
eys’  Fund  have  looked  after 
me  so  for  but  I  don't  know 
about  the  future.” 


I  Doncaster  card  with  form  for  the  televised  races 


1X60  Mara  Dtoh  Thai 
lASOaaandnml 
240UM— ■ 


X30  Utewte 

xoe  Wb«f»  taa 

X40  BLAIR  CASni  (ON» 
4-10  Wr—iTi  KWghf 


Ckteg  OnvA.  ★  n,.nK.  MWnti 

Fte— fcbracMMrftortemrti — *w«»  Aw  »te*  I— IIMtetes  ■ 
Channel  4 _ _ _ _ 


12.50  LNR7lieAI(T1(YFIA7YHAmCAFBOROU2ai110]F<toC3la7B 


-■IMP) 


1  20-00  CBABM00«X(te)  (W0  Steraood  6-11-13  - 

2  11W-S3P  UNCU tXHM (SB) (D) Ura M RewNy B-rV-11  .... 

■  rasoee  7N0HNnwoAn(i«(GD}TEnnrtr0-»^ - 

4  18IWIR  «LAIHteRBI  (23)  (t»)K  Morgan  6-1V4  - 

8  110  JHA  VKTOB  (14)  (CD)(BF)J  l  torts  5-1 V4  - - 

8  B22S3  D6MKT  nOWTH  (7)  (DJ  PM  *1  RBWtoy  5-TO-IO - 

r  3W-311  NOHeaUH  WMGMH  (14)  (D}UrsU.ltnG4  7-10-3 

■  S50-BR1  HOUCK  HU.  (2B)  OB)  MMngter  5-10-3 - 


MBvMHonMillKte  T-2  Damn  Bglrar.  4-1  Ttornts  ON*  5-1  aannwin,  6-1  Soa  Vfcte. 
8-1  Uncto  Dam.  »"■■■■■ 

RM  OHM- MW  DAM  TUMMflkPrtotert.  tod  2  ou,  MOy.  DM  Steptertt  RattW  (Wnter 
enhcphADiO. 

MSBir  nORIWk  Tnchm  Itotax  nwy.  Own  uM  ouAmckI  tan  2  ml  3rd  oC  B,  71  MM  SMnfeig 
Edno  (Doacrater  an  lUfecto  bep  hat  Qd). 

TriOWTON  QA1B  Led  Hvw  out,  IwaM  nd  wabta  M  qutetar  tel.  2M  d  L  01  behhd  GoUogo 
(Wan*fct2miepn>.Q4- 

■tl— I  Hmteay  4d>.  tin  on  *«■.  2nd  W  n.  41  tafiM  MORE  DAW  1HANCA8H  (r»e  33*) 

(NudHwtananllDrdiCcpMLGcQ. 

SIA  WBR»I  Tinted  (total.  cb*togHi  *  am,  waatanad  ntgd. »  cf  10. 4«  tehlnd  Otedte  Choir 
MmcaaBa  2n  «  hqj  M,  Gd). 

rnioLB  DOWfe  IMB  dm  Ip  4  ML  wMMnad  md,  puted  ag  baton  lu.  taMnd  EdsMis  du  Mnida 
(*MMrty2m  tap  hdl.  QdL 


1  m2B  WTsmumsHoaom  mowy  HAUCAPcwBCtei  JI  iiOFte  bwmo 

1  13M12—  BWm  (28)  Quaora  fl-12-0 - joa— m 

2  131321-  MUTINY  CALLS  PON)  N  OanlM  7-1 1-0  - Titan 

1  2W-34U  muami(7)SGc«ngS»-11-<)  - 

4  3UW34  CONTI  DHWBWA1.  (««?  (P)  0  Brtdlnp  7-10-12  - BCSBorf 

s  mKXLEY(7HCD]  0  BJcBenfc  n-10-W  - FCartam 

6  23-01»  WALOuapaUBIJJOBinB 0-10-0 - LYhn 

7  W21-P1  ARnemNOB  (1B)0  BrwranB-KHS - HBranM 

8  U-IPVF  NO*H*A»«RTA(W)(TO(BF)JA<tof71>-X«l  - Rlbtonw 

TOf  FOWi  TWfc  Card  EfotoovN  4,  EMtof  tata  7,  AJtte  Wtoos  L  % 

BNMwp  7-4  Dwlloy  Cafe,  8-4  Wm  Wvw.  7-1  Ante  WnjR.  Cwdl  ITegtniwt  8-1  In  Truth.  Fridttey.^ . . 

nmaOW-DBYIteVakUSiPnaalBBiil.  ladimaouLlMN  SaootUHglan  a  (amKtam  2m  41  lidyds 
nMlKpdvGA 

«n  HMh  CMed  trow  Btfv  rti«wi2  out,  matfe  m  i^uidan. Znfl  ol  <  a  beMraf  CGft»nfy  Strang 

p^Adnom  2m  hep  CM.  Gtffiti). 

ARTK  most  Piontew.  lad  flmw  oat  tm  AWpowOalWl  71  {Fte*dM?telH^8epiAe^. 
cam  maEnavAL:  ma  w.  mm*  ».  o»  pm  in»3  out.  4th  <*  n,  ui  baWnd  Ban  lbb  ptepswn 

8»™lfraftB5Stod2idly  nd  un**wl  iter  tit,  teftMTha  Gray  Ate*  EHvdrek  2m  4( h*  eft.  Gd). 

i  wm Ti  11111  mm . . .  i nmT ir-m mini  th~tiiii  hi ri-^nfirr-^n'Tnr r-1 — rrr1 

UOgrda  hep  H.  Qd). 


2.00  YUJCA  PABOOWCXA  OteNTRORFB  BAHMCAP  CRABS  *»  21  C10.1B2 

1  orao-21  ina>FMiRWTO.piiaRicanB  u-n-in - amum 

K  KSM41  HUSUUWASWIQ  CZ5]  (CD)  D  McMH90«  11-11-6  - ATtenrtM 

2  na2T  MTRnBXypjOSBsraMd »-»-i1  - JChtenw* 

4  2C22S  All*  AUHPOIPF) Ite  URevMqr  HWHW - FI— 

5  2PPfMF0  NHIIIV  HASTn  (J8)  W  C  Moans  1S-HWJ - JM^R* 

6  £0-448  IRMRJS (WITO K Bute S-1M  - AteraxA 

7  PI-1045  OlANAB'nRIRWORPWWUte  A  EjMiIcmi  10-16-8 - P  (tetany 

■  S4U503  PROS  WRMBipi)U  tamandB-BMI  - _D  2 ■*(!■* 

TWFOfiM  TvaUSMta«,FMterSk|7,«te|Mtea«nl» 

B^M  5-e  11-4  WdtotelR  7-2  FdBNT  Ste.  4-1  «rs  AteL  8-1  Id  iateH-1 

Ctnnge  71*  FWgn.  1  1 


PCMB  OOK  -  NOBTHAnASNKh  hi  kuX  ftatai  2  cwL  W  tel  MB  Baudot  Uadi  S  (VMratt  to  9 

hcpehOMte). 

■MMFB8M  HSU  Ahqn  gotog  wM,  tad  tem  MX  aia«8  nn  m«  ten  4  out  bw  lOtogm  a  (A*r 
8m  if  hep  eh  OMa. 

Farm  mat Tiaetad  ted*™,  fad  after  *  out  dte  md.  man  ronp  Mtaw  9  (Satftmn  8m  i«tei  hep 
chOd). 

Ain  A—Hete*ay  not  itetei  «out  no  lmprMiiindBv.Mol7.Bt»iifcKiFlMW||h  fc*di  (A»*  tell 
nepch.Gd|. 

IS  BBUje  Hnony  Wh  M  Ma  unH  NN,  nhtoned.  Irt  or  8. «  BdNni  CM  B  A  D«y  (NnPffly  On  Z 
Horde  hep  eh  Qd). 

CHANQE  TVB  mONc  Hauhor  M0>.  won  putted  Nang,  ho  Pin  bm  4  aid.  3rd  gf  10,  2R  tehtad 
Burtown  BR  (Marini  Rnen  3m  ■  1  Vfde  hep  eh  Gd). 

Channel  4 _ _ _ _ _ _ 


2.30  AW  FI— nODUere  MAMMEAF  HHRDU  3w  IIOeM  (4J11 

1  1PI8MD  PMB  RARIH  (SB)  JFmtem  8-124)  — - - FCWtaoy 

2  11PP11  UNOIWD  (14J  CD)  J  Spoirtna  B-1  v« - «KCtmte(T] 

3  nuno  UXaiA«RARI<28)(DlMvURemiayB-lW - 7Hh 

4  10-1140  JOCKS CR028 (28) (D)Q Rfetarte 5-10-U _ _ _ APteM. 

■  P4663J  OUR KW*ni)USon*»by 5-10-0  - - - - O tarter* 

8  3«M23Wm  TOO  p^JBJItoJWnwi  0-100 - ATterataa 

7  0W-S23  EAUMCOtBir(t2}(RF)N  BtHwgh8-10-0 - JOB*** 

■  3210-4)  A— MW(P)IN BVteNg 7-10-0  - RQrwn 

W  KWITm  tetep  CM  0,  RtefeteM  7,  IM  tart*  • 

BMflMi  W  Benkhead.  Ihs  ENJnp  Cturi  0-1  flmtf  Ewh  7-J  LadnAgnte  SnOh  T«*  o-T  JMte  Om 

pan  aunR-BAHKHADt  lod  Mam,  tiwM  ax  Iad4wt  rw  entehiwaiseoey  a  (Owpsnrte 
hep  tel.  SAL 

EALHO  OOURn  HaMheay  Ihh  owy  demca  2  nd,  waatenad  tat  MollS.10  behind  BANKHEAD 
(Nmliwy  3m  llDyda  nep  hd.  Gd). 

nno  MNTK  Always  WOdtvWoo,  M  el  U. »  haNod  TuhjoMTy  Toll.  L0CMH0RADI  TO  ffaoBwm 
test  hep  hdi,QOFn4. 

ami  TOO:  Lad  imdl  Bdi,  rlddan  2  ox  «on  baton.  2nd  d  3.  ZB  MNnd  SOvar  (tented  (Srmtad  2m  S 
nSKRfapMlQ# 

JOCKS  CSOG&  Led  lo  2nd.  «4di  leaden.  Mad  kMa  ox  UN  017. 421  behind  PiaevtiuBpWmtiT  2m  11  hep 
hd.Gd) 


3.05  FARMWMiNOinCNIliaoaRtei 4f  ex*4* 

1  21  WOO*  LAD  (6)P  Hasten  5-1 1-8 - ataatar 

2  1  mCHRT8MHnCB(23)C  Thornton  5-U-6 - FCNtarrjr 

8  WW-F  BOOK  OF  DBUK  (88)  J  O’Shea  B-IV2  - Dtai—ter 

4  DROT«ESmoUnMJona8-11-2 - Itevktena 

a  .  0B402  LAUOWNOFOTAi11H(7)FMi*phy?-ii^ - nteoBev 

■  333203  LEAP  HTH  DARK  (28)  Use  LSIddaO  B-11-2  - A  Thorton 

7  62(50-30  RAH*  OCCUBAMCE  (2*)  J  O’Shea  7-1  VO - Kfaria 

8  THEWASFJrioHidJanraan  5-11-3 - ___A*tewi« 

B  00034-C  AHARASUmBSORP)Q HotUt 8-10-11  - DJWolMf* 

10  PP  BALLY  wOHDte  OQ  lira  E  Head!  (-VM1 - Jfappto 

11  BOO  MWf  WOHHC  (140)  Mat  L  Shaft  5-10-11 - K II  deny 

TOF  FO—  TIP8*  IRgrfa  ted  X  tewat  Samira  7,  latete  Fate*—  8 

■dttaF  7-4  Mgera  Lad,  4-1  Secret  Service.  8-1  laughing  ForMno.  8-1  laai  Tte  Wng,  Loap  h  Tte  DaX 
Ran  tXuiaucB.  11mm 


3^40  HRS  AMmOKEDA  NOVICE  CHAS  2m  11 0|4aCXB2T 

1  0-16146  SOBLRKKUOW PS) (D)NHaiidan«i 7-1 V-12 - JOatem 

8  30-4361  JB5T88UCH(18)  Ura  E  HeaSi  6-1 V7 - OOaAtear 

a  15SIFP  8NWA ROM (*2J  j  O’Shea 8-IW - HFater 

4  430-PS4  BUUR  CASTU  (14)  OBateno  6-11-2 - BCWorfl 

B  0PF-F1P  l»HIK(21)J17Shap7-1to2  - . — - - - - - Klteda* 

8  OOHWJF  ORATlUU (21)0 MohaB 8-11-2  - - - - - JJ84W 

7  3501-32  ROYAL C8RB0R (21) II HanBiond B-11-2 - RlteiBty 

TOPWWnWtetehlAtetealhteT 

telttep7-4  BUr  Case*,  2-1  sdiflme  Faflow.5-1  Royal  Cnmaoa  7-1  Just  Bnoe.  »-i  Quna.  ta-1  Sgea 
IteLSS-IGmiGaKA  7mm* 


4.1 0  TWini  WDOR  STAKMHD  NATIONAL  HUNT  RAT  2m  IIRyta  C1«U 
1  CABUNQPOBD TYIU T C«T 5-11-3  - QCaHI 

1  joDtaouscttAiaajAdafB6-n-3 - HHaaradiPi 

2  0  UflDOFIHSMIiaS (15) Fttephy 5-11-3  - RrTJ  BwnrtD 

4  D- BBJL  BAY  BAM  PBS)  Mm  U  Jam  6-11-3 - NUa*(7) 

9  NOnUNOTOtTCMataAB-ll-a - HrCBonteP) 

■  OPBMUWS  CROSS  (37)  GUcCOdl  5-1 1-3 - - - DtarttP) 

7  SB  STBOKOBYPte pi) l«»s CJOhmey 6-11-3  - Jtamr(7) 

B  DnAPOHSPBlE  (14)  T  Tale  8-11-3 - HHeCN1iV(7) 

8  2«nrNVA»IOIMin'P8]PF)MiaUnMay5-11-S - QlmP) 

IB  01  BoesTYTomcoieeiD  Nolan  4-1 M - — 

11  ABOLUSLUomManaa 4-10-6  - - - NMatmterr) 

IX  0  OWlWROeKO tte) HnStaO 4-184  - - - FlnteP) 

IS  3*  OBBWOOS  B1HBAK  (19)  J  Morton  4-10-0  - B<haHn(B] 

14  0  LANOm(11)  J  Monon4-1M  - BriBiteteP) 

l*n*ng:7-4Wyfiy«rd  Kdlgtl  9-4  Soeieiv  TVnee.  6-1  Oenerwo  Bute.  H-l  Weapora  ^nie, 

MgFcrGdd.  14n*mra 
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Newbury  with  TV  form 


1.18  Italy  »ten 

T  n  ITirar  TlNiihiBi 
XI  &  SUw  Mad 


X4S  Anga4p*a  Poniila 
X1B  FUdSmiTlM  tantotnb) 
X80  Fatedhan  Rny 
4JOtm»dm 


QMhwiOMdlanXA 


1 .1  5  NORTHIVOIIOlimH  HAHteCAFOIAnan  M  S4^87 


cles  in  her  back  that  day-  She 
Is  game  and  genuine  but 
River  Mandate  looked 
sharper  in  blinkers  nest  time 
and  is  prefezred- 

The  Newbury  banker 
should  be  Fiddling  The 
Facts  (3.15).  Beaten  11 
lengths  when  fourth  behind 
Boardroom  Shuffle  in  a  hot 
race  at  Chepstow,  she  faces 
nothing  of  that  calibre  today. 

Blair  Castle  (3.40)  has 
similarly  outstanding  claims 
at  Doncaster.  He  has  come  up 
against  tip-top  novice  chasers 
in  Budipe  and  Mulligan  on 
his  last  two  starts.  Although 
last  of  four  behind  Mulligan 
—  favourite  for  the  Arkle  Tro¬ 
phy —  at  Warwick,  Blair  Cas¬ 
tle  was  not  disgraced  and 
third  placed  Flying  Instructor 
•highlighted  the  quality  of  that 
form  when  beating  Celibate  at 
Haydock. 

The  handicaps  at  Doncaster 
look  decldely  trappy,  but 
More  Dash  Thancash 
(12-50)  may  be  able  to  defy 
another  rise  in  the  ratings. 

He  is  now  131b  worse  off 
with  Glanmerin  compared 
with  their  Huntingdon  en¬ 
counter,  but  since  that  four 
length  win  More  Dash  Than¬ 
cash  has  won  even  more 
readily  at  Windsor. 

Merrita  Jones,  his  trainer, 
took  More  Dash  Thancash  out 
of  Slew  Man's  race  at  New¬ 
bury  in  search  of  better 
ground  so  let  us  hope  Doncas¬ 
ter  have  not  seen  fit  to  water 
the  course. 

At  Warwick,  the  Crodwell 
Cup  could  go  to  Danger  Baby 
(2.35)  who  is  more  able  than 
recent  form  figures  suggest 

It  can  pay  to  overlook  his 
“polled  np"  at  Fontwell, 
where  a  big  weight  in 
atrocious  ground  took  Its  ton 

Danger  Baby  is  relatively 
unexposed  over  fences  and 
gives  the  impression  this  trip 
of  three  miles  and  five  Air- 
longs  will  bring  out  the  best 


1.45  lHUHIlEMAIB>IC*PCHA»83Bi  C4JBS7 

201  PniF12-iMnmB4N0|408)(0)UnJI><lraanB-1^4l - a  Itond 

202  3V-I44  TORmniROC  (30)  (DlDMcMson  10-11-4 - J  ■ 

202  IFIT-fl  MfPBIhPHAHHUWimCMcODiyl 8-11-2 - AM***** 

204  111-1222  Him MANDATBfn)T  F often  10-1V2 - APBiCN* 

203  IlFl/PP-  HAL  TUCK  (408)  (CO)  K  BiSIWp  11-W-12 - Btaanl 


BaBtoq  9-4  SMpSttCMnie.  11-4  HBmrManJMB.  9-1  TotiNg  Trtt.  7-2  Siwma  Band.  16-1  HinT*U. 

FORM  OOJDt  -  ttem  3TBPHANISI  UStakuB,  MwMy  1 IX  led  bn.  a*M  BNER  MAMM1E  fg*ra  2Bi) 
B  [Tomcaeter  3>n  K  hep  c*.  GD) 

IOWIR  MAHUTM  LsdlTDi  IBM  M  MA  ren  H>  «aU  2nd  N  6.  HI  MMN  Call  H  A  Day  pteAwir  Sm  B 

UOydahcpch-Gdl. 

TOAMMO  TBOb  CnaaM  ton  »—■ «*  iSn.  H*i«d  on  (imt!  *  oul.  *»  dJ  W.  ia  Deflim  Oanml 
Qomraad  IDancasttr  3n  neg  o.  Bdi. 

wmr*  BAMS*  Lto  S  MA  uma  turn  mra  Sne  m  &  B  j»i«m  Seanen  B**®*  Utoyitaci  8m  nen  ch.  Ste 
HnjLTIBXtFuhcd  opaftiraou.  DahJna  wubsIwi  (r*umon  4m  21  iWyih  Hep  eft.  BO*hL 


BaBtam5-i  Ran&alai.  K  GuMIngo.  5-1  DMau  Enras*.  5-1  SOrKmab  ID-1  Slaw  Man.  Staptoitt 
HtS  18  nun 

FOm  ODBM  -  RANOmaoi  Lab  3M.  amBonaUy.  haul  Nam  Feu  8  (Nmnwy  7m  UOyihi  no*  hep  ML 
03) 

aOLMMOOiNeaomT  ran  ort.  GhaUangod  laa.  soon  lad.  hem  Thomon  Ceta  10  [Wan** a* hep  M.  00) 
oarTAUR  BXI  IIKIIl  Lafl  unJl  two  out  kepi  on  «ame  paca  laa.  3n)  cl  B.  M  Behind  Star  Rage  (Canute 
an  hep  mo.  Gd) 

SNDnniUBb  HsatfMK^BL  fed  nn> cat  note) daw fta.BR8AAAh4miBtfanafBi(Hirtiflgdc» 2a  iiDr 
hcBhXGdtei. 

CLEW  UK  HM  op,  IHAMy  bDbt  4m,  nteN  4  oil.  9*  ol  M.  231  MtvnC  tedaaral  (CNMAKm  2m 

liQydi  hep  na.  GdL 

nmnu  RZSTi  Qutto  wUma  2  oat,  awry  chance  las.  outpaced.  2iri  al  2, 3S  behind  ten  Data 
Ttemta  (Wmosor  2m  hep  ML  GO 


2L45  jack  awnoRY  hovkk  chasb  u  m  elm* 

401  10-128:  njaKTLMDTIKAMT (29) TCaany 8-11-4  _ _PBiMpitaar 

402  VS2U-2  ANOBIYBDainU (17) HBuCWer 9-11-4 . .  — RFmnB 

403  23F42U-  CAMP2CWBAT (U2) Q Baking 8-11-4 - - - APHcCoy 

404  P-MP3  OORDON (8) FUMbef  6-1M  . . . . . H Htotend (S) * 

400  W2-25P  BADMON COUNTY (40) PHcDu 7-11-4 _ _ _ CUmJfta* 

4M  IWHO^  toM  BORO  (77WBWd(py-CanMi  8-11-4 _ _ _ .PIMn 


Bmubm  5-4  Angelo'} DniAia,  5-2  RlgM  LMuHnaia.4-1  Campeche  Bay.  8-1  UnOson  Coolly.  12-1  Gmdan, 
33-1  Spin  Echo.  •■wan 


3.t5«CUBAROWCimHBIOHOinCKHW)U2wMIX4B7 

601  141425  Allow  (IB) (CO)  (BP)  B  Umtyn  6-11-7 _ _ P  J  K*l— gh  (61  ♦ 

502  20-2321  KAC2  LORD  (19)  tea  D  Hama  7-11-7 _ JFlBtop 

603  13-4fl5l  SFW)M DOUBLE (UJMTiWnm-OaiHca  5-1 1-7 - Clltta 

904  OFO  DOK8SCASlLK(14)RFnat6-1V2 _ _ _ _ _ -Jftaat* 

60S  ID-3  FASMOH  KAKRR(98)  Mrs  I  MdOe7-1V2 - - _Lltora* 

BOO  214  RMMteaTWerACrtt^KHonOemonS-lV? - ... _ JBKMMBh 

907  37-  OBATOte  (043)  PRnchOTB  7-11-2 _ _ _ _ _SFox 

SOS  OF-331  HAUNM  (IS)  CBmotot  7-11-2 _ _  _ _ aMq 

900  0  JOHTMI PWOBY  (30)  R  Btoey-Conen  b-tl-2 _ _ _ Wltaratan 

BIO  HODB-mPYWltarB-lva - - - BFawaB 

Ml  W33-B  PnonttORPAOR (1*)T Thomson  Jo«a7-11-a  — _ JMhm 

■n  DQ20-6  VWA08CLAMT (18) jotted 8-1M - ftHMi 

913  DOWD  ■RR2*STtBMH(B)SUall0r 8-10-11  - _ _ _ Niton 

M4  BOP TMUABOteK (71) BEWaon 5-18-11 - K  Item 

TOF  FORM  UFSi  FMdBng  Ito  Faota  X  tom  Lanl  7.  to**  DutotoS 

MOom  1-3  Psace  lord,  4-1  FUkKig  The  Fads,  6-1  Hakma.  7-1  Spring  DouNa.  8-1  AAw.  Vintage 

Cteat  14  wiara 


3.50  LOT  Basra  NOvraHAWICAP  HURDLE  tallOydaCXOM 

901  2-34  RMRMDODOH (IT) QLMim 5-11-10 _ — _ APHaCay 

802  SIMR9HK  QDiOTIR  (48)  J  Old  8-11-5 - CUmta* 

•03  006  DAUKT (28) FJontel 5-10-12 - - - - - DBiUg<na«- 

804  JW  SUBTLY  D«FOOT{TA>  N  HimteWI  9-lfr-B - JBKaiailiF 

IDS  20830  THE  RBBnABTU  CBS)  I  WUbbd  5-10-9 - - - RtawaA 

8M  45^*00  TOSHIBA  TALK  r)BEB»»  5-7  W  - - WRantoi 

807  D4P-0PB  PAUABIOli ROY (18) Um J Baoar 7-W-fl  - .... - QBadto* 

BOB  047)40  I RteAU(BJPH*y»mnl 8-«-0 - - Btaraal* 

609  800  NORIK  COtOtHW(1l»)S  GrUBlba  4-W-O _ _ _ _ DJbmte(I) 

MO  6583a  U  FOFPLEION  (81)  BBradtelan  8-18-0 - - - Ltewy 

IDFiOM  TM  Mtetaw  BtoaUn  0,  RBtag  Daota  7,Tte  Bwnateve 

■itep  5-1  Supremo  Qatuon.  4-1  ftdtadtam  Boy,  9-1  Rising  Dough.  7-1 1  Recall  8-1  The  Brewmastar, 

TnUbaTaB.  IOwm 


4.20  THATBHAM  STANDARD  OHM  NATIONAL  HUNT  FIAT  Da  IlOyde  Cl  .324 

1  03  BOLDljUF(i4}PHabea5-lvg — - Mton 

1  OUUSMMEMriJPianta  5-11-2 _ — _ Jttananl 

B  enne  SUBORUbHIUsN  5-11-2 - Mr  ANtoOare 

4  5- CONOIMRTIfEKKrcCMJJIAdUnf  B-II-7  — - - S<tam 

B  SO  RMUIWO  (20)  J  Dunlap  5-1 V2  — — — - MrH  Dm>tap(7) 

0  0  HOMHOU1H  WAY  (17)  P  Owing*  5-11-2  - — JBIUi—q B 

7  PURPUACKNGmcM  5-H-2 - — - - CttomBm 

8  RB  CURATE  QMcCaun  6-11-2 - - - - O  Tililu  -- 

■  8  nm  DAMN (M)CBnxikl  5-1V2  ... - .OBradtai 

10  samp  GUAM  J  GMord  5-1 1-2  - - FMH* 

11  IM)  Y0ND8R  STAR  (M)Q  Snap)  5-1 V2 - CH*Ma(7) 

12  56-  CHANPAQI«FRM»  (294)  A  J  mum  8-10-11 _ Lltoaay 

IB  4  CRYSTALJRBnn.taBJPKoeOtVHMl  _ APHaCer 

14  3  mBRC(1T)AJDn*l4-10-a - - - - - 9taa»tal 

15  ZABAM  GThcmBr  4-TM - SFomB 

18  22  ALL  Done  rndFIS  Mum*  4-10-3  _ _ _ * _ M  to 

17  WUB8S  AC110H  l  Coorall  L-IO-S - WaaMCaento 

Bantap  9-1 A8  Dona.  7-3  Saaap  Ooan,  0-2  Cana  Roia.  7-1  Bold  Laap.  8-1  Fin  Bac,  Cattle  Season,  10-1 
Crycal  JmL  ITwi* 


Lingfield  (A.W.) 


jLingl 


Wolverhampton  all-weather  Flat  programme 


XOO  9H*M3r 

8MDlHM|qi 

BJSO  FR  Fte  Ite  Job 

7  S4Bi5-0lwraB»iM)(eO)M«N»*«te‘8yM^ - CTawaTO1** 

a  4S-3D4S  SIMWMA«K(*2>EAkUi88-0 - KtaB— 8  _ 

S  2M(M0EnnWNTAB«(18)IC  tear  10-8-11 - 

10  6«t3^  RAJAH  (ITWCCJCTtocamW  - - - DMnYammilO 

11  00D-  PAMtO  QUteB  BOO)  C  BwbbM  6-8-7 - T1pnla_1Z 

12  DGG4S-0  CMBA (IS) BCuday 4-SJ  - - - - ■  »**  . 

18  0BSB0-  RPIfSI  B*  (*4)  R  Notatssad  5-8-7 - - FLjoo#(3)3 

TOF  FORM  TVS:  BM  EH  X  TMtata  Mta  7,  taga  IM  B 

■«Wi  4-1  TteiMtaBMli.  8-1  Hite  BX  7-1  BipaHwA.  Three  Wta,  8-1  Varuea  Baaen.  Oteta.  iQ»i 

Parts  AMO. _ 13  ■— 


K  ■*  »F!-' 

,S'.w  >*• 


7.00  MARnAMD  MAmra  HANDKAP  7f  BX*33 

1  aD(|M4  RATAL RRNIK (12) DHhlldn Joan 4-8-1S  — - i***! 

■*  BORMl  BAFTUMAI  BOCK  (It)  BGuriay  3-8-8  - - *RP*  .. 

a  500-850  YOCMO  NHBWW !  Mh< HH — - nSTfTn 

4  EMOGB-d  BARBARA’S  JBEraCIB)  A  BaBwM-1 - DWrt|M>8 

B  640800-  IITIMMI*  E1KCOIgf1«>)WTtoiar  4-8-11  - I«^**2* 

•  80Q4PM3  NAFFY IRAYl(f) P ftaMNI 5-8-5  - — SteSli. 

r  064-003  BALLET  OR  COBB  (*)T  EBynlngno  £-8-8  - - - 

s  MHW  RReraaOI«Oim(*)m)IUIBaodeoB4MS - TCR^n  ilteall 

9  HjdararaiwiflDJNBMwW-i - - - **•**.*£. .. 

18  DOB- UJXUrr* am. (zn)liAUwy 3-fl-0  - - KHrandtCnil 

11  544400  MUBTANa(B)C7)mn«Mi 4-7-12  _ _ _ _ _ -fl**®*"*  «* 

fS  OOWH  SHARI  5181  HR (8) D ChajnBW 4-T-W  _ - JtapaafODB 

»)FHNI)I  UWi  ItonpA**  X  BaeirDaOMr  7,  BaartMlini  Prat  4 

BaHtep4-l  Bate  DaCour.WflaeaaateHOwr.B-IHmrt*.  7-1  BapUmta  NoBLHuMiib.  8-1  V«»V 
PradartcL.  Nva)  RMga.  «*«»-* 


7.30  MfWMWtaDnBStMimsYDlBilOOiteCKMt 

4  08-1  HYVTMBUM  (10)  (Q  N  Llttsodm  B-1  — - 

■  5-344J2  9KBL70N5OV«BJ0rt(*)nHDtaltatodB-1 - 

B  8MWB  WtFT(B}MPatetea8-1  - - - - 

4  585-2W  AUIK*ff9)D0#iFto»M — — - — 

5  540-2  FSAMJa*  6ES5S.  eiKt  C  TtaralDa  0-fl  - - — 


teotapM  AMtte  s-1  M»rtirite.  T-a  Sara  4.1  Btetaa  8oteral(P>2 


-TBHlLtaHMil 

Jtytawa 

JtohajD* 


8^0  TABU  MQURAH  MBKAF  2Y0  U4f  C4raB 

1  0MT1I  lAMNUnBAR»(B)(U«)»iJateahm|-ir  - T!l*g3 

a  M8-l5HEBDfiARDHR(B)(BF)NLldniedBnM  - - *tatl(918 

8  6-12330  ASFBCT0UU>rt0)l4  JshMtoa  8-8  - - DWawl* 

TOF  FORM  71F*i  Lap*  lattNto  ft  AapMtt  Lad  7 

BaBtep -*-3  ia*n  L«h«rta.  ii-4H6adCaiOenaf,5'i  A»(wiLad.  _ a«*—” 


0.00  vnecmuNKisYAioEs  sr  ewao 

1  613«DLimira*(22)(e)(D)P&rlBi5^-4 - -***?* _ 

•  Ytfit  BQfPY  (CP)  ^  -’wiofl  W 1  —  —  -  1* 

i  me  FE*TN^w«uraw(cw*f*i^a«aBW-ii - SStSf  ** 

4  03-8Z2*  BVTTON8  TAEKO W  fH*  W?.**-11  - 52225a<»9* 

a  606HU5  REWIYHOUIK  (0)  (C»)  JHdhBWl  5-6-11  — — - j  BtN^lhlH  (9)  2* 

8  «K^IDP«BOCKY(1B7)  (CD)  BBatanmi  6^-11 - 


imm  uitem.  8-1  lteBherate»L8ng,T-aLMiBmr.M8apar  Ha±y.  6-1  Ml)r.  l6-| 

FMmyhtana.  l-ianin 


_ -TRpnk*  12 

- .WRjbbB 

_ F4B0ft(3)9 


BaKlaa— NNtoawLOnteKalhiPDWiMatea. 

2-20  FWMBMBMAB  AUCTION  HAJOnSTABUBYO  71  C2^T2 

1  000-49  BON  (WEST  (18)  THangtaon  M  _ _ ZSantoml 

2  0000-  CHCTALBOC (104) B Hannon M _ _ _ Ntarfe»3 

3  500-603  TAU»AM(11)& Dow M - WRya*4 

4  4  CRACKBIBOX{M)HAldtorTB-B  _ OOiltel 

5  6330M  EMMA’S MSK (14) RHarrah-0 _ DBU*B 

•  BPOLCWY1DM  PS}  B  Smart  M _ aTUMU 

7  3-03833  WBRWORN  (**|  C  Atol  M _ Mtoto  (terM(31 2 

TOF  FORM  TIFft  Cteval  Roe  X  Baa  tatort  7 

BaaflaaBB-tBonGuea.  5-2  TaHamoo,  3-1  CtewURne.  8-1  Wadbotn.  10-1  CndUrhoi.  M-l  Emmas  RaL. 
16-1  Polgifliiine  7  man 


23  5  TAURUS  CtAOUNO  STAKES  BYD  In  CM17 

1  022111  BAKHBOHOUQH  80Y|B)W)T  BancaB-l _ DMtAaa— 2* 

9  QB-  MAJOR  TWIST  [1 86)  R  Hannon  5-13 - IFItol 

3  3365t:  EMOUNrafOm  (1«  [QC  Alton  8-C _ M-tfc.D»y*t(3)a 

4  00630-6  BK  TRUK  Ct3)GLUom  6-6 - OTMmM 

B  660-248  OUR KEVM (7) B Pearce 6-3  _ _ _ _ DRMaOtaal* 

•  Dt-1153  MBTYCAY(l1)(CD)SDawB-2 _ _ _ -A  Daly  15)  1 

TOF  FORM  lOto  Bnrhartpra  Ena  X  BaHahmuqgh  Bm  7 

Brtther  2- 1  BMteharnagh  Bay.  8-4  EncAmttrR  Bn.  M  Be  Tnw.  6-1  Uelor  Talft  8-i  ta«y  C*T-  <>* 
Kmrtn.  _ Anmmm 


3.30looe5TOWFA11BMTCABE  HANDICAP  HBC4.B83 

1  401W3-  CMEOT CM) (C)GL Itan  5-10-4) - 

2  31504-1  RAMS  (it)  (S)  tee  L  Stubbs  MM3  - - - pwuy 

3  0218*1  DuwvALBmMo  r»o)  (coj  n  HrnimBiMK)  5-*-* - nayi— w* 

4  E01D51-TAllU(BS)(Cn)BWngg7-»4  — - “•“■““to3 

9  048-160  KJKH.TBI (7) (CO) RlngrBm4-M - SWtMimeatTA 

B  0StC36- BAM3BAF(M-nfcaiaLMoom4-M  — ... - atafflaHB 

7  DV0Q2-1  HURTLHraMY (32) (C) Itfd Itealngdon 4*6  - - 

8  0050-10  DANCISM1TH HOOVES (22) (C] □  rtrandl Dwrt»5-«-T - DR UcOto • 

8  dEOrl  3FYNCar5HEVM«Mri1)(CD)PBullwa— W - JlnaWdll 

IDF  KRM  IM  ItotttetoV  X  ta*M  r,  IWAa  B 

Mftto  3-T  Rate,  7-2  CtewU.  9-2  IbMul  5-1  Di*e  Vawoa no.  Hurt* aony.  to-1  to  Flyer.  IM 


4.00  oumMAiairamrai/cOTURYiiAmicAPwexEBo 

1  4S5WB  5FB2&T CLASSIC (28) (CM M Heate-BUs 6-lM - -ACteA2 


9000  7-6-7  - D»  mn  ay  <8)1 

an 5-0-7  .  - - ACilim* 

_ nnamtkg 

** _ Crady  Mwrt»  7 

- 5  teuton  6 

7-8-n _ DKMTtooaft* 

,  5-1  Apoto  Red.  7-1  Spaady  Cusac.  8-^ Lnrt  Sky. 


X  1380-01  WALK  THE  BEAT  (40)  B.WEMHMW - Jto4aaay  (B)1 

3  34)1521  SUDMECOBMK (7) (CD] D Chapman 5-6-*  - - AftiKniii4 

4  aw-ll  MOT(a>(*9Blrvram«-7 - StnMroUkO 

8  4C3132  APOLLO  RB)  (7)  (Cfl)  GL  Moor*  8-9-t - CWy  Mnrtt.7 

8  12K32lJOmMCY«lCD)ABfl8«f6-M - Ateitoi«» 

7  003-210  SHARP MP(7) (CD) (HF) B Rmh T-8-11 - OKontm** 

TOP  NORM  Ttal*  M8H  XBurtra  Canto  7 

Bully  3-1  erpNaCorria.  K  WaA Trie  Beat  4-1  MIL  5-1  Apple  Rad.  7-1  Speedy  Ombc.  6-Hmd  Sfr. 
10-1  Sharp  bop.  7  nmn 


4.30  RAFFORTBOR  COramOMC  ITAKE9  te  ff  CB^OB 

1  OOBM  AT URBlY(48)(PI)nHtgiu 98-10 - MHV»S 

Z  0031-11  ROYAL  ACT10H  (24)  tC)J  Barts  4*8-10 - KRIyU* 

>  500ZM  HHMTwnnt (11) GLMoota 5-6-7 - SMttonrtbf 

4  2(41-55  pmcE nAUB) (10) (CO) D Iteray  Smith 54-7 - btoanbanB 

8  1-  MBRSEV  BEAT  (23)  (CD)  G  L  Moore  3-6-1 - Q  DoRMd  2 

8  303046-  SURMERntLE  moD  (11B)  P  Mooney  3-8-1 _ DRMuCabaB 

TUT  FORM  TM  Mwaqr  tool  X  Royrt  AcUaa  7 

Banton  7-4  Royal  Aoteo,  3-1  Mgrt  Mb*.  7-2  Manoy  BaaL  8-1  Prince  Deleft  7-1  Al  Lfewiy.  16-1 
SuomervrfM  *j«l  (non 
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Soccer 


Dalglish  in 
£5m  race 
for  Pires 


Michael  Walker 


EWCASTLE  United's 
interest  in  the  20- 
year-old  Metz  mid- 

_  _ Qelder  Robert  Pires 

would  appear  to  have  gone  be¬ 
yond  the  point  of  distant  high 
regard.  But  they  must  see  off 
heavyweight  competition 
Grom  Juventus  to  bring1  the 
French  international  to 
Tyneside. 

The  Newcastle  manager 
Kenny  Dalglish  travelled  to 
Paris  on  Wednesday  night, 
when  he  saw  Pires  score  the 
winner  in  France's  2-1 
friendly  victory  over  Holland 
but,  as  one  would  expect  Grom 
the  laconic  Dalglish,  he 
refused  to  comment  on  any 
transfer  speculation  yester¬ 
day.  He  would  say  only:  ‘It's 
rav  job  to  bring  in  players 
who  will  be  an  asset  to  the 
dub.” 

As  Juventus  have  already 
tabled  a  £5  million  bid  with 
Metz  for  Pires  this  season, 
Dalglish  would  presumably 
have  at  least  to  match  that  fig¬ 
ure  to  land  his  first  signing  as 
Newcastle  manager.  He  does, 
however,  have  the  £2J1  mil¬ 
lion  that  Newcastle  received 
from  West  Ham  for  Paul  Kit- 
son  to  spend. 

Dalglish  saw  Pires  in  Uefa 
Cup  action  for  Metz  against 
Newcastle  in  December  when 
he  was  scouting  for  Rangers. 

The  manager  was  also  un¬ 


willing  tQ  elucidate  on  who 
would  replace  Alan  Shearer, 
who  underwent  his  third 

groin  operation  in  10  months 
this  week,  for  the  game 
against  Southampton  at  St 
James’  Park  today.  But  he  In 
sisted  that  his  selection  would 
not  be  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  Faustino  AsprlUa  is 
suspended  for  the  Uefa  Cup 
quarter-final  first  leg  against 
Monaco  on  Tuesday  —  “the 
Southampton  game  Is  the 
only  thing  on  our  minds"  — 
which  suggests  that  the 
Colombian  international  for¬ 
ward  is  In  contention  for 
the  place  along  with  Peter 
Beardsley. 

The  Leeds  manager  George 
Graham  has  denied  reports  of 
a  falling  out  with  his  club  cap¬ 
tain  Carlton  Palmer,  who  was 
dropped  for  the  game  at  Sun¬ 
derland  last  week. 

"These  stories  are  lies. 
Graham  said.  'Tve  not  even 
had  a  discussion  with  Carl¬ 
ton.  He  has  not  been  ordered 
to  play  with  the  juniors  and 
reserves.  1  picked  the  team  on 
merit  against  Sunderland  last 
week  and  I  don’t  have  any 
problem  with  that” 

Graham  has  a  bigger  prob¬ 
lem  for  today's  game  at  home 
to  West  Ham:  both  his  wing- 
backs  axe  likely  to  be  missing. 
Gary  Kelly  is  suspended  and 
Tony  Dorigo  is  doubtful  with 
a  hamstring  injury. 
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Forest’s  Scholar 
back  at  Spurs 


IRVING  SCHOLAR,  the  for¬ 
mer  Tottenham  Hotspur 
chairman  who  this  week 
became  part-owner  of  Not¬ 
tingham  Forest,  returns  to  his 
old  club  today  six  years  after 
being  ousted  by  the  current 
chairman  Alan  Sugar  and  his 
then  partner  Terry  Venables. 

Forest,  wallowing  in  the 
Premiership  relegation  zone, 
travel  to  White  Hart  Lane 
hoping  that  their  new  owners 
and  the  managerial  regime  of 
Dave  Bassett  and  Stuart 
Pearce  will  be  the  new  broom 
that  will  sweep  them  up  from 
the  Door. 

Tottenham's  manager  Gerry 
Francis  is  also  looking  for  a 
change  in  fortune  after  a 
string  of  injuries  and  bad 
results.  He  admitted  yesterday 
that  his  team's  immediate  pri¬ 
orities  had  now  changed  from 


securing  a  place  in  Europe  to 
avoiding  relegation. 

That  task  has  been  made 
more  difficult  by  the  absence 
of  Teddy  Sheringham,  who 
made  his  comeback  from  in¬ 
jury  for  Spurs  in  Monday’s  4-3 
defeat  at  West  Ham  but  is  ab¬ 
sent  again  with  a  recurrence 
of  the  ankle  Injury  that  cost 
him  his  England  place  against 
Italy  earlier  this  month. 

Francis,  whose  team  have 
had  only  one  win  In  eight 
games,  said:  “My  main  con¬ 
cern  is  that  we  need  to  pick 
up  a  few  points.  I  am  fed  up 
with  playing  good  games  but 
coining  away  with  nothing. 

’*1  have  always  said  that 
you  will  be  safe  with  40  points 
and  that  means  we  need  eight 
points  from  12  games  and.  if 
we  can't  get  that,  then  I  would 
be  disappointed." 


-  •  ■  -■**•  .. 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Matt  Elliott  (Leicester  City) 
whose  all-round  strength 
lay  at  the  heart  of  his  team's 
plucky,  unlucky  resistance 
in  the  FA  Cup  at  Chelsea  on 
Wednesday. 


A  N  Other 


WHILE  more  famous 
names  followed  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  this  Doncaster- 
born  forward  he  will  al¬ 
ways  be  remembered  as 
being  a  part  of  the  start  of 
something  big  in  a  city 
which  had  fallen  into  the 
footballing  doldrums.  His 
education  owed  much  to  a 
caring  don.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  a  nomad,  wandering 
from  far  east  to  north-west 
to  north-east.  Never  with¬ 
out  a  rod,  he  even  took  a 
cottage  by  a  fatherly  river 
but  the  north  soon 
beckoned  again  and  he 
found  himself  back  by  his 
original  road. 

Last  week:  Terry  Fenwick 
(Crystal  Palace,  QPR,  Totten¬ 
ham,  Leicester  City). 


Ski  Hotline 

The  Latest  snow  and  weather  .  ? * 

reports  from  almost  200  resorts  in 

Europe  and  North  America.  ,,5r 


By  phone  or  fax  calf:  _ ^ 

0891  002  006 
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Living  for  today . . .  the  former  Celtic  midfielder,  who  can  expect  to  be  a  millionaire  before  he  is  30,  enjoys  the  high  life 

Collins  settles  for  the  best 


Patrick  Glenn  in  Monte  Carlo  meets  the 
Scot  who  faces  Newcastle  on  Tuesday 


must  be  some 
catch  to  a  job  which 
entails  living  In 
Monte  Carlo  earning 
dramatic  tax-free 
wages,  occupying  a  Mediterra¬ 
nean-feeing  rent-free  luxury 
apartment  with  hls-and-hers 
Mercedes  coupes  outside,  and 
having  a  Mitsubishi  four- 
wheeL  drive  parked  in  the  gar¬ 
age  for  rainy  days. 

After  eight  months  John 
Collins  has  been  unable  to 
find  a  snag.  If  there  is  one. 

Unless  you  count  having  to 
keep  yourself  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion  to  play  football  —  some¬ 
times  as  often  as  twice  a  week 
—  the  little  Scotland  mid¬ 
fielder  has  .encountered  no 
problems  since  he  left  Celtic 
under  the  Bosnian  ruling  and 
joined  Monaco  only  last 
summer. 

The  playground  of  the  Cote 
d'Azur  is  an  improbable  loca¬ 
tion  for  a  team  emerging  as 
one  of  the  more  formidable  In 
Europe,  whose  next  trial  of 
strength  comes  on  Tuesday 
when  they  lace  Newcastle 
United  at  St  James’  Park  in 
the  first  leg  of  their  Uefa  Cup 
quarter-final 

The  club  is  little  more  than 
a  plaything  of  the  ruling  Gri¬ 
maldi  femlly.  with  the  hugely 
rich  princes  Rainier  and  Al¬ 
bert  prepared  to  lavish  for¬ 
tunes  on  it. 

Average  home  crowds  of 


around  3,000  confirm  that  the 
principality  is  not  what  could 
be  termed  "football  country" 
in  the  British  sense  of  the 
phrase.  Indeed,  Monaco 
asked  Newcastle  for  only  300 
tickets  for  file  game. 

Curiously  Collins,  who  it  is 
believed  earns  around  £20,000 
a  week  and  has  a  three-year 
contract,  is  likely  to  remain 
untainted  by  the  prospect  of 
becoming  a  millionaire  by  the 
time  he  Is  30,  next  January. 

Collins  and  his  wife  Susan 
live  with  their  daughters  Ju¬ 
lia,  four,  and  nine-month-old 
Hannah  two  floors  below 
Frank  Rjjkaard,  the  Dutch 
footballer  now  retired  but  do¬ 
miciled  In  Monte  Carlo. 

Collins's  admiration  for 
what  Riijkaard  achieved  in 
the  game  with  Milan,  Ajax 
and  Holland  reveals  much 
about  himself.  Rather  than  a 
champagne  night  on  the 
town,  the  teetotal  non-smoker 
from  Galashiels  would  prefer 
to  celebrate  victory  with  a 
work-out  in  the  gym. 

But  anyone  in  Newcastle 
who  believes  that  the  well- 
looked-after  Monaco  players 
may  be  a  pushover  should 
pay  attention  to  the  Scot 

"We  are  very  close  to  being 
the  ideal  team,”  says  Collins, 
who  plays  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  bead  coach  Jean 
Tigana,  the  former  midfielder 
who,  with  Michel  Platini,  was 


at  the  hub  of  the  Prance  side 
that  won  the  1984  European 
Championship. 

“We  have  sound  defenders 
who  can  really  play,  a  mid¬ 
field  who  know  how  to  maxi¬ 
mise  damage  with  quick  pass¬ 
ing,  and  forwards  who  have 
speed,  control,  vision  and 
score  a  lot  of  goals. 

“Sometimes  it  helps  that  we 
don't  have  a  support  to 
answer  to.  It's  not  like  Celtic 
or  Rangers,  or  Newcastle, 
with  the  full  house  on  top  of 
them,  urging  them  on. 

“I’m  sure  Kenny  [Dalglish] 
wifi  already  have  United  a  bit 


different  from  the  cavalier 
days  of  Kevin  Keegan.  They 
wont  be  so  harum-scarum 
against  us;  they'll  have  a  little 
more  care. 

“Kenny  had  that  solid  4-4-2 
system  at  Blackburn  working 
well  and  I'm  sure  heU  be 
doing  the  same  with  United.  1 
monitor  Newcastle  on  satel¬ 
lite  television  and  I  think 
they’ll  have  more  quality 
than  we've  met  In  the  tourna¬ 
ment  so  for.  They  have  good 
scoring  potentiaL" 

Bearing  in  mind  that  Mo¬ 
naco  have  won  all  of  their 
away  matches  in  the  competi- 


Keeptng  to  the  left . . .  John  Collins  in  action  for  Monaco 
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Signs  in 
loo  of  a 
football 
memory 


Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


THE  demolition  of 
Ayres  ome  Park  has 
uncovered  some  seri¬ 
ously  anorak  behaviour. 
First,  Robert  Nichols,  the 
editor  of  the  Middles¬ 
brough  fanzine  Fly  Me  To 
The  Moon,  paid  £10  for 
toilet  signs  from  the 
ground,  then  needed  some¬ 
where  to  put  them. 

No  problem,  he  hopes  to 
buy  one  of  the  houses  being 
built  on  the  old  ground, 
where  he  plans  to  build  an 
outside  loo  just  to  display 
the  signs. 

Then  there  is  the  sad  case 
of  Benoie  Slaven  and  his 
railings.  When  Boro  left 
Ayresome  Park  they  kindly 
offered  their  former  striker 
a  section  of  the  fencing  he 
traditionally  used  to  climb 
to  celebrate  scoring  a  goal. 

He  Installed  the  12ft 
metal  fence  In  the  back  gar¬ 
den  of  his  bouse.  “It  was 
my  trademark,  leaping  on 
to  the  Holgate  fence,  and  I 
thought  it’d  be  a  good  idea 
to  stick  it  in  the  garden  to 
keep  reminding  me  of  the 
great  times  at  Boro.** 
Unfortunately  Bernle’s 
wife  Karen  disagreed. 
“Every  morning  I  used  to 
look  out  the  kitchen  win¬ 
dow  while  I  was  washing 
the  dishes  and  all  I  could 
see  was  this  huge  ugly 
fence,”  she  said.  “It  took 
over  the  garden  and  was  a 
complete  eyesore.” 

So.  showing  a  total  disre¬ 
gard  for  this  piece  of  foot¬ 
balling  history,  she  got  her 
dad  round  to  cut  up  the 
fence  with  a  saw.  “It  was 
quite  ft  shame  to  see  it  go," 
says  Bemie. 

But  lest  anyone  should 
doubt  who  wears  the  trou¬ 
sers  in  the  Slaven  house¬ 
hold,  Bemie  says:  “No  mat¬ 
ter  what.  I’m  definitely 
keeping  part  of  the  fence." 
So  he  plans  to  use  a  small 
section  to  line  his  gym  In 
the  garage  of  his  luxury 
home.  Surely,  Karen  can- 
not  rail  against  that. 

SO  LETTS  get  this  right 
Dave  Bassett  said  yes 
then  no  to  Manchester  City 
and  was  replaced  by  Steve 
Coppell  who  then  resigned 
as  manager  at  Maine  Road 
to  be  replaced  by  Frank 
Clark  from  Nottingham 
Forest  who  has  now  been 
more  or  less  replaced  at  the 
City  Ground  by  Bassett 
while  Bassett  himself  has 
been  replaced  at  Palace  by 
Coppell.  Simple  really. 


Scottish  preview 

Gascoigne  battles  to  make 
second  match  with  Celtic 


Patrick  Glenn 


PAUL  GASCOIGNE’S  ankle 
"injury,  sustained  in  a 
tackle  on  the  Ajax  goalkeeper 
in  a  sixes  tournament  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  five  weeks  ago.  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  keep  the  Eng¬ 
land  midfielder  out  of 
Rangers’  forthcoming  double 
feature  with  Celtic  In  the 
Scottish  Cup  and  the  Premier 
Division. 

The  cup  quarter-final  Is  at 
Celtic  Park  on  Thursday, 
with  the  league  match  there 
10  days  later.  Gascoigne  will 
have  the  plaster  removed 
from  his  ankle  on  Monday  but 
is  already  ruled  out  of  the 
first  game  of  a  crucial  mini¬ 
series. 

“He  may  get  the  go-ahead 
on  Monday  to  start  light 
training,"  said  the  Ibrox  man¬ 
ager  Walter  Smith,  “but  that’s 
a  decision  for  the  specialist 
He  won’t  play  on  Thursday 
but  well  hope  for  the  best  for 
the  next  game." 

Even  without  Gascoigne 
the  chances  of  Rangers  con¬ 
ceding  eight  points  in  their 
last  nine  Premier  Division 
matches  appear  remote  con¬ 
sidering  they  have  dropped 


Sport  in  brief 


Snooker 

James  Wattana,  who  has  not 
reached  a  world-ranking 
semi-final  since  he  won  the 
Thailand  Open  two  years  ago, 
beat  Stephen  Hendry  5-2  in 
Valletta's  European  Open  yes¬ 
terday  and  now  plays  the 
world  No.  2  John  Higgins  for 
a  place  in  tomorrow’s  final, 
writes  Clive  Eoarton. 

The  Thai,  forced  to  use  a 
friend's  cue  in  Malta  after 
breaking  his  own  last  week. 


only  14  in  their  27  so  Gar. 

To  he  denied  their  ninth 
successive  championship 
Rangers  would  have  to  lose 
two  and  draw  one  of  their 
remaLning  fixtures,  while 
Celtic  win  all  theirs.  Smith's 
team  have  been  beaten  only 
twice  to  date,  with  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  league  campaign 
completed. 

Rangers'  visit  to  Aberdeen 
today  should  present  few 
problems,  especially  as  the 
home  manager  Roy  Aitken  is 
without  his  leading  scorers, 
Billy  Dodds  and  Dean  Win- 
dass.  both  suspended,  as  Is 
the  central  defender  John  Ing- 
lis.  In  addition.  Duncan 
Shearer,  another  recognised 
striker.  Is  out  injured.  So  Ait¬ 
ken  will  have  to  rely  heavily 
on  youngsters. 

Celtic,  home  to  Hearts,  may 
see  the  Italian  defender  En¬ 
rico  Annoni,  signed  from 
Roma,  make  his  debut  Inju¬ 
ries  to  McStay,  Grant  and  Mc¬ 
Namara  have  left  Celtic's 
manager  Tommy  Burns  short 
or  options.  Pierre  van  Hooy- 
donk  returns  to  the  squad, 
having  missed  Wednesday’s 
Scottish  Cup  victory  over  Hi¬ 
bernian  when  on  interna¬ 
tional  duty  with  Holland. 


took  the  opening  three  frames 
but  was  pegged  back  to  3-2 
and  grabbed  his  chance  after 
the  Scot  let  him  in  with  a  poor 
safety  when  leading  39-0  in 
the  sixth. 

'Tve  been  getting  away 
with  playing  poorly  all 
week,"  said  the  world  cham¬ 
pion.  "Today  I  didn’t” 

Squash 

England’s  Simon  Parke,  who 
spent  most  of  1996  recovering 
from  testicular  cancer,  yester¬ 
day  attained  his  highest  ever 
wo tid  ranking  of  No.  4.  guar¬ 
anteeing  him  a  seeding  into 


Wilkinson 
worries  over 
youth  policy 

Howard  Wilkinson 
yesterday  warned  that 
Britain  was  lagging  behind 
Europe  in  developing 
youngsters’  soccer  skills. 
The  FA’s  technical  director 
explained  that  more  invest¬ 
ment  was  needed  to  help 
talented  teenagers. 

Wilkinson  said,  that 
while  the  Italians  Interna- 
zion ale  spent  £2  million  a 
year  on  youth  development 
and  Ajax  of  Holland  more 
than  £1  million-  the  highest 
sum  he  had  come  across  in 
Britain  was  one  or  two 
clubs  spending  £600,000. 
The  average  is  £200,000. 

Steve  Gappy,  the  Port 
Vale  winger  once  signed  by 
Kevin  Keegan  at  Newcastle, 
yesterday  joined  Leicester 
City  for  £850,000. 

Ipswich  and  Norwich 
have  settled  their  dispute 
over  the  signing  of  Ian 
Crook  with  the  Canaries 
paying  an  undisclosed  sum 
in  compensation.  Crook 
had  signed  for  Ipswich  last 
summer  on  a  free  transfer, 
then  returned  to  Norwich 
when  Mike  Walker  was  ap¬ 
pointed  manager. 

Gary  Bennett  yesterday 
rejoined  Wrexham  for 
£100,000  from  Preston. 


the  semi-finals  of  next 
month’s  British  Open,  writes 
Richard  Jago. 

The  Scot  Peter  Nicol 
remains  the  world  No.  3  be¬ 
hind  the  Australian  Rodney 
Eyies  and  Pakistan’s  world 
champion  Jansher  Khan. 

The  comeback  of  England's 
Peter  Marshall  after  chronic 
fatigue  has  been  delayed.  He 
withdrew  from  today’s  Mer¬ 
cia  Open  after  injuring  an 
ankle  in  training. 

Tennis 

Greg  Rusedski’s  wrist  Injury 
has  forced  him  to  poll  out  of 


Team  sheet 


Blackburn  v  Sundariand 

THe  Rover*  midfielder  Billy  McKinley 
starts  a  two-match  ban.  so  Norway's  Lent 
BohJnen  stands  by.  The  EZ5  mUllon  Dan¬ 
ish  striker  Per  Pedersen,  who  get  a  taste 
of  the  action  in  the  Q-0  draw  at  Arftetd  last 
Saturday,  may  get  h»  Brat  start  Darluaz 
KubtcM  could  return  to  SundartaxTs  de¬ 
fence  os  Marlin  Scats  Is  outtorthe  season 
with  a  tom  muscle. 

Derby  v  Chelsea 

Derby  haw  Paul  McGrath  available  after 
being  rested  tor  the  midweek  FA  Cup  vlo- 
Mry  over  Coventry;  a  lots  decision  will  be 
taken  on  Igor  sumac,  who  has  lust 
returned  Irani  a  groin  Operation,  but  Paul 
Trollope  is  suspended. 

Chelsea's  Romanian  win-beck  Dan 
PBtrescu  is  out  with  a  calf  strain,  so  Ertand 
Johnson,  at  die  centre  of  the  midweek 
penalty  controversy  against  Leicester, 
stands  by.  Kevin  Hitchcock  sun  has  a 
shoulder  injury,  ao  Frade  Grades  keeps 
his  place  in  goal. 

Erortott  v  Arsenal 

Everton  hope  to  have  Joe  Parkinson  back 
alongside  Claus  Thomsen  ns  Tony  Grant 
has  on  snide  Injury.  PaM  Rideout  la  In¬ 
cluded  although  he  is  expected  to  move  to 
Japan  soon.  Arsenal's  Paul  Meraon  end 
Stem  Bould  hove  joined  David  Seaman 
end  Tony  Adams  on  Iha  miaaing  net, 
though  David  Plan  is  expected  to  return 
alter  six  weeks. 

Loads  v  West  Ham 

Leeds's  Gary  Kelly  starts  a  two-match  ban 
and  Tony  Dorigo  hi  doubllul  with  e 
tweaked  hamstring.  Carlton  Palmer  Is 
hearing  lor  a  recall  alter  being  dropped  last 
week  and  Marti  Jackson  Is  available  again 
slur  illness-  The  Hammers'  Sloven  Bilfc 
returns  from  suspension,  sa  Rio  Fanfinand 
may  move  into  nudfteM.  John  Karteon  to 
suspended,  ao  loin  Dawto  cornea  Mo  tno 
reckoning, 

Man  United  v  Coventry 

Roy  Keane  has  an  ankle  in  a  supportive 
aui  but  Unirad  are  opUmtobc  he  win  play. 
David  May  has  recovered  from  a  hernia 
operate*  and  to  expected  to  start  his  first 


next  week’s  ATP  Tour  event 
in  Rotterdam.  The  British 
No.  2  returned  to  tournament 
play  this  week  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  but  lost  6-4,  6-2  to 
Sweden's  Thomas  Johansson 
in  the  first  round.  Tim  Hen¬ 
man  is  taking  the  week  off. 

Britain’s  Jamie  Delgado 
beat  Sweden’s  Mikael  Sta¬ 
ging  2-6, 6-3,  6-3  in  the  final 
of  the  LTA  men's  satellite 
event  at  Croydon  yesterday. 

Sailing 

Tony  Buckingham’s  Easy 
Oars,  the  ILC-40  chosen  for 
the  British  Admiral’s  Cup 


Hon,  Collins’s  wariness  of 
United  is  quite  a  compliment. 
But  he  Is  sure  of  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  his  own  side,  who  are 
six  points  dear  in  the  French 
League  and  have  scored  nine 
goals  more  than  second- 
placed  Paris  St  Germain. 

“I  think  the  English  took  a 
little  notice  of  us  when  we 
played  Borussia  Moenchen- 
gladbach,”  says  Collins. 
"They  had  beaten  Arsenal 
quite  impressively  and  we 
went  to  Germany  and  beat 
them  4-2.  We  also  won  2-0  in 
Hamburg  and  1-0  In  Cracow 
In  our  other  away  games. 

“The  problem  for  our  oppo¬ 
nents  is  the  variation  of  our 
style.  We  have  an  unchanging 
back  four,  but  in  midfield  and 
up  front  we  change  it  around 
all  the  time.  We  have  a  Brazil¬ 
ian  striker  Sonny  Anderson 
who  is  very  special. 

“The  Nigerian  Victor  Dc- 
peba  and  a  French  lad 
Thierry  Henry  are  frighten¬ 
ingly  quick  and  they  take 
turns  in  the  team,  depending 
on  whether  we're  playing  one 
or  two  up  front.  Franck  Du¬ 
mas,  our  captain,  is  in  central 
defence. 

“Franck  and  guys  like 
Bmannuel  Petit  Sylvain  Leg- 
wins  Id  and  Martin  Djetou  can 
all  hold  the  hall  at  the  back, 
and  then  there  is  explosive 
forward  movement.  It's  how 
these  guys  have  been  trained 
since  they  were  kids  and 
that’s  why  they’re  so  good  at 
it  Newcastle  will  be  a  test  all 
right  but  we  have  a  lot  of  con¬ 
fidence  about  us.” 


game  since  January.  Coventry's  Gary 
Bcwkv  returns  after  ttttealng  the  FA  Cup 
defeat  at  Derby. 

Newcastle  v  Southampton 

Lea  Ferdinand  to  St  and  will  be  partnered 
by  etttier  Peter  Beardsley  or  Faustina  As- 
pH  Ha.  John  Bereskvd  la  troubled  by  a 
hamstring  but  Wonan  Barton  should  play 
in  hto  new  mktttald  role.  Saints'  Ken  Uon- 
kou  has  recovered  I  ram  a  cull  injwy  and 
win  probably  partner  Richard  Dryden  who 
displaces  Francis  BenalL 


Shelf  Wed  v  MEddesbraugh 

Wednesday's  Do) an  stofanovic  loses  Ms 
place  In  Dee  Walker,  who  has  recovered 
from  b  throat  Infection.  David  Wrst  a  ex¬ 
pected  to  Heap  Ms  place  and  there  could 
be  a  return  lor  Graham  Hyde. 

Junlnho  will  return  lor  MMcttesbrough 
after  a  46-minute  appearance  es  a  substi¬ 
tute  in  Brazil's  midweek  victory  against 
Poland.  Steve  Victors  and  Derek  Whyto 
are  atao  fit. 

Tottenham  v  Nottm  Forest 

Teddy  Sheringham  Is  ruled  out  after  one 
match  of  MS  comeback.  Rum  For  to  testy 
la  be  an  the  bench  but  keen  to  hnpraes  the 
dub  linked  wllfi  him  a  S3mHUm  earlier 
this  week.  Forest  have  Mark  Crasaley  sus¬ 
pended.  so  Tommy  Wright  to  recalled  tram 
Ms  loan  spell  at  Manchester  City.  Chris 
Ban-wnuams  Is  out  with  a  knee  injury. 

Whnbtedcm  v  Leicester 

virmfe  Jones  and  Oyvtnd  Leonhardaen  are 
oid  lor  me  Dons.  Loteester'a  1330000  tlgn- 
Ing  Stove  Guppy  ploys  but  Kasey  KaMar.  in 
inspired  lorm  In  the  defeat  at  Choteea  In 
midweek,  to  on  World  Cup  duty  wnn  me 
United  Stales,  so  Kevin  Poole  returns. 
Slave  Cl arldge  luces  s  late  tod  on  a 
ahouWar 

TOMORROW 

Aototi  Hite  w  Liverpool 

VMIa  wilt  be  wuhou  me  lormar  Anflald 
favourite  Steve  Staunton  (ankle)  wfiUo  me 
transfer-lisuM  Cart  Tber  may  be  given  trio 
chance  to  Impress  would-be  buyers  H  R(o- 
cardo  Sdmeee  falls  to  shake  off  □  bout  or 
tonsillitis.  Liverpool  give  a  late  test  to  Phil 
Babb's  kneo- 


team,  had  an  emphatic  vic¬ 
tory  on  the  second  day  of  the 
SORC  Regatta  here,  writes 
Bob  Fisher  in  Miami 
Easy  Oars,  with  Andy 
Beadsworth  on  the  tiller,  was 
some  Msec  dear  in  15-20 
knots  winds.  With  a  third 
place  in  the  day's  earlier  race. 
Buckingham  is  now  three- 
quarters  of  a  point  behind 
Robert  Bayer’s  More  War 
Stories  after  four  races. 

Motor  Racing. 

Australian  Grand  Prix  offi¬ 
cials  say  the  race  will  80 
ahead  tomorrow  week  despite 


AND  they  are  supposed 
to  be  experts.  Because 
the  West  Ham  v  Tottenham 
4-3  thriller  was  moved 
from.  Saturday  to  Monday 
for  television,  the  pools 
panel  bad  to  give  their  ver¬ 
dict  on  the  score:  0-0. 

THEY  can  be  cruel,  these 
Chileans.  Daring  this 
month’s  World  Cup  qualify¬ 
ing  game  between  Bolivia 
and  Chile  the  visiting  fans 
taunted  their  hosts  with  a 
rendition  of  the  song 
Vamos  a  la  Playa  (Let’s  Go 
To  the  Beach).  Taunted? 
Well,  Bolivia  is  land-locked 
and  the  only  beach  they  did 
have  was  taken  off  them  by 
Chile  in  the  war  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  (1879-1883).  (From  A 
Kimpton,  Bolivia.) 


TOMMY  TAYLOR  at  Ley- 
ton  Orient  had  better 
watch  out  Wherever  Ray 
WSHrins  has  played  since 
leaving  QPR,  the  manager 
has  departed  soon  after: 
Alex  Miller  at  Hibernian, 
Alan  Smith  at  Wycombe  and 
Jimmy  Nicholl  at  MillwalL 


TO  MAKE  sure  they  won 
the  competition  in  a 
recent  Darlington  pro¬ 
gramme  —  prize,  a  shirt  — 
the  Lay  bourne  family  from 
Gosforth  sent  In  25  sepa¬ 
rate  entries  with  Identical 
answers.  Unfortunately  the 
answer  was  wrong.  But  the 
clnb’s  general  manager 
Ken  La  very  sent  them  a 
shirt  anyway.  “It’ll  just 
about  cover  the  cost  of 
their  postage.”  he  said. 

APPARENTLY  most  ref¬ 
erees  are  in  favour  of 
introducing  technological 
aids — so  long  as  the  second 
pair  are  free. 


the  dumping  by  protesters  of 
diesel  fuel  along  500  yards  of 
the  Albert  Park  street  circuit. 
Construction  of  the  track  en¬ 
tailed  the  felling  of  trees  In 
parkland  near  the  centre  of 
Melbourne,  which  has  upset 
environmentalists. 

It  was  thought  the  feel 
might  have  to  be  burned  off 
the  road  surface  if  detergents 
foiled  to  remove  it  The  Vic¬ 
toria  state  premier  Jeff  Ken- 
nett  yesterday  called  the  inci¬ 
dent  an  "act  of  criminal, 
unforglveable  bastardry  — 
that's  the  only  way  you  can 
describe  it”. 
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England  v  France  at  Twickenham 


De  Glanville’s  day  to  roar  like  a  Lion 


Robert  Armstrong 


PHIL  de  GlanvtUe  fmn 
the  perfect  interna¬ 
tional  stage  today  an 

which  to  prove  be¬ 
yond  reasonable 
doubt  that  tfae  Lions'  selectors 
were  wrong  to  leave  him  out  cf 
their  62-man  preliminary 
squad.  France,  who  have 
beaten  England  .twice  to  the 
past  two  years,  offer  the  kind 
of  gifted,  powerful  challenge 
that  is  guaranteed  to  tax  the 
England  captain  and  his  play¬ 
ers  far  more  severely  than 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  last 
month's  relatively  compliant 
victims. 

De  danvlUe  did  hmupif  nr> 
favours  this  week  by  declining 
to  elaborate  on  his  controver¬ 
sial  claim  that  he  was  Left  out 
of  the  Lions’  squad  because  of 
personal  differences  with  the 
manager  Fran  Cotton.  If  that 
accusation  is  true,  the  England 
captain  ought  to  give  chapter 
and  verse  so  that  Cotton  can 
answer  the  charge  of  preju¬ 
dice;  if  de  GlanviHe  la  merely 
indulging  in  paranoid  fantasy. 


then  he  should,  as  players  are 
wont  to  say,  do  his  taUdng  on 
the  rugby  field. 

won  Carling,  de  GtanviHe'a 
England  midfield  partner,  fre¬ 
quently  moves  up  a  couple  of 
gears  against  France,  which  is 
probably  just  as  well  store  he 
also  has  a  point  to  prove  on  file 
depth  of  his  commitment,  hav¬ 
ing  turned  down  a  Lions'  pfare 
after  apparently  being  offered 
the  job  cf  captain  for  the  tour 
of  Sooth  Africa.'  What  is  it 
about  England  skippers,  past 
and  present,  that  they  believe 
playing  tor  the  Lions  Is  a  polit¬ 
ical  rather  than  a  sporting 

decision? 

Clearly  the  issue  of  Lions’ 
selection  casts  a  long  shadow 
over  the  visit  of  France,  who 
have  not  won  at  Twickenham 
for  10  years.  The  Fngigmi 
wings,  Jon  SleighthaUme  and 
Tony  Underwood,  have  both 
maintained  diplomatic 
silences  since  their  exclusion 
from  the  tour  squad,  perhaps 
because  they  realise  they  must 
remedy  shortcomings  in  de¬ 
fence  in  order  to  earn  Cotton's 
calL  It  is  no  secret  that  France 
regard  England's  harir  three, 


Tim  sttmpson  included,  as  an 
Achilles  heel  when  file  opposi¬ 
tion  have  the  balL 

The  days  are  long  gone  when 
“Pit  Bun"  Moore  could  wind 
up  the  Preach  to  breaking 
point  with  Jibes  about  “L5 
crazy  Cantonas"  —  profession¬ 
alism  has  put  paid  to  a«^i  out¬ 
spokenness —  yet  de  GlanviHe 
was  probably  wide  of  the  mark 
when  be  suggested  there  was 
no  longer  “an  edge  of  nasti¬ 
ness"  to  Anglo-French  encoun¬ 
ters.  The  scrum-half  Philippa 
Carbonneau’s  rather  absurd 
references  to  the  “arrogant 
English’*  emphasised  the  per¬ 
sistent  hold  of  out-of-date 
stereotypes  on  the  Gallic 
imagination. 

In  feet,  the  current  ftogland 
side  are  self -critical  to  a  fault, 
spending  their  evenings  at 
Marlow  studying  video  replays 
of  each  other's  errors  instead 
of  throwing  mattresses  out  of 
the  hotel  windows.  Still,  the 
verbal  abuse  England  get  from 
the  French,  same  of  it  during 
the  gam**  will  be  as  n nth  mg 
compared  to  the  hostile  nnisaxt 
they  can  expect  from  yobbish 
sections  of  the  Twickenham 


crowd  should  they  fail  to  live 
up  to  tbe  promise  cf  their  last 
two  victories.  Record  scores 

agatnsf  Rmflnnd  and  Ireland 

yielded  an  aggregate  87  points, 
including  10  tries,  that  have  set 
an  almost  impossible  standard 


tor  their  meetings  with  France 
and  Wales. 

The  crucial  theatre  of  opera¬ 
tions  is  likely  to  be  the  fryflr 
row  where  Hill,  Rodber  and 
naTiflftUo  find  themselves  in 
opposition  to  Magne,  Pelous 


Twickenham  teams 


ENGLAND 

T  Stimpaon  {Newcastle)  15 
J  SMgMhobna  (Belli)  14 
W  Carting  (Harlequins)  13 
P  «te  GbmvOta  (Bath,  rapt)  12 
T  Underwood  (Newcastle)  11 
P  Grayson  (Northampton)  10 
A  Oomarsati  (Wasps)  9 
G  HowntrM  (Leicester)  1 
M  Regan  (Bristol)  2 
4  Leonard  (Harlequins)  3 
M  Johnson  (Leicester)  4 
S  Shaw  (Bristol)  S 
L  DaflngDo  (Wasps)  5 
R  HO  (Saracens)  7 
T  Rodber  (Northampton)  O 


FRANCE 

J  L  Sadoumy  (Cotomiers) 
L  Loflamand  (Bourgoin) 

C  Lamalsoo  (Brive) 

S  das  (Bourgoin) 

D  Vondttti  (Brive) 

A  Panand  (Brive) 

P  Carboruaeaii  (Brive) 

F  Townabs  (Narbonne) 

M  Dal  two  (Agen) 

C  CaBfano  (Toulouse) 

O  Merle  (Monteferrand) 

H  Korin  (Toulouse) 

A  Rewn’l  (Agen,  rapt) 

O  Magne  (Dax) 

F  Pelous  (Dax) 


ewab  j  ancon,  u  con  [noth  Bom),  a  Healey  (imceswi.  D 
Qaitonh  (UrteratM).  P  Gro mmo  (GWucfotw}.  a  cut**  [menmonfl. 

n*n«B  U  Mala  (On).  D  Augagra  (Paul.  Q  Accocabawy  (Bdgla»aont««ux).  J  L  Jordons 
fTtxnxad),  r  Casta  (B*Han),  M  da  nougorani  (Toukai). 

IWuaii  J  Ron ting  (Sc Ottafidl 


and.  the  captain  Benazzi, 
whose  name  has  been  linked 
with  Newcastle  and  Wasps. 
Traditionally  England  rely  on 

their  loose  forwards  to  squeeze 
French  initiative,  denying 
their  ball  handlers  the  quick, 
dean  possession  that  allows 
them  to  give  shape  tn  their  at¬ 
tacking  potential. 

Hill,  whose  training  this 
week  has  been  restricted  by  an 
ankle  problem,  win  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  the  vital 
creative  work  that  enabled  the 
half-backs  Gomarsall  and 
Grayson  to  flourish  to  Dublin. 
Hill's  all-round  skills  have 
raised  his  teammates  to  a 
fresh  plateau  of  confidence. 

But  England  must  beware  of 
France's  ability  to  weather  the 
forward  storm,  step  up  their 
second-half  commitment  and 
get  scores  on  the  board  with 
unnerving  suddenness.  The 
Brive  quartet  —  Fenaud,  Car- 
bonneau,  Venditti  and  Lamai- 
son — have  improved  the  cohe¬ 
sion  of  the  back  division 
which,  with  traditional  brio, 
has  papered  over  cracks  that 
sometimes  appear  up  front 

Few  would  deny  that 


France  are  vulnerable  In  the 
line-out,  where  Merle.  Miorln 
and  Benazzi  are  likely  to 
struggle  against  the  England 
trio  of  Johnson,  Rodber  and 

Shaw.  Obviously  it  would  be 

in  France’s  interest  to  keep 

the  ball  In  hand  rather  than 

rely  on  the  tactical  kicking  of 
Penaud,  but  they  could  find 
opportunities  to  utilise  the 
blistering  speed  of  Venditti 
and  the  full-back  Sadoumy 
circumscribed  by  England’s 
offensive  system  of  defence. 

Given  the  presence  of  abun¬ 
dant  attacking  talent  on  both 
sides,  there  is  every  chance 
that  the  average  of  51  points 
scored  in  this  year's  Five 
Nations  matches  wfi]  he  ex¬ 
ceeded  this  afternoon.  The 
new-age  rugby  England  have 
fostered  ought  to  strike  a  res¬ 
ponsible  chord  among  les  Tri¬ 
colores,  whose  backs'  coach 
Pierre  Villepreux.  who  used 
to  coach  England’s  backs,  will 
not  want  to  be  upstaged  on 
bis  old  stamping  ground.  It 
has  all  the  makings  of  a  clas¬ 
sic  encounter  —  with  the 
prize  of  a  Grand  Slam  beckon¬ 
ing  for  the  winners. 


There  is  no 
alternative, 
says  Skrela 
the  risk  man 


Ian  Borthwick  on 

why  France  will  be 
ordered  to  move, 
move,  move  today 

IF  the  crushing  defeat  of 
Brive  by  the  Auckland 
Blues  last  Saturday  sent  a 
shock  wave  through 
French,  rugby,  the  national 
coaching  partnership  of  Jean- 
Clartde  Skrela  and  Pierre  Vil¬ 
lepreux  took  it  as  a  sign.  In 
their  view  it  was  a  confirma¬ 
tion  that  the  high-speed,  high- 
intensity  passing  game  as 
practised  by  the  New  Zealand¬ 
ers  is  the  ftrture  of  rugby. 

“It  might  take  us  10  years  to 
catch  up  with  Auckland,” 
said  Skrela.  "But  we  know  we 
have  to  continue  what  we 
have  started  and  that  there  is 
no  turning  back.” 

Despite  winning  both  their 
previous  Five  Nations 
matches,  in  Dublin  and  at 
hofoe  to  the  Welsh,  les  Trico¬ 
lores  have  been  tor  from  con¬ 
vincing.  They  created  many 
openings  but  too  often  could 
not  convert  them,  let  down 
either  by  sloppy  handling  or 
imprecise  support  play. 

True,  the  team  has  been 
handicapped  by  an  unprece¬ 
dented  number  of  Injuries  to 
key  players  and  each  game 
has  seen  a  completely 
reworked  back  division.  "Of 
course  we  are  concerned 
about  the  amount  of  lost  ball 


but  we  showed  we  were  able 
to  provoke  a  number  of  dan¬ 
gerous  situations,"  said 
Skrela.  "For  me  there  is  defi¬ 
nite  progress  being  made.” 

His  alter  ego  VUlepreux, 
with  whom  Skrela  coached 
Toulouse  to  three  national 
dub  titles  in  the  1980s,  is  even 
more  specific.  "We  are  asking 
our  players  to  practise  a  non- 
restrictive  style  of  rugby.  But 
of  essence  that  implies  a  game 
where  you  .  take  risks,  where 
the  possibility  of  making  mis¬ 
takes  and  of  creating  disorder 
is  greatly  increased. 

"We  haven’t  yet  succeeded 
in  producing  the  sort  of  rugby 
we  are  striving  for.  But,  as  tor 
as  the  players’  intentions  go, 
as  tor  as  their  being  mentally 
liberated,  we  have  already 
won  a  very  small  part  of  the 
battle.” 

That  battle,  according  to 
VUlepreux,  is  to  base  the 
game  on  "movement,  move¬ 
ment  and  more  movement” 
and  to  create  a  generation  of 
players  committed  to  it  The 
decision  to  start  today’s 
match  with  the  pacy  Dax 
flanker  Olivier  Magne,  recog¬ 
nised  as  one  of  the  country’s 
top  sevens  specialists,  indi¬ 
cates  how  France  hope  to  up¬ 
set  England's  formidable  for¬ 
ward  machine. 

Magne  showed  refreshing 
pace  and  presence  when  he 
came  an  as  a  replacement 

against  Wales  two  weeks  ago, 
and  his  ability  to  get  to  the 
breakdown  makes  tor  a  more 
balanced  back  row  with 


Looking  ahead  to  1999 . . .  Skrela,  left,  and  Us  captain  Benazzi  survey  French  progress  this  week  towards  the  high-intensity  passing  game  they  seek 


Ahdel  Benazzi  and  his  Dax 
club-mate  Fabien  Pelous. 

Another  statement  of  intent 
lies  in  the  omission  of  a 
specialist  goahdeker,  with  the 
centre  Christophe  Lamaison 
likely  to  be  landed  with  that 
job  today.  Lamaison  is  reput¬ 
edly  an  excellent  kicker  in 
training  but  his  preposter¬ 
ously  short  run-up  made  him 
look  out  cf  his  class  when  he 


had  to  take  over  the  kicking 
against  Wales. 

“There  is  no  question  of  our 
selecting  someone  just  for  his 
ability  to  kick  goals,”  said  Jo 
Maso,  the  team  manager  «nri 
formerly  a  sublime  passer  of 
the  ball.  “Our  first  priority  is 
the  passing  game,  and  for  the 
goalMcMng  we  will  just  have 
to  make  do.” 

Even  two  years  ago  such  an 


attitude  would  have  been 
seen  as  suicidal  in  Test 
rugby.  But  the  importance  of 
the  try  and  the  running  game 
makp  the  idea  of  depending 
on  a  kicker  seem  obsolete. 
The  bottom  line,  according  to 
Villepreux,  is  how  France  can 
build  a  team  for  1999. 

“Our  game  against  Wales 
has  left  some  people  a  little 
perplexed  as  to  our  intentions 


and  the  ideas  that  are  driving 
us,”  he  said.  “Basically  our 
aim  is  a  team  which  can  com¬ 
pete  with  the  best  In  the  1999 
World  Cup.  To  do  this,  we 
have  to  produce  an  ambi¬ 
tious,  nan-restrictive  style,” 
There  is.  he  said,  no  other 
solution.  “Just  because  we 
were  not  impressive  against 
Wales  does  not  mean  we  are 
going  to  stop  there.  We  have 


to  go  even  further  and  pro¬ 
duce  even  more  movement.  ” 
Of  today’s  opponents  VUle¬ 
preux  is  almost  dismissive. 
"In  the  first  half  of  both  their 
[Five  Nations]  games  England 
were  very  laborious,  very 
British,  playing  a  style  we 
know  welL  We  will  be  more 
concerned  with  playing  our 
game  than  how  England  are 
going  to  play  theirs." 


Angry 
Ponty 
turn  on 
English 
tappers 


DavM  Plimwiw 


PONTYPRIDD  have 

accused  Bristol  of  mak¬ 
ing  illegal  approaches 
to  their  players.  The  claims 
came  after  Richie  C-ollins, 
Pontypridd's  veteran  Welsh 
international  Danker,  signed 
for  Bristol  yesterday. 

Pond’s  rugby  administra¬ 
tor  Eddie  Jones  claimed  that 
three  of  his  players  had  been 
“tapped  up"  by  agents  claim¬ 
ing  to  represent  the  Courage 
League  One  smugglers.  Bris¬ 
tol’s  administrator  Dave 
Tyler  dented  the  allegations. 

"In  the  past  three  weeks  1 
have  bad  two  agents  claiming 
to  represent  Bristol  who  have 
tried  to  tap  up  my  players  and 
not  spoken  to  me.”  Jones 
said.  “We  will  take  whatever 
steps  that  are  required  to 
make  sure  that  this  sort  of 
thing  does  not  happen  again." 

“This  has  got  nothing  to  do 
with  us.”  Tyler  said.  "Richie 
Collins  telephoned  us  rather 
than  us  phoning  him.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with 
agents  at  this  club.” 

Jones  added  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  keep  Collins  at  Ponty. 
“Richie  has  gone  with  all  our 
good  wishes.  He  has  not 
started  a  game  for  us  since 
mid-November  and,  in  fairness 
to  him,  at  his  age  [35  tomor¬ 
row]  it  would  not  be  in  his  in¬ 
terests  to  continue  with  us." 

Neath  have  patched  up 
their  dispute  with  Barry  Wil¬ 
liams.  The  hooker  went  “on 
strike”  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
when  he  was  refused  a  move 
to  an  English  club  but  be  has 
been  included  in  the  side  to 
travel  to  Newbridge  today. 

Paul  Caddick's  proposed 
Leeds  takeover  would  make 
the  League  Three  contenders 
one  of  the  richest  clubs  in  the 
country. 

Caddick,  a  former  Heading- 
ley  lock  who  bought  the  city’s 
rugby  league  club  last  year, 
will  provide  the  use  of  Hea- 
dingley  Stadium,  its  facilities 
and  a  new  training  ground 
that  both  dubs  will  use.  He 
also  proposes  to  put  up  £1  mil¬ 
lion  tor  new  players. 

Leeds  were  formed  by  a 
merger  of  Headingley  and 
Roundhay  five  years  ago, 
when  they  received  £2J225 
million  from  the  sale  of  Hea- 
dingley’s  KirkstaU  ground. 

Members  were  circulated 
with  details  of  the  proposal 
yesterday  and  will  vote  on  it 
at  a  special  general  meeting 
on  March  19. 

Kevin  Bowring  added  Allan 
Bateman  and  Nigel  Walker  to 
the  Wales  squad  for  next 
month's  World  Cup  Sevens  in 
Hong  Kong,  then  complained 
about  the  lack  of  time  given 
over  to  preparing  for  the 
competition. 

Preparations  have  been 
virtually  non-existent  be¬ 
cause  of  the  demands  of  the 
15-a-slde  game  and  the  timing 
of  the  tournament,’'  said  the 
coach.  “Other  teams,  such  as 
the  USA.  New  Zealand  and 
even  Zimbabwe,  have  been 
preparing  with  organised 
camps  of  at  least  u  days." 


Scotland  v  Ireland  at  Murrayfield 


Murrayfield  teams 


Scots  look  better  with  Taft  in  the  gallery 


lanMaBn 


THIS  season’s  champion¬ 
ship,  with  SZ  tries  ux  six 
games  and  an  average  of 
Sl  points  a  game,  has  lit  up 
the  winter  months  like  a 
blaze  of  neon.  Those  6-3  pen¬ 
alty  shoot-outs  at  the  recent 
past  are  but  a  distant  mem¬ 
ory.  The  Five  Nations  has 
been  a  revelation. 

But  in  the  Northern  Hemi¬ 
sphere's  ali-singing.  alMano- 
ing  spectacular  today's  meet¬ 
ing  at  Murrayfield  is  the 
sideshow  to  Twickenham’s 
-main  event  with  Scotland 
pushing  tentatively  at  the  don: 
to  their  season.  Perched  above 
itis  a  bucket  cf  whitewash. 


At  least  Ireland  have  won  a 
match,  the  nerve-racking 
single-point  victory  at  Cardiff 
a  month  ago.  If  Scotland,  hav¬ 
ing  been  beaten  by  Wales  and 
England,  lose  today,  their  trip 
to  Paris  in  a  fortnight  will 
look  decidedly  hazardous. 

Scotland,  though,  should 
avoid  the  whitewash.  Ireland 
are  in  disarray  after  their  re¬ 
cord  4&-6  drubbing  by  Eng- 
land*  they  have  lost  two  of 
their  impressive  front  tow  in 
Keith  Wood  and  Nick 
Popple weD.  tbe  steady  boot  of 
Eric  Hwood  win  be  missed 
and  Alan  Tait  is  returning  to 
the  centre  for  the  Scots. 

Ebb  Wainwrighfc  Scotland’s 
captain,  warned  this  week 
that  Tait,  the  first  former 


rugby  league  player  to  return 
to  play  union  for  the  country, 
should  not  be  considered  a 
Messiah.  But  his  powerftiZ 
miming  should  at  least  give 
the  Scots  the  chance  to  up 
their  try  aggregate,  which 
slouches  at  a  meagre  two. 

Tait,  who  left  the  then-ama¬ 
teur  game  in  1988,  has  played 
rugby  league  for  Widnes  and 
Leeds  and  won  34  cape  far 
Great  Britain-  He  joins  Gre¬ 
gor  Townsend  today  in  Scot¬ 
land’s  fifth  different  midfield 
partnership  of  the  season. 

B3s  recall  has  been  urged 
cm  the  selectors  since  his  out¬ 
standing  display  in  Scotland 
A’s  56-11  victory  over  Emerg¬ 
ing  Wales  six  weeks  ago.  Tait, 
who  plays  for  Newcastle  and 


lives  in  the  Barriers,  mar- , 
shaQed  the  defence  of  the 
young  back  line  superbly  that 
night  at  Goldenacre. 

He  dismisses  any  notion 
that  he  may  struggle  to  pick 
up  the  threads  after  a  nine- 
year  absence.  “T  played  for 
Great  Britain  within  six 
months  of  Joining  Widnes,’ 
he  field.  "Its  down  to  how 
quickly  you  can  adjust’' 

Scotland  are  short  cf  top- 
quality  centres  but  they  have 
as  embarrassment  of  riches 
at  Gy-halL  Thus  Townsend  is 
shunted  from  fly-halt  where 
he  was  ineffective  against 
England,  back  to  centre, 
where  he  received  too  little 
ball  to  make  an  impression  In 
fixe  defeat  by  Wale& 


Tbit  captained  Scotland’s 
rugby  league  team  in  the 
Emerging  Nations  World  Cup 
In  1995.  two  months  after  the 
union  game  threw  off  ama¬ 
teurism.  He  also  captained 
Scotland's  13-a-side  team  to 
victory  over  Ireland  last  year. 

The  prodigal  has  been  wel¬ 
comed  back  but  the  free  gang¬ 
way  has  been  a  long  time 
coming.  Ronnie  Cowan,  who 
won  Eve  caps  for  Scotland  in 
1961-62  but  turned  to  rugby 
league  after  he  lost  his  job 
when  he  toured  with  the 
Lions,  described  Tail’s  selec¬ 
tion  as  “like  the  Berlin  Wall 
coming  down”. 

The  65-year-old  Cowan 
recalls  being  chased  from  the 
Selkirk  chib  by  order  of  the 


Scottish  Rugby  Union.  ‘7  even¬ 
tually  accepted  I  couldn’t  go 
embarrassing  friends  there," 
he  said.  "But  sometimes  I 
couldn’t  resist  sneaking  back 
under  cover  of  darkness  and. 
from  behind  a  hedge,  offering 
a  few  pointers." 

With  James  Topping  and 
Eric  Miller,  Ireland's  End  of  | 
the  season,  both  recovering 
from  concussion.  Jonathan 
Bell  switches  to  the  wing  and 
the  New  Zealand-born  Kurt 
McQuilkin  wins  a  fourth  cap 
at  centre.  Ben  Cronin,  whose 
only  previous  cap  was  won  in 
the  25-13  defeat  at  Murray¬ 
field  two  years  ago,  is  in  Ire¬ 
land’s  back  row.  The  new  cap 
Paul  Flavin  replaces  Popple- 
well  at  loose  head. 


SCOTLAND 

R  Shepherd  (Melrose) 

A  Stamper  (Hawick) 

A  Tait  (Newcastle) 

G  Townsend  (Northampton) 

K  Logan  (Stirling  County) 

C  Chalmers  (Melrose) 

B  Redpath  (Melrose) 

T  Smith  (Watsonians) 

G  EH*  (Currie) 

M  Stewart  (Northampton) 

G  Wet  (Newcastle) 

A  Rood  (Wasps) 

R  Wain wright  (Wats'ns,  rapt) 

I  Smith  ( Moseley } 

P  Walton  (Newcastle) 

RSPlAGmENTS:  Bcnttufl  C  Gfasgo*  iMerion  FP).  n  Hodgo  (WoBoniang). 
Armstrong  (Neocaslto).  0  aacin  (Wtopsl.  0  Hilton  (Sol hi.  S  Bntfwraiww  (Uefrase). 
bnlon*  C  O'Etma  {London  Irish).  P  BurLe  (Brum*].  S  Mctvor  lOarryowml.  Q  Fulctior 
(London  Iron).  Q  Walsh.  A  aarL0  (both  Nawcaulet. 

IMawi  G  Stmmoncb  (Wtatosl. 


IRELAND 

J  Staples  (Harlequins,  rapt) 

D  Hlckie  (St  Mary's) 

K  McQuBkbi  (Lansdowne) 

H  FMd  (Malone) 

J  Bell  (Northampton) 

D  Humphreys  (London  Irish) 
B  O’Meara  (Cork  Constitution) 
P  Flavin  (Black rock  College) 
R  NewUe  (Newcastle) 

P  Wales*  (Saracens) 

P  Johns  (Saracens) 

J  Davidson  (London  Irish) 

D  Corkery  (Bristol) 

D  McBride  f  Malone ) 

B  Cronin  (Garryowen) 

G 


The  six-year  contract  given 
to  their  English  coach  Brian 
Ashton  is  a  remarkable  act  of 
faith  by  Ireland.  But  Ashton 


is  no  miracle-worker  and  Ire¬ 
land's  losing  run  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  which  stretches  back 
to  1985,  Is  likely  to  continue. 
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Ice  Hockey 

Feathers  fly  as  Hawks  pay  the  price 


We  BateheMer 


THE  Kingston  Hawks  and 
Telford  Tigers  have  been 
fined  a  total  of  £2,650  after 
their  Premter  League  game  at 
HUB  last  Saturday  ended  to  a 
mass  brawl  after  only  io  min* 
^tea’lSay..:. 

The  home  dub  and  its  play- 
are  most  pay  the  British  foe 
Hockey  Association  a  total 
cf  £2,01$  in  fines.  Norman 
Ftantagtoni  the  Hawks  player 
who  fought  with  ‘and  head- 
hutted  Telford's  defenceman 
Made  PaHlstfflr.  wQl  have  to 
pay  £200.  the  highest  individ¬ 


ual  fine;  PaJUster  must  pay 
£150. 

Berth  players  have  been  also 
been  suspended,  for  10  and 
three  games  respectively.  Pta- 
nington,  who  is  black,  had  al¬ 
leged  that  Palllster,  who  is 
the  England  and  Manchester 
United  defender's  cousin, 
racially  abused  him  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  game  between  the  sides. 

Kingston’s  Bobby  McEwan 
has  been  suspended  for  six 
games  and  fined  CIS,  also  for 
head-butting  an  opponent 
His  teammate  Joe  Watkins 
receives  a  £50  fine  and  three- 
game  suspension  for  using 
his  blocker,  the  netminder’s 


leather  board-backed  oversize 
glove,  during  the  brawL 

The  teams'  head  coaches, 
Keith  Milhench.  (Kingston) 
and  David  Graham  (Telford), 
must  pay  £100  each.  Mil¬ 
hench,  who  was  already  on  a 
suspended  sentence  far  previ¬ 
ous  offences  this  season, 
receives  a  10-game  suspen¬ 
sion;  Graham  is  banned  for 
three  games. 

The  league  management 
committee  has  ordered  the 
game  to  be  replayed,  which 
means  the  sides  must  meet  at 
least  four  more  times  in 
league  and  play-off  games  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  month. 


Motor  Racing 

Senna  judge  rejects  challenges 


|  HE  Ayrton  Senna  man- 

I  slaughter  trial  in  Imola 
has  been  adjourned  until 
Wednesday  after  the  Judge 
rejected  a  challenge  on  a 
legal  technicality  by  two  of 
the  accused. 

The  ruling  by  the  Court 
President  Antonio  Cos- 
tanzo  means  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  can  now  start  present¬ 
ing  its  case  against  the 
Formula  One  team  owner 
Frank  Williams,  his  techni¬ 
cal  director  Patrick  Head 
and  designer  Patrick 
Newey,  plus  the  Son  Ma¬ 
rino  Grand  Prfce  race  direc¬ 
tor  Roland  Bruynseraede 


and  two  Imola  track 
officials. 

Lawyers  for  Newey  and 

Bruynseraede  argued  that 

much,  of  the  case  btrilt  up 
again st  their  clients  over 
the  past  three  years  should 
be  ignored  because  they 
had  not  been  warned  they 
were  under  investigation. 

The  judge  also  threw  out 
a  challenge  on  territorial 
jurisdiction  from  Newey's 
counsel,  who  said  the  trial 
should  be  moved  to  Bolo¬ 
gna  where  Senna  was  de¬ 
clared  dead.  The  trial  could 
go  on  for  months  with  only 
one  or  two  weekly  sessions. 


Basketball 

Burton’s  Jets  set  for  final  assault  on  Tourers 


Robert  Piyce 


THE  7-Up  Trophy  final  at 
the  NEC  tomorrow 
pitches  the  London  Towers 
against  the  Chester  Jets, 
princes  against  paupers.  Big 
Spender  against  Mr  Byrite. 

Mike  Burton,  the  Jets' 
coach  and  coowner,  paid  pea¬ 
nuts  and  somehow  got  race¬ 
horses.  This  season  he 
recruited  three  Americans 
from  the  Irish  League  to  go 
with  Billy  Singleton,  bis 
wlde-bodied  Jet 
The  final  component  fell 
into  his  lap  in  the  feirly  un¬ 


likely  shape  of  Russ 
Saunders,  a  39-year -old  who 
has  scored  more  points  (8^37) 
and  been  credited  with  more 
assists  (Z245)  than  anybody 
else  in  the  league. 

Burton  lured  him  with  the 
promise  of  a  small  salary  and 
the  hope  of  a  competitive 
team.  "We've  got  two  wing 
players  who  are  like  shit  off  a 
shovel  and  two  big  guys  who 
are  unstoppable,”  said  the  sil¬ 
ver-tongued  coach.  "All  we’re 
lacking  is  a  point  guard.” 

And  so  it  proved.  After  five 
years  of  bouncing  along  the 
bottom  of  the  Bud  League  the 
Jets  have  achieved  lift-off. 
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Fighting  mad 
at  forty 

Yet  another 
comeback  for 
Sugar  Ray 
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In  the  land 
of  plenty 

John  Collins 
on  a  high 
in  Monaco 
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MAINE  ROAD  MISERY  TO  SMILES  AT  SELHURST 


‘The  huge  pressure  I  have  placed  on  myself  has  overwhelmed 
me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  cannot  function  in  this  job* 

On  resigning  at  Manchester  City,  November  8 1996 


‘Pressure  is  not  an  issue  at  Palace  and  all  I  want  to  think  about  is 
football.  I  am  not  a  nervous  wreck’ 

On  appointment  at  Crystal  Palace,  February 28 1997 


Coppell  bounces  back  at  Palace 


Martin  Thorpe  on  the  surprise — and  a  spat — as  Noades 
finds  Bassett’s  replacement  fit  and  healthy  on  the  doorstep 


FOOTBALL’S  capacity 
to  surprise  remains 
undimmed  with  Steve 
Coppell's  decision  yes¬ 
terday  to  return  to  manage¬ 
ment  with  Crystal  Palace 
three  months  after  quitting 
Manchester  City  because  he 
could  not  handle  the 
pressure. 

Equally,  Football's  capacity 
Tor  a  spat  remains  undimmed 
after  Manchester  City  yester¬ 
day  threatened  the  Palace 
chairman  Ron  Noades  with 
legal  action  for  saying:  "I 
don't  think  his  [Coppell's]  de¬ 


parture  [from  City]  was  down 
to  ill-health;  I  think  that  is 
just  something  Manchester 
City  put  out." 

City  win  take  legal  action 
unless  they  receive  an  apol¬ 
ogy  from  Noades  within  24 
hours.  “Manchester  City 
totally  refute  any  suggestion 
that  Steve  Coppell  resigned 
for  any  reason  other  than  on 
the  grounds  of  ill-health.’’ 
said  a  club  statement 

Coppell  himself  became  ir¬ 
ritated  yesterday  when  asked 
about  his  health,  insisting: 
"The  City  situation  is  in  the 


past  Pressure  is  not  an  issue 
at  Palace  and  an  I  want  to 
think  about  is  football.  I  am 
not  a  nervous  wreck.” 

However,  when  he  left  City 
after  only  33  days  in  Novem¬ 
ber  he  admitted  he  was 
resigning  "on  medical  ad¬ 
vice",  adding:  “1  have  suf¬ 
fered  for  some  time  from  huge 
pressure  I  have  imposed  upon 
myself. . .  this  situation  is  af¬ 
fecting  my  well-being." 

Yesterday  he  tried  to  play 
down  any  worries:  “I  quickly 
realised  I  was  the  wrong  man 
for  the  job  at  City.  I  am  fam¬ 


iliar  and  comfortable  at  Pal¬ 
ace  which  I  never  was  at  City. 
I  am  100  per  cent  and  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  any  strain  or 
pressure.” 

However,  the  City  chair¬ 
man  Francis  Lee  was  one  per¬ 
son  not  expecting  Coppell’s 
return.  ‘T  have  to  say  that  I 
am  surprised,”  he  said. 

The  41-year-old  former  Eng¬ 
land  winger  replaces  Dave 
Bassett  who  had  raised  eye¬ 
brows  on  Thursday  by  leav¬ 
ing  Palace  to  join  Nottingham 
Forest  as  general  manager. 

Coppell  will  take  charge  of 
Palace's  promotion-contending 
First  Division  team  until  the 
pnri  of  the  Kpjisnn,  beginning 
with  today's  visit  to  Oxford. 
Ray  Lewington  will  remain  the 
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Across 


1  Wildcats— in  Queer  Street 
—  bankruptcy's 
consequence  (13) 

10  Summarise  a  game  (7) 

11  Easterner  fixed  to  a  nail  (7) 

12  Acknowledgment  by 
slimming?  (5) 

13  English  birds  descend  to 
work  with  bugs?  (9) 

14  Lucky  islanders  put  flag  on 
top  of  15(5} 

16  Sport  for  copper  in  rail 
network  operated  by  cable 

15  Lady  carried  by  nver  to 
abbey  town  (9} 

19  Instruct  the  jury  to  see  trap  in 
reservoir(3,2) 


20  Command  of  the  sea  for  the 
Army  —  tidal  wave!  (9) 

23  Diamonds  back  among  the 
ancient  Bnts(5) 

24  Rover  without  its  initial 
success  has  to  faD  behind  (7) 

25  Cafifomia  film  cfinector's  puff 
for  peace  (7) 

26  Check  what’s  said  as  to 
getting  one’s  job  back?  (13) 

Down 


2  l  hope  rule  may  be  from 
Brussels  (S) 

3,4  in  German  and  14,  that  is 
1 000  dollars  being  invested 
(5.5) 

5  Applicability  is  dear  even 
when  disguised  (9) 

6  Model  Scottish  earldom:  a 
companion^  In  Central 
region  (9) 


Tick  here  If  you  do  not  wish  to  receive  further  information  from  the  I  I 
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7  Basket-maker  ’e  makes 
knitwear  too  (5) 

8  First  board  aboard:  tisn'ta 
mess  among  the  competent 
(7*1.5) 

9  I  sleep,  supporting  ‘fair 
votes",  before  I  dined,  which 
is  wrong  (13) 

15  14  Scotsman  following  most 
of  winter  (9) 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,999 


16  Rageinalrtravefcitffickere(9) 

17  Woodworker  put  burden  or 
island  (9) 

21  Make  a  plan  of  the  French- 
Can  ad  ian  tree  (5) 

22  Boat  goes  up  river  without 
central  heating  (5) 

23  Religion  is  on  strike^) 
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first-team  coach  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  reviewed  in  foe 
summer.  “Ron  Noades  was 
conscious  of  the  need  to  con¬ 
tinue  Dave’s  fin*  work  rather 
than  bring  in  someone  new,” 
said  Coppell.  "He  wanted 
someone  familiar  with  the 
place  who  would  not  rock  the 
boat  too  much. 

“I  was  surprised  as  any¬ 
body  when  the  chairman 
called  and  there  was  a  reluc¬ 
tance  on  my  part  initially;  not 
because  of  the  City  thing  but 
because  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  Ray  Lewington  was 
happy  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  But  I  know  file  players 
and  environment,  and  it 
seemed  right  to  accept” 

Coppell  took  Palace  up  to 
the  old  First  Division  in  1989, 
as  well  as  to  the  FA  Cup  final 
in  1990  and  third  place  in  the 
First  Division  in  199L  But  he 
resigned  in  1993  after  Palace 
were  relegated. 

Meanwhile  Forest's  care¬ 
taker  player-manager  Stuart 
Pearce  welcomed  Bassett’s 
arrival  at  the  City  Ground.  ‘It 
will  take  the  pressure  off  me," 
he  said,  “and  let  me  go  back 
to  playing  more,  which  is 
what  I  want  to  do." 

But  speculation  remains 
high  that  Bassett  will  replace 
him  as  team  manager  In  the 
summer,  if  not  before.  For¬ 
est’s  new  owners  are  worried 
about  Pearce’s  managerial  in¬ 
experience,  a  point  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  England  full¬ 
back  yesterday.  “Dave  has 
been  brought  in  to  help  out  on 


the  footballing  side  of  things 
because  of  my  inexperience,” 
he  said.  Pearce’s  managerial 
contract  lasts  until  the  end  of 
the  season.  His  playing  con¬ 
tract  still  has  three  years  to 
run  and  he  ham  already  said 
he  will  step  down  as  manager 
if  necessary.  Yesterday  he 
added:  “Management  Is  some¬ 
thing  I  want  to  do  in  the 
fixture,  but  it's  come  too  soon 
for  me  at  Forest”  • 


Coppell  the 
manager 


June  1984 

Took  charge  of  Crystal  Palace  as 
youngest  manager  in  the  League- 

May  1989 

Palace  promoted  to  old  First 
Division. 

May  1990 

Palace  face  his  old  dub.  Manches¬ 
ter  Untied,  in  the  FA  Cup  And-  Lose 
the  replay  1-0  after  drawing  the 
first  match  3-3. 

Jaw  1993 

Palace  relegated.  Resigns. 
December  1993 
Succeeds  Frank  Clark  as  heed  of 
League  Managers’  Association. 

June  1995 

Returns  to  Pataca  as  director  of 
football. 

October  1996 

Appointed  manager  of  Manchester 
City. 

November  1996 

Ends  his  stint  at  Maine  Road  “on 
medical  advice’'. 

FMonavy  1997 

Appointed  Crystal  Palace  manager 


Forest  eyes 
roiling 

heavenwards 


David  Lacey 


THE  craftsmanship  of 
the  Tottenham  team  of 
the  early  Fifties, 
Arthur  Rowe's  pusb- 
and-run  side  that  won  promo¬ 
tion  and  the  championship  in 
successive  seasons,  was  encap¬ 
sulated  in  the  short,  stocky 
form  of  Eddie  Baily. 

Bally,  an  inside-left  and  as 
cockney  as  ajellied  eel.  took  an 
artisan’s  pride  in  his  skills  and 
was  a  fierce  defender  of  foot¬ 
balling  standards.  John  Arlott 
described  an  incident  during 
an  international  when  a  pre¬ 
cise  England  passing  move¬ 
ment  was  ended  by  Yugoslavia 
with  what  would  now  be  called 
3  professional  fboL 
“Baily  dashed  across  the 
field  in  indignant  outcry  .** 
Arlott  wrote.  "The  offence  was 
not  committed  against  him  per¬ 
sonally  but  it  was  an  offence 
against  good  foot  balL” 

Later  Baily  played  for  Not¬ 
tingham  Forest  and  claimed 
that,  in  the  restaurant  car  on 
the  train  back  to  London,  wait¬ 
ers  would  be  bemused  by  his 
staring  at  the  ceiling  through¬ 
out  the  journey.  This,  he  told 
them,  was  what  lie  had  been 
doing  all  afternoon  since  the 
ball  had  spent  most  of  its  time 
in  the  air. 

It  was  a  good  yam  even  if 
the  image  Baily  presented  of 
Billy  Walker’s  Forest  team  of 
the  Fifties,  the  side  that  pro¬ 
duced  a  classical  exhibition  of 
passing  to  defeat  Luton  Town 
in  the  1959  FA  Cup  final,  was  a 
little  hard  to  recognise.  It  is 
recalled  now  only  because  not 
so  long  ago  the  idea  of  Dave 
Bassett  managing  Forest 
would  have  been  only  slightly 
less  outlandish  than  the  no¬ 
tion  of  Juventus  buying 
Oxford  United. 

In  fact,  the  neat  football 
played  by  Oxford  under  Mau¬ 
rice  Evans  and  various  Smiths 
probably  has  more  in  common 
with  Juve  than  the  cold-steel 
approach  of  some  of  Bassett’s 
teams.  There  is  more  to  Bas¬ 
sett’s  concept  of  football  than 
the  long-ball  game  and  so  for 
his  only  serious  setback  as  a 
manager  has  occurred  at  Wat¬ 
ford.  Nevertheless,  the  mere 
presence  of  good  old  “Hairy” 
Bassett,  the  man  who  brought 
the  game  Vlnnie  Jones,  will, 
for  some,  be  a  puzzlement 
AH  right,  Bassett  is  going  to 
be  general  manager  at  Forest: 
team  selection  and  tactics  will 
continue  to  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Stuart  Pearce,  that 


sensitive  exponent  of  the 
game’s  finer  points.  Worried 
Forest  Cans  may  also  be 
relieved  to  learn  that  the 
imaginative  passing  game  de¬ 
veloped  at  Crystal  Palace 
under  the  coaching  of  Ray 
Lewington  was  unhindered  by 
Bassett's  presence. 

The  most  encouraging  as¬ 
pect  of  this  week's  takeover  at 
Forest  is  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  buyers,  Irving  Scholar,  a 
former  Tottenham  chairman, 
and  Phil  Soar,  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  eruditely  on  the  game  for 
many  years,  are  not  only  genu¬ 
ine  football  fans  but  care 
about  quality. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to 
envisage  the  Bassett- Pearce 
partnership  restoring  Forest 
to  the  levels  of  performance 
which,  under  Brian  Clough 
and  before  the  defeat  by  Tot¬ 
tenham  in  the  1991  FA  Cup 
final,  more  than  once  saw 
them  outpass  Terry  Venab- 
les  s  team  on  a  bumpy  surface 
at  White  Hart  Lane. 

Then  again  that  is  not  the 
prime  object  of  the  present  ex¬ 
ercise,  which  is  to  keep  Forest 
in  the  Premiership.  From  this 
point  of  view,  in  the  shorter 
term,  the  appointment  of  Baa- 
sett,  who  has  a  good  record  erf 
reviving  lame  ducks  without 
resorting  to  quack  remedies, 
makes  better  sense. 

The  delay  in  settling  the  new 
ownership  of  Forest  has  meant 
that,  while  £10  million  may 
now  be  available  to  strengthen 
the  side,  there  are  less  than 
three  weeks  in  which  to  spend 
it  before  the  transfer  deadline. 
For  now  Bassett's  buying  skills 
are  more  important  to  Forest 
than  his  views  on  haw  the  game 
should  be  played. 

FOREST  visit  Tottenham 
today.  Asked  which  of 
the  present  teams  he 
would  rather  be  playing 
for,  Eddie  Baily  would  proba¬ 
bly  roll  his  pupils  heavenwards 
at  the  assumption  that  he 
would  want  to  appear  for 
either. 

The  Premiership,  like  the  old 
First  Division,  will  always  be 
healthier  for  the  presence  of 
clubs  like  Forest  and  Spurs, 
who  both  hare  traditions  of 
playing  imaginative  football 
which  is  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

If  Forest  avoid  relegation, 
and  the  new  owners  continue  to 
provide  cash  for  new  players,  it 
trill  be  interesting  to  compare 
the  fortunes  at  the  City  Ground 
and  White  Hart  Lane  a  year 
from  now.  It  is  hard  to  see 
Scholar,  Soar  and  company 
being  content  merely  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  books. 

As  for  the  wooing  of  Oxford 
by  Juventus,  even  the  distant 
prospect  ofa  club  owned  by 
Fiat  playing  at  a  new  stadium 
near  Cowley  must  already  be 
prompting  a  turn  or  two  In  the 
grave  of  Lord  Nuffield.  Or  as 
Baily  might  put  It:  "Gordon 
Benetton!" 


France  rally  to  keep  Benazzi 


Benazzi ...  in  demand 


Robert  Armstrong 


THE  possibility  of  the 
France  captain  Abdel 
Benazzi  joining  Wasps 
or  Newcastle  this  summer 
will  shortly  be  countered  by 
the  French  Rugby  Federation, 
which  is  putting  together  a  lu¬ 
crative  package  designed  to 
keep  their  star  forward  on 
home  ground  until  the  1999 
World  Cup. 

In  an  attempt  to  halt  the 
drain  or  talent  to  London 
dubs,  the  FFR  will  offer  Ben¬ 
azzi  and  other  elite  players  a 
deal  worth  more  than  £200,000 
each  a  season. 

The  28- year-old  forward, 
who  wins  his  52nd  cap  In 
today's  Five  Nations  match  at 
Twickenham,  will  have  to 
consider  his  options  carefully 
If  he  wants  to  hang  on  to  the 
captaincy  of  the  national  side 


and  enjoy  the  commercial 
benefits  that  go  with  it  It  is 
understood  that  Wasps  have 
offered  Benazzi  a  three-year 
contract  worth  more  than 
£500,000  —  his  agent  asked  for 
£250,000  a  season  —  but  he 
could  exceed  that  figure  sim¬ 
ply  by  switching  from  Agen  to 
another  top  French  club. 

Newcastle,  who  are  eager  to 
add  to  their  playing  staff  of  14 
internationals,  may  be  better 
placed  to  meet  the  demands  of 
Benazzi 's  agent  Their  recent 
signing  of  the  former  All 
Black  wing  Va’aiga  Tulga- 
mala  from  Wigan  in  a  record 
deal  worth  more  than  £i  mil¬ 
lion  suggests  that  they  are 
prepared  to  fuel  the  inflation¬ 
ary  transfer  spiral. 

Wasps,  having  declined  to 
meet  Tuigamala’s  demands 
after  be  completed  a  four- 
month  loan  contract  with 
them,  may  be  willing  to  in¬ 


crease  iheir  offer  to  Benazzi  If 
be  shows  a  genuine  desire  to 
join  the  London  dub.  How¬ 
ever,  the  hard-line  policy- 
adopted  by  the  French  selec¬ 
tors,  who  have  not  picked  Ca- 
bannes,  Lacroix  or  Benezech 
since  they  joined  Harlequins, 
would  signal  the  end  of  Ben¬ 
azzi ’s  Test  career  should  he 
decide  to  cross  the  ChanneL 
The  high-flying  status  of 
the  Courage  League  leaders 
has  also  excited  the  Interest 
of  the  Scotland  wing  Kenny 
Logan,  who  is  thought  to  be 
keen  to  join  Wasps  for  a  rela¬ 
tively  modest  £80.000  a  year. 
The  gathering  momentum  of 
the  transfer  market  means 
that  Wasps’  first-team  play¬ 
ers.  who  have  gained  top  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  league,  are  bound 
to  seek  substantial  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  contracts. 


Rv*  Nations,  paga  23 


bit 


Eurostar, 

1WHI  can  : 


Don't  bother  lining  out  at  passport  control  or  scrumming  for  a  taxi  at  Paris 
airport.  Sit  in  a  warm,  spacious  Eurostar.  Read  a  romantic  novel, 
discuss  theology,  perhaps  even  play  a  relaxing  game  of  scrabble.  What  could 
be  more  civilised?  Oh,  and  in  the  unlikely  event  that  you  wish  to  indulge 
in  an  alcoholic  beverage,  the  bar  is  open  all  the  way  to  the  centre  of  Paris. 

No  wonder  rugby  supporters  prefer  training  to  flying. 
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